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CIIAPTER If. 
»  INTRODUCLORY 


Iw 1857 Dr Luvingstone, at Cambridge and Oxford, 
appealed to the Church cf England to enter upon the field 
of missionary Jabour which his discoverics had opened 
out in Afniea. And he did not appealin vam, Lt was 
resolved that a mission, to be called ‘The Oxford and 
Cambridge Mission to Central Afmea,’ should be founded, 
The universities of Dublin and Durham subsequently 
jomed in the mission, * a 

The object intencled was*to establish stations m central 
Africa, which should sorve as centres of Christiamty and 
cfyilsation, for the proyiotion of, true rehgion, the en- 
couragement of agriculture’and lawful commerce, and the 
ultimate extinction of the slave trade. 

And to accomplish thest designs, it wus proposed to 
send into Central Africa at least six clergymen, to be 
headed by a Bishop; also a physician or surgeon, and 
a number of artificers, European or African, capable 
of conducting the werk of building, of husbandry, and 
especially of the cultavation of the cotton plant. 
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Charles Frederic Mackenzic, then archdeacon of Natal, 
‘was chosen for the bishop; the support of the genoral 
public was solicited and gained ; and no similar enterprise 
in modern times excited such great hope, or was honoured 
with more distinguished advocacy. 

For some time, however, considerable difficulty was 
felt with regard to the best locality for the mission But, 
in 1858, Dr. Livmgstone had returned to Africa, and, in 
the course of his explorations, had ascended the river Shire, 
which takes its rise in Lake Nyassa, flows southward for 
400 miles, and enters the Zambesi at about 150 miles from 
the coast, Here Livingstone discovered a highland lake 
region, and the descriptions given of this particular 
country by -himself and companions, at once influenced 
the promoters of the mission in its favour, 

Tt was resolved that, on the highlands of the Shire, the 
mission should make its first effort 

There were few who did not look upon this fresh dis-. 
covery of Di, Tavingstone’s as a direct wuterpusition of 
Divine providence in favour of the exertions then making 
for the evangelisation of Africa. Ilitherto, so easy an 
access to tho healthy regions of Africa had not boon 
imagined, and a mussion field so promismg as that 
described had scarcely been hopetl for. 

Ot the Zambest as the future Inghway for religion 
and commerce, great expectations had been raised, but 
the Shire was said to promise even better thngs Asa 
river, it was described as far superior to the Zambesi for 
steam navigation, deep, and free from sand banks, and 
navigable at all seasons of the year, The vallcy of the 
Shire was declared to be of boundless fertility, where 
anything would grow but Iccland moss, capable of an 
immense devclopment—the future mce and cotton field 
for the world. The Shire highlands were spoken of as a 
maguificent healthy country, some three or four thousaad 
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{cet above the level of the sca, well watered and wooded, 
well adapted for cattle and sheep, with a rch soil, and 
growing cotton largely . The natives wore spoken of as 
brave, industrious, ingemous, md friendly. It would 
have been strange indeed if great hopes had not been 
raised by such intelligence as (us, especially as the access 
to this Inghland country was declared so casy that, with 
the exception of thirty miles over which a road could be 
readily made, there was water communication all the way 
from England Added to all this, the deadly effects of 
the chmate of the lowlands scemcd at last fairly met and 
overcome; for, owing to a suppo.ed happy combination of 
medicines, fever, immediately beyond the coast itself, was 
a thing no longer to be dreaded, being seldom or never 
fatal,gmore like common cold than fever, so harmless, 
indved, that no loss of sjrength resulted fiom its attacks ; 
and, thus armed, Duropeans might at most seasons of the 

«year go up to the highlands in perfect safety. Trom all 
that was said on this subject, ii was imagined by many 
that, through the good providence of God, so succcssful a 
treatment of African fever had been discovered, that it 
was now no more dangerous than many of the discasos 
which we at home suffer shghily from, but which in times 
past were ordinauily fatal 

A great impelus, theicfore, was given to the mission 
by, these communications Men of all habits of mind 
ceased to think the thingampracticable , cven the “Limes? 
honoured it with its approbation, and the necessary funds 
were quickly raised. 

The gbject of the mission was to civihse as woll as 
Christianise ; to instruct the natives im the arts of civilised 
life, as well as to preach the Gospel; to encourage and 
direct their labour; and to subs.itute a lawful Christian 
commerce for the sla¥e trade. The mission slatf, there- 
fore, consisted of laity as well as clorgy. 

u2 
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On October 22, 1860, a farewell service was held in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and fowr days aflerwards, the 
Bishop elect, the Rev. L. J. Proctor, the Rev. II, ¢. 
Scudamore, Mr. Horace Waller (Lay Superintendent), 
S A Gamble, carpenter, and Alfred Adams, agricul- 
turist, sailed from Plymouth for Cape Town, where the 
consecration of tie Bishop was to take place It was 
arranged that other members of the mission should 
follow in the course of a few months; and, so lightly 
were the difficulties of the country to which we were 
going estimated ~and from the information we had 
received, I cannot see that this favourable estimation 
was unwarranted—it was further determined that the 
Bishop’s sisters, and other ladies, should come out to us 
as soon as our arrival and settlement im the country was 
known. ° « 

Not having joined the mission ‘until within a few days 
of the Canterbury gathering, it was agreed that I should... 
leave England by the November mail—the necessary 
delay at the Cape giving me this opportunity for a longer 
sojourn at home. Through some misunderstanding with 
the ship agents, I cid not leave England until December 

In the meantime the Bishop had been consecrated, 
Stores, for a year at least, bartet-goods, tools, and agri- 
cultural mplements were purchased, and every prepara- 
tion made that a wise forethought and expericuce could 
suggest, a 

When I arrived at Cape Town, I found that the whole 
mission party, which had been increased by the addition 
of four Christianised Afiicans, freed slaves, had departed. 
ILM.S. ‘Sidon, taking m tow the ‘Pioneer,’ the httle 
steamship sent out by the Government to Dr. Livingstone, 
and having on board most of our party and stores, had 
gone on to the Zambes a fortmght before; but IIMS. 
‘Lyra,’ with eke Bishop, Mr. Proctor, and two of ‘he 
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Africans, had left Simon’s Bay only the night before I 
arrived, and purposed staying some days at Natal 
There I was enabled to join the Bishop. 

There is no mercantile communication between Cape 
Town and any port on the east coast of Africa, north 
of Natal, and without the assistance of ITM. ships, we 
could not have reached our destination. 

Upon leaving Natal we at once proceeded to the 
Zambesi, and on, February 7, 1861, soon after midday, 
we sighted the ‘Sidon’ at anchor, and were soon along- 
side of her, off the mouth of the river. 

Captain Oldfield, the commander of the ‘Lyra,’ and the 
Bishop, immediately went off to the ‘Sidon. On their 
return, we learnt that those of our party whe had come 
up msher had gone into the river several days before 
with the ‘Pioneer? and that since then there had been no 
communication with the shore. 

o° A brisk wind was blowing, and a heavy sea running, 
but by the aid of a glass, we could see the ‘Pioncer’ safely 
moored in the smooth water beyond the tremendous surf 
on the bar of the river. 

My first impressions of the Zambesi were nob favour- 
able, After the glorious coast-line trom the Cape to Natal, 
the low, mangrove coveicd shore before us presented a 
very discouraging prospect. The ideas I had entertamed 
regeived a rude shock, for nothmg could look moro 
impracticable for ordinary, commere’al purposes than 
the entrance to the Zambesi. The anchorage outside 1s 
not good; we were seven miles from land, and had bunt 
seven ayd a half fathoms of water, and a more exposed 
position for ships cannot be well miagined. The officers 
of the Royal Navy are not apt to magnify difficulties, but 
those about me in no measured terms condemned the 
Zambesi. According*to thom, no sailmg vessel could 
enter the river; no boat, save under very favourable 
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circumstances, could cross the bar without imminent 
danger to hfe, and they laughed at thé notion of the 
Zambes. ever furnishing 1 commercial port. A. short 
time before, one of the ‘Lyra’s’ boats, while taking in 
letters for Dr. Livingstone, was upset on the bar, and Mr. 
Paymaster Sevelie, a most estimable officer, drowned ; 
and, previous tc this, an entire boat’s crew, with the 
exception of one man, had been Jost in attempting the 
same passage for thesame purpose, With the aid of a small 
steam tug, sailing vessels of light tonnage might be towed 
into and out of the river, but from all I could see and 
learn, I felt sure that only the prospect of a very large 
profit indeed would tempt commercial men to encounter 
the difficultics of the Zambesi. 

We passed an uneasy night at our anchorage, the wind 
did not abate, the ship rolled miserably. Circumstaifees 
next day were not more favourable for the passage of 
the ‘bar’ The ‘Sidon’ signalled the ‘Pioneer’ to come~ 
out, but she cid not move from her moorings. 

On the 9th the weather was more propitious, and as 
the mornmg advanced we fully expected the ‘ Pioneer’ 
out to us, but she showed no disposition to move ; so 
Captam Oldfield, knowmg the Bishop was anxious for 
news of Dr. Livingstone, oflered to take him auto the 
nver in his gig We watched their departure with 
anxiety, for though the ‘bar’ looked peaceful, it has 
a treacherous habit af upsetting boats, even when most 
plaad. And the little boat seemed such « cockleshell to 
encounter so formidable an adversary. We saw hor 
approach the bai; saw that the breakers at that very 
moment broke out into activity; saw her {url her tmy 
sail, the men take to their oars, and then we lost sight of 
her. But a few minutes afterwards a white flag Multered 
from the flag-staf on shore, and’ we knew that the 


danger was safely passed. ® 
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Durmg the next day we were visited by a swarm of 
mosquitoes and mangrove flies, which bit velemently, and 
were a great nuisance .The weather was delightful, but 
very hot, but that to me was no lessening of comfort. 

Soon after five o clock on the morning of the 11th, we 
saw the ‘Lyra’s’ boat coming over the bar, and shortly 
afterwards we welcomed back the Bishop and Captam 
Oldfield, 

Dr Livingstone, lus biother, Mr. Charles Tavingstone, 
Dr. Kirk, and sixteen Makololo, were reported on shore, 
and our friends wee with them in good health and 
spirits, 

Dr, Iavingstone had been waiting at the Kongone since 
January 1; he had expected the ‘Pioneer. sooner, but 
we nyssionatics had taken him by surpuse, for he put into 
tht Bishop’s hands a le(ter which he was on the point of 
sending to England to him. 

o> To my astonishment I loarnt from the Bishop, that 
br. Livingstone, thinking a better commumieation with 
the interior might be found by way of the Rovuma, 
a river 450 mics north ol the Zambes), had proposed 
that, instead of going up the, Zambeu, we should go 
with him and esplore the Hovumna, which was thought 
to proceed either fom the Lake Nyassa or is neigh 
bourhood, the very region to which we wee bound. 
He did not say that he 1 was unde oideis to explore the 
Rovuma. 

Without stating tis own opinions, the Bishop asked 
what I thought of this plan I did not lke it. It would, 
it seemed to ime, alte: ow position materially, As 
Christian missionaries, we must be prepared for all that 
might fall to our lot m the performance of our duties; 
but, unless it were unnustakeably the necessity of our 

' position, we wore out*of place as explorers. 
‘T was glad to find that the Bishop had taken this view 
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of the case, and had hot consented to Dr. Livingstone’s 
proposal, 

On the morning of the 12th the ‘Pioneer’ left the 
river ; Dr, Livingstone and Dr. Kirk came on board the 
‘Lyra, and Dr. Livingstone’s proposition respecting the 
Rovuma was again discussed 

It then appearcd that the Bishop had not comprehended 
the full force of the objections to our going up to the 
highland country by way of the Zambesi and Shire, and 
the reasons which made to Dr Livingstone’s mind the 
expedition to the Rovuma necessary. Briefly, they are 
thus stated :— 

1, The influence of the Portuguese would. be against 
the success‘of the mission , they claimed the whole coast 
line from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado; the Revuma 
lay beyond their possessions ; if we could, therefore, fir a 
way to the healthy highland country by this mver, the 
delay of a few months, before we commenced our aciuakss 
mnission work, would be amply compensated for. 

2 The difficulties in the way of transport of stores 
from the Shire were very great. We should need a large 
amount of native labour, and we were not likely to get it, 
for Chibira, the only friendly chief, had removed from 
the Shire, and the rest of the natives wore churlish, and 
would do nothing for us. 

8, We had no medical man; were utterly ignorant of the 
treatment of fever ; it was then éhe most wnhealthy scason 
of the year ; Dr. Livingstone could not remain long with 
us, as his duties would call him off in another direction, 
and fatal consequences would probably ensuc. 

Dr. Kirk assented to all this, and enforced his chiefs 
plan respecting the Rovuma as the best we could 
adopt. a 

Sill 16 seemed to the Bishop, to*others, and myself, ag 
we expected a medical brother 10 come out to us alnfost, 
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immediately, that the consequences of uncertainty and 
delay might really prove more injunious to the mission 
than the difficulties pomted out by Dr. Livingstone, We 
had commendatory letters from the Poituguese Govern 
ment, and the African officials were not likely 10 interfere 
with us. We might expect trouble for a time with the 
natives, wherever we went, and so little was known of the 
Rovuma, that its suitability for purposes of navigation 
seemed very doubttul. And the bishop, very forcibly, put 
before Dr. Livingstone the fact of our having left active 
employment in England, and the desirability of not longer 
leading the comparatively idle life forced upon us during 
the past four months, and expressed his fear that the un 
certainty and delay in commencing the 1¢al wok of the 
mission might expose us to much that it were well to 
avoid, injuriously*influence those who were to follow us, 
and cause much painful anxicty to friends at home. 

Dr. Livingstone would not anticipate any ill conse- 
quences from the delay, as we should be but three months 
in settling the question of the Rovuma. The Bishop 
and one other meht come with him, tho rest of our 
party and our stores might go to the Island of Johanna, 

where they could await the result; thore they would be 
preparing themselves for the'r futwe work ; there they 
might learn something of the Makoa language—the vary 
Qalect we should need. ‘There also they might make 
themselves acquainicd with Afican natives, for though 
the island is undor a Mahoretan ruler, many ‘Aficans 
are there as slaves, and there thoy might also learn many 
things that would be very uscful for us to know. He 
was very sanguine about the Rovuma, but promised, if it 
failed, to return to Johanna, and take all up to the Shire 
highlands, by way of the Zambes!, as ouginally planned. 

We were noé continced of the necessity of going to 
tlfe Rovuma, but it appeared necessary to agree to Dr. 
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Livingstone’s proposal. Had we acted contrary to his 
advice, if misfortime followed, people at home would 
have said, i 

‘There, by the good providence of God, these men met 
with the only man who was in a position to say what was 
the best thing to be done, they rejected Ins advice, and 
the result is entirely due to then own presumption and 
folly” 

Tt was agreed, therefore, that it should be as Dr 
Livingstone wished, and the Bishop asked me to be Ins 
companion. 

Details relative to the departure of the ships were soon 
arranged. The ‘Pioneer’ was to piocecd to the Rovuma 
at once and. alone, the ‘Lyra’ to Johanna, where she was 
io leave Mr. Proctor and others, and what stores of ours 
she had on board, then to the Rovuma with the Bisltop 
and myself, and from her superior steam power, she was 
expected to anticipate the arrival of the ‘Pioneer :’ the 
‘Sidon’ agreed to land the rest of our party and the 
remainder of our stores at Johanna, 

The ‘Lyra’ was soon under way, and before sunset 
had left the ‘Sidon’ a long distance behind, though wind 
and current were so adverse to us, that two days after- 
wards we had scarcely decreased the actual distance 
between the Zambesi and thé Comoros. 

We sighted Johanna early on the morning of the 2lst. 
Take all the Comoros, 3t is of volcanic formation, 4 moun- 
tam hetved up from the depths of the ocean. It 1s 
covered with verdure from its base to its summit—6,000 
feet above the sea. I had never before seen so heautifal 
a specimen of this grand world which God has made for 
the habitation of man. 

Pomongy, the residence and plantation of Mx. Sunley, 
then British Consul for the Comorés, is on the west side 
of the island, and 1s a rendezvous for the east cofist 
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squadron, It has a small, but, when entered, safe har- 
bow, formed by the coral reef. The entrance to the 
harbour is very intricate, and not easy to any but steam 
vessels ; 1t is a mere chasm, which the capuce of the coral 
insect seems io have left in the reef. 

The area of Johanna 1s about 250 square miles The 
dominant race are Arabs, who conquered the Aborigmes 
many years ago, smce which time the conquered have 
been the slaves of the conquerors But they are not the 
only slaves, for out of a population of 10,000, three-fourths 
are in bondage, the slaves being continually recruited by 
mmportations from the African coasl The Arabs are 
without doubt the great slave traders im Eastern Afmca 
Tt is said, and I am inclined to believe it, that no less than 
19,0Q0 slaves were carried away from Zanzibar and Ibo 
algne, in the year 1860, and that as many as 600 vessels 
were then employed in this atrocious traflic on the East 
African coast The majonty of these vessels were but 
Arab dhows, but some, and I have scon several, were 
ships of large tonnage, fitted up for their special purpose, 
with every appliance, And to keep this flect of the devil 
in check were some five or six very slow men of war, so 
hampered by ambiguously framed instructions, that the 
commanders were frequently afraid to act when their own 
judgment told them there was swliciont ground for 
doing so. 

The evils of slavery aia said to be somewhat mitigated 
at Johanna the Arab, as‘a rule, acting more like the 
patriarch of old than the modern master of slaves. But 
the degraded appearance and downcast bearing of the 
slaves, contrasted with the frank demeanour of the Mako- 
lolo, were sad proof of the evil of slavery m any form, 
Until then I had never seen men as slaves, and until then 
I had never fully fealised the miense wickedness of 
slavery. , 
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Johanna has an independent soveragn Muzumudu, 


the capital, ison the north side of the island, and it is 


there the mass of the population is found. Pomoney 1s 
simply what Mr. Sunley has made it—a pleasant abode, 
and a profitable plantation. 

Tt was the intention of Captam Oldfield to stay at Po 
money for three or four days, during which time, he 
thought, with the aid of Mr. Sunlcy, to whose kindness 
and hospitality we were greatly indebted, that accommo 
dation could be found on the island for our friends who 
were to be left behind. But the day after our arrival 
H. M.S. ‘Persian,’ a brig of war, and the last of its race, 
made her appearance, and reported the ‘Wasp,’ another 
cruiser, a wreck 01 shore, just below Cape Delgado. It 
‘was at once arranged that both ships: should go to her 
assistance, the ‘Lyra’ first talang ours frends round*to 
Muzumudu, where Mr. Sunley had put the disused con 
sulate at their disposal. But while dimmg with the Consul 
in the evening, il was announced that an officer, in an 
open boat, had just arrived from Mayotte, another of the 
Comoros, forty miles distant, with the information that the 
‘Enchantress,’ a store shrp expected at Johanna, had run 
on the coral reef surrounding that island. The neces 
aities of Ter Majesty’s service put all othe: considerations 
aside. The ‘Persian’ set sal unmedhately for Mayotte ; 
the ‘Lyra’ could not get away till daybreak. That night 
was a busy mght with all: the crew took in coal, and we 
missionaries shiftel our bagpage and stores on to the 
‘Vega,’ an old slave ship, now used as a permanent store 
slup af Julanua, ou buard of which, for want of better 
accommodation, our friends were for a time to take up 
thew quarters. 

At daybreak we were away under full steam for the 
‘Fenchantress.’ We soon overtook tne ‘ Persian ,’ for the 
wind failing, she had been knocking about all night, ahd 
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only kept from gomg ashore herself by aid of hor boats, 
Evidently she could give no aid to the ‘Inchantress,’ so 
she turned her prow towards the ‘ Wasp,’ and the ‘ Lyra’ 
went on alone to Mayotte, which island we were not 
long in sighting. When we first saw the ‘ Unchantress, 
she looked more hke a ship at anchor than a wreck, but 
when we drew near to he. we saw she had sustained 
irretrievable damage: in nautical phraseology, she had 
‘broken her backs,’ ancl was past all hope of salvation. On 
boarding her it was found she was deserted, but her stores 
were safe. 

We stood off the recf durmg the mght, and in the 
morning made fo. Zaoudazi, the residence of the Governor 
Zaoudzi was well fortified, sixty-cight poundas were 
peepipg out everywhere, and the French inhabitants 
(fo the French have acquwed Mayotte) had evidently 
done all they could 10 make residence there as agreeable 
to themselves as might be. We here found the crew 
of the ‘Inchantress,’ for after the officer had left for 
Johanna, the position of the ship appeared to them so 
dangerous, that 11 was resolved to abandon her. 

The crew of the ‘Tiyra’ were three days at work on 
the ‘Enchantress, durmg which time many thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods were safely removed. She wasa , 
beautiful vessol, originally a slaver, but had been captured 
byt a few months before by Admnal Keppel, and bought 
in by Government to bewsed as q tender; this was hor 
first voyage in an honest capacity. When we loft her she 
was no longer beautiful, but foul and battered, her deck 
torn up, her rigging hacked, und her suils ragged, her 
hull filled with water, grinding and crushing agamst the 
vock bencath, and only waiting for a strong wind to go 
lo pieces. 

On the 28th we left Mayotte for Johanna, where we 
un$hipped the stores from the wreck, and then started for 
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the ‘Wasp.’ We found her in a better position than we 
expected, damaged, but afloat, her crew having got her 
into deep water again. 

On Wednesday, March 6, we left her, and set our faces 
towards the Rovuma, which mver we reached on the 
afternoon of the 9th. 

The ‘Pioncer’ had been awaiting our arrival twelve 
days, and was preparing to ascend the river without na, 
as the favourable time was passing away. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THR ROVUMA. 


On Monday, March 10, Dr. Livingstone and the officers of 
the expedition attended Divine service on board the ‘Lyra,’ 
and some of the Makololo came on boad also They 
were much surprised at the size of the ship, and called it 
a town. They soon became friends with the sulors, and 
tol@ them they hked the English, because they were the 
only people besides themselves who were not afraid, and 
hiked fun. 

On Monday, about midday, ihe Bishop and T left the 
‘Lyra’ for the ‘Pioncer’—Captain Oldficld, Lieut, De- 
Wahl, and Mr Paymaster Jones accompanymg us. As 
we pushed off, the crew manned the rigging and gave us 
three cheers. The good Bishop’s maficeted picty, cheerful 
disposition, and manly bearmz, had quite won the hearts, 
of the officers and crew, atid they had won our hearts 
too, for they had given us a thousand causes 10 remember 
thém with gratitude and qflection. 

As soon as we were on board the ‘Pioneer,’ she 
weighed anchor, and began the ascent of the river. 

The mouth of the Rovuma forms a noble bay. The 
entrance to the river is unobstructed by a ba, though at 
certain phases of the tide there was a ‘ bore’ for a short 
ume, which would make bouting just then dangerous 
The river at first was «yutic a mile broad, and very deep, 
buteafter a few miles it rapidly shallowed, and sand-banks 
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seemed everywhere. We had to sound constantly for the 
channel, and every now and then we were forced to anchor 
and send a boat ahead to find the deeper water. We 
halted for the mght at about ten miles from the sea. 

Our experience was not considered unsatisfactory. The 
country about us was said to have healthier characteristics 
than’ that of the Zamb2si. We had left the mangroves 
behimd us, and where on the Zambes: mud was said to be, 
here was sand, and on either side of us were hills some 
thmg lke our Sussex downs, but more thickly wooded, 
and bold mountain land was secn in the distance ahead. 

We passed, on our way, a hippopotamus, a strange sight 
when seen for the first time , and a crocodile, a loathsome 
sight at any time. Flamingo and pelicans, herons and 
cranes, the black and white ibis, and many other gurious 
birds were numerous. The voyage.had been ful of 
interest to me; indeed! it was’ full of mterest to all, 
though all were not intercsted in the same things. 

ase vallage lay 1 nmediately off our anchorage, aud 
just before iieat: a large canoe, having fifteen men in her, 
left the village and went up the ver. A kind of signal 
drumming was kept during the mght by the natives on 
land, who were evidently alarmed at ow appearance 

At daybreak next mormng we went on shoic, We 
had scarcely pulled a dozen‘strokes from the ship, bofore 
the beating of a drum told us that our movements were 
observed. As we landcd we sqw a man ruuning front us 
towards the bush. We shovfted to him, and told him we 
were friends, but he heeded us not. There were a few 
huts not far from the river, but the village itself seemed 
to be on the slope of the lulls As we went towards these 
huts we were met by an old man, decidedly African m 
feature, but dressed in Arab costume Upon being told 
that we were Inglish and frends, ke was good enough to 
say that the English and he were one, good men and 
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brothers. We followed lim to his housg, a square-built 
hut with an outlying shed or two. This oll man was by no 
means unsophisticated ; he knew all about the slave trade, 
and the English cruisers, and had in all probabibty taken 
voFvages in slaving ‘dhows.’ Ie had knewledge of many 
things, evidently, and was a Mahometan Information 
respecting the source of the Rovuma was asked for, and 
he said that the mver came from ‘a big water,’ that 
people wore plentiful along the mver, and would no doubt 
be glad to sce us. But on Di Laivingstone saying we 
were not traders, bul had come to teach him and others 
about our IJeaveuly Tather, aud that we had the good 
Book, he said the people would certainly be glad to see 
us, but he did not think they would believe-us or the 
good Book cither .When we left him he made us a pre- 
seus of a fowl, and in return, Dr Livingstone gave him a 
string or two of red beads, which he received in both 
hands, with bent body, and with every indication that he 
thought the gift ovcrwhclmingly profuse. 

Om progress up the river durmg the day was con 
sidered. satisfactory. When we halted for the night, we 
were about ten miles from the coash Obstructions had 
been numerous, bub they mouse fiom ignorance of the 
channel. Every one seemed surprised at the healthy 
character of the vegetution ; 1 was such as was nob found 
for 100 miles up the Zambes. There was but little 
swamp, for the hills on either side were with afew 
hundred yards of the river, These hills were covered 
with trees; and ebony, lignwn vite, and other valuable 
woods, were seen in the valley—all so far seemed hopeful. 

Next day, however, we had scacely rused the anchor 
before we were in a difficulty. Sand banks were so thick 
ahead of us, that for a long time we could make no pro- 
gress. We had to semd out boats to finc a passage, and 
owe sloppages were so frequent, thal we did not do more 
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than five miles during the day, Where we halted for 
the night, the hills on either side sloped down to the very 
bank of the river. Close to the river the soil was a rich 
sandy loam, but higher up the hills you could see that 
the earth, where the vegetation was less dense, was of 
a reddish hue. We passed by several villages during 
our short journey, and everywhere there seemed indica- 
tions that the population thereabouts had once been con 
siderable ; for, by the different growth of the trees on the 
hills, you could see that much land had been not long 
since under cultivation. 

We visited a village before we started next morming. 
We saw no women, but the men came towards us distrust 
fal, and half defiant. They were evidently the natives of 
the land, genuine Africans, in feature and apparel, . Some 
were armed with guns, others had spears and bows"and 
arrows ‘These people were certamly not prepossessing 
either in appearance or manner. We were staangers, and, 
they were suspicious of us, aud wen uuder such circum 
stances do not show to advantage. Now and then, how- 
ever, one could see indications of something better than 
was at first apparent, for when Mr. Paymaster Jones, a 
hearty, florid, loud voiced, happy-looking man, brimful 
of fun, tried to rally them from their stolidity, now and 
then an. irrepressible burst ‘of laughter broke forth from 
them, and the real character of these people manifested 
itself ; and convinced one that, first impressions would be 
‘very unfair to them, I learnt a lesson from the Pay 
master’s jollity, which was of use to me in my subsequent 
experience. , 

From these people we learnt that the water in ‘the river 
was decreasing, aud that it would get less and less, now 
that the rainy se1son was nearly over, until it became so 
low that people could walk across from one side to the 
other. This was not cheering information. c 
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On the morning of the 14th, Captain Oldfield, Lieut 
De Wahl, and Mr Paymaster Jones left us to return to ther 
ship I felt sorry to part from these gentlemen, for the 
unvarying kindness we had received from them made 
this final parting a trial. ae 

Before leaving, Captain O'¢ ly 
conviction that we should 1 Beas « 
up the river, and hoped we fie 4 
to get down again before t # ° 
made us feel more than cv :3% . xf 
missionaries were in on b 
Livingstone, as an explorer, ‘is 
river would not be of much | : 
land journeys fiom his shi a 
work, but to us such a ee ie 
anc’ the possibilty’ of 14 md Be 

As soon as they were gobr wi} 

ea few hundred yards in paren” 
Makololo went ashore with! 
work, They had not bef" 



















heads pumpkins, melons, and other vegetables si Sale 
Them leader was a half casto Aiab, who wore a turban 
anda robe that at one timg had been magnificent, but 
was now soiled and worn Ile was a villanous-looking 
fellow, and if report speaks truly of these hall-caste const 
Arabs, they ae not heligd by dheir physiognomies, 
These men were evidently the masicrs of the country 
about us; the natives scemed to live in fear of them, and 
where they were not subjected to actual bondage, were 
evidently greatly oppressed by them. 

Some of these people came off to the ship, and Dr 
Livingstone was very courteous tc them; but they had no 
sooner returned to tHe shore than the head man began 
to talk very big, sad the country was his, the irecs Ins, 
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and that we should not cut wood unless we paid for it— 
a thing unheard of, for property m trees, unless banana 
trecs, seems to be unknown among the natives genorally. 
So they were told that the trees were as much ours as 
theirs, that we would pay then for anything to cat, and 







fora Waits down wood if they hked to work, but that we * 
wouldve them nothing for the wood we cub down 
ourse) Upon this he | became ‘more presummg, used 


Qld hands upon the wood the Makololo had 


if 
w ofthe mitt, and most df his companions, had 
gins’ eat ot seen guns with us, and no doubt 
imagine? ives stronger than we; but when 


Mr, C. Tayinigstone, who ‘was on shore with the Makololo, 
sayy the lath er of these fellows, he sent off the boat 
to thé 8 pe a his revolver, and+the muskets of the 
Makolot his to the Makololo was caprtal fun; they 
jumped "Boat with greatest alaciity, and evidently 
longed for"a skirmish with these A1ab fellows, who had« 
daredl té tftterfore with theer white men ; and so, when the 






bo: isto the ae they scized thew puns, anu 
wit ON __ piel shod upon the malcontents. 
Sucll PEO of | Pri Aline for the Arab leader and 


his followers scampered off ag fast as their legs would 
carry them In their fiight they left behind “them all 
they had brought down for sale, 

The Doctor said it was ever so when the natives imaged 
themselves the stronger’ ; thatutavas always wisest to show 
your teeth at once, and then there would be no occasion 
to bite. The Makololo had been warned not to fire, and. 
unless the others had fired, though it 1s not an their 
nature to be forbearing, there was no fear of ther dis 
obeying orders, for Dr. Iavmgstone had them well in 
hand He said they murmured agamst hus moderation 
now and then, for they ave a war-loving sel of fellows, 
and delight in showmg thei prowess. 
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The runaways did not remain long in nding, for finding 
they need net fear, they came foith again, this tine 
shnkmg along like hounds, called to the hand that had 
ju’ Beaten them No morc was said about the right of 
euttmg wood, the things they had Jor sale were bought, 
and they were told if any ham " 
be then own fault cnurely, as 
friends. 

Before Ieaving, the chief begat 
his old bearing before his follog 
covering of buck hide that pr 
assuredgthem that had he chof. 
done great things, for his gun. yrs +g 
heard this piece of boastus ,, 
that Qe was glad to get awa 

We weighed anchor soon 
very far, for we had to fi 
labyrinth of sand banks, and, 
difficult, seemed the navigaly 
diction was ma fair way a ae 

Tiom midday to sunset a 9 
had heavy rains, and muel ad duet. 70s 
past desenption, beautiful. IT had never before seen such 
gorgeous manifestations of polow, And after the rain 
ceased, the temperature was dehghiful “Wesat upon the 
dgck, and. the soothing, vatistying influence of the hour 
seemed to leave scarcely anything to be desired. But 
the Bishop, while watchihg the ” pefalgence about the 
setting sun, began to hwn, ‘Jerusalem the Golden.’ 1 
jomed Jum. ‘Then the Makololo came round about us, 
and sat at our fect, and asked us to sing again, so we 
sang Keble’s evening hymn, and ‘Pather, by thy love and 
power” Then Dr. Lavingsicne asked Moloko, the prin- 
cipal man among thé Makolelo, to sing, and he sung a 
solemn melody composed by his great chief Sebituanc, 
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It was like a grand old Latin tune, and, set to sacred words, 
it would have passed for such Dr, Livingstone told us 
that he first heard this song when Sebituane was dying. 
Hundreds of his chosen warriors sang it, while seated 
around his hut, at his request. It must have been grand, 
but sadin the extreme. The dying chicf was a hero ; the 
people had, under him, become heroic also, and his spirit 
left. this world while the voices of those he had’ madc 
eminent were smging in his ears the melody his own 
“soulthad conceived 

T grew to be very fond of the Makololo, of Moloko 
especially, for there seemed in him capacities for good. 
which none of the others had; he was much more re- 
flective than they. Ramakukan had immense physical 
tren In he would be a formiylable 
adversaly, en was somewhat besotted by the @x 
cessive use ¥i.‘bhang,’ Indian hemp This pernicious 
plant is smoked by most of the tribes almost as much as 
tobacco. Indeed, among many it 1s preferred to tobacco, 
as it 18 more exciting. But its effects are so injunous, 
that Dr Livingstone forbade the use of it among the mon 
with him, and so they consoled themselves with excessive 
snufl-taking. Most of the Afncans I have met with are 
snuff-takers, but these Makololo consumed enormous 
quantities. This prodigious shuff-taking 18 not pleasant to 
look upon. The eyes became inflamed, and streamed 
with water; they pantgd for breath, and seemed ready to 
choke ; but they enjoyed it nevertheless, for, to use their 
own expressions, ‘It lights a fire in thehead, which is 
very good.’ This habit, and their method of feeding, were 
their most unpleasant characteristics You soon got used. 
to their scant apparel, for it is natural to them, and not 
at all mdecent As a rule they were a modest set of 
men, but m their eating they were downnght savages, 
and must have had the digestions of wolves. 
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T recollect a dinner of bullock’s nde Tt was cooked 
by being exposed to the fire until it looked like burnt 
leather. They then pulled it to pieces with their hands, 
or, when too tough, chopped at it with thew knives, 
puiting monstrous pieces into their mouths, and ovidently 
begrudging the time necessary to masticate it, The hide 
of any animal sceined at that time much esteemed by 
them, that of the hippopotamus having the preference, 
and, if properly boiled, this hide softens and swells until 
it is four inches thick, and of the co1sistence of hard jelly. 

On the 16th we were under stcam early, and after 
five or ax hours’ tedious work, had accomplished five or 
six mies. Then we halied for wood, started again, and 
dropped anchor for the mght about three miles further 
up tha river a 

Shere was stilk hme, for a stroll, and of ime of our 
friends went aficr game. I went with Dx’ Lavingstone 
for a ramble, with no other object than to get on to the 
top of a hill ahead of us The vegetation was vbry 
beautiful here. Wild flowers and fruit abounded. The 
wild grape was there, also the date and the fig, and a large 
and plum-like fruit of a very p2cuhar flavour, and a 
tree, belonging to the Strychnos variety, which bore a 
noble fru, like in appearunge to an orange, but larger 
The pulp of this fruit was good for food, hut the pips were 
pronounced poisonous, 

We met with the footpiints of hrppopolamuses, buffalo, 
and deer, but smv no animal larger than a pigeon 
Insect hfe was‘very abundant, and very beautiful. But 
on retuyning the Doctor discovered the tsetse, and the pre- 
sence of this terrible fly quite dispelled the visions T had 
indulged, of future herds of cattle quietly feeding on the 
profuse herbage everywhere about us As mght advanced 
the fire fly came ovft in great force, the grasshopper 
chirped as ut only chirps in these regions, and tho 
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frogs did thew best to Mill the air with thar melodious 
utterances, 

During the next day the shrp remained at anchor, and it 
being reported that there was a village near at hand, the 
Docto1 and others, immediately after breakfast, went in 
search of it. We had not gone far before we came up 
with a native armed with a bow and arrows, who had 
evidently been watching us Dr Tavingstone did not 
waderstand lus didect, but a mau he had with him did, 
and upon being told that we wished to go to is home, 
he, without hesitation, led the way. 

The word ‘near’ has a relative meaning in Africa ; 
the size of the contment, not the actual distance, is 
certainly the thing considered In England, if told a 
place was near, in the same way that a man woukl tell 
you that a toktam house was jugi round the corner, Fou 
would not expect to have to walk five miles before you 
came to your estimation; but so it1sim Africa; a man 
pokes out his chin to intimate that the distance you have 
to go is small, really nothing—but you are two hours, 
walk as hard as you will, before you reach your destina- 
tion. 

Tt was a delightful walk, however—my first march 
beneath a tropical sun; andl enjoyed it. 

‘here were but seventeen huts in the village to which 
we were taken, and they were in a miserable conditign, 
tumbling down and filthy. We seated ourselves under 
the shade of a lwge tree, and our guitle stood before us 
looking uncomfortable and irresolute, evidently not 
knowing what to do with Inmeelf, and suspicious. of onr 
motives No other people were to be seen, We asked 
him for water ; he professed to have none, but a hearty 
slap on the back, an assurance that we meant no harm, 
and the gift of a bught-coloured “cotton handkerchief, 
sent him off langhing When he returned soveral other 
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men made their appearance, and sat down in front of us, 
and finally, some women and children enme out of their 
hiding places. These people were genuine Africans ; the 
men looked unhappy and downtrodden; the children 
looked well fed and cared for, and were of prepossessing 
appearance ; but the women were simply hideous, Their 
hegtls were shaved as bald as the palm of the hand, and 
they wore m an aperture in their uppa lp a circular 
block of wood fully two inchcs in diameier A similar 
custom prevails among all the women in the Nyassa lake 
regions, though in many places they wear rings some 
thing like a table napkin ring, made of the wood of the 
castor-oil plant, instead of the block. In all cases ihe 
effect is frightful Anythmg more repulsive camot be 
concewed, and it as a fashion as inconvenient as it is 
ugiy The womerr canngt pronounce many of the words of 
thar own janguage , cating and drinking are by no means 
easy , if a woma1 would drink, she has to, throw back 
het lead, open her mouth, and pour the liquid down, 
for suction 18 out of the question; and, though the 
mothors have as inuch affection for ther ttle ones as 
our own mothers have, they cannot manifest that affection 
in the same way as or mothers do, for, with that mon- 
slrosity standing oul at right, angles to the tecth, kissing 
is unpossible, 

A. chief, upon being asked why the women wore this 
hideous thing, replied, I am sure 1 can’t say why 
they wear il, unless it is because they are women; what 
they would be if they did not wear it, I don’t know; 
they would not be men~—and it is very certain they 
would not be women—so they wear it, I s ippose, because 
they a7e women.’ 

A cogent reason truly. 

I once asked a wéman why she so disfigured herself, 
anti she told me it was not proper to show the mouth, 
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though by its use the mouth becomes more than ever the 
most prominent feature; while another woman answered 
my cnquiry thus:—‘Do you, think that any woman 
among my people would ever get a husband if she had 
not a good large “ pilali” (lip ring)? not she!’ It was 
a long tme before I could get used to the faces, of 
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women thus outraged, by this the most hideous, fashion 
the perverted fancy of woman has ever devised. 

There was no sign of food about the village we were 
in, no bleating govt or cacklmg fowl. The people were 
certainly an oppressed race, and m great poverty, and 
were no doubt compelled, by the exactions of the dominant 
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Arab, to simulate even a greater poverty And yet the 
land was a fertile land, capable of sustammg twenty tnnes 
the number of people living upon it. But here, as else- 
where in Aftica, there 1s no security for property, for if a 
village becomes comparatively rich by ils industry, sooncr 
or later it will certamly be attacked, and tts inhabitants 
enslaved, by a less industrious, but more warlike neighbour. 
And thus in lands entailing httle labour, and producing 
abundantly, the population is probably less than it was 
centuries since, and the people are ever on the verge of 
starvation. 

Nipa was the name of the head man of the village, but 
Nipa, with true Afucan policy, was not visible. We wished 
to sec him, and our friend the guide ran off to fetch him, 
but resurned, saying he was not lo be found, and bringing 
us & large melor instead, As we prachsed it, melon- 
eating was not a refined proceeding. Wo each hada 

» lump, so large that both hands were necessary to hold it; 
at this lunp we but, filling our mouths with the refreshing 
pulp, by no means a pretty process, but the only way, T 
think, of finding out what a melon really 1s; for, as we 
manage il al home, a melon is an msipid unsatisfactory 
thing, While resting, an Arab, accompanied. by hus slave, 
a tall emaciated Aliican, came into the village When 
he saw us he hesitated, for he was one of those who had 
begun unamiable about the wood; but upon Dr. Living 
stone bidding him come, forward and fear nothing, he 
came and sat in front of us, pushing tle natives on one 
side, and taking the ‘mat they were sitting upon, The 
way iu which this was done, and the effect his presence 
had upon the villigers, showed that these halfcastes were 
the scourge and terror of the aborigmes, Dr. Livingstone 
did not allude to a previous acquaintance, and scemg he 
had some young India corn with him, offered to buy it ; 
he was ready to sell, and the transaction was satisfactorily 
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accomplished. Ie cid not stay long after this, and when 
he went away he wished Allah might be with us~ 
a wish which, from the wicked expression of his face and 
the ugly voice he had, sounded more like a curse than a 
blessing 

When he was gone the villagers came forward again, 
the women fonnd thew tongues and the children their 
confidence Seeing this I went towards them, I meant to 
have laughed with the women, played with the little 
ones, and to have made myself generally agreeable; but, 
to my consternation, the women 1an off with a shrick, 
taking the children with them, and the result of my 
amiable intentions greatly amused my companions 

Dr. Lavingstone’s object in visiting this village was to 
get information, and we were informed that the qountry 
was called Cliunguta, that the supreme chief was Dom, 
who lived some distance up the river; that the nver— 
Oovooma, they called it—came from a ‘big water,’ and ,, 
that the water in the river was certainly falling, and 
would soon be so shallow as to be no deeper than a 
man’s middle. 

Nothing move was to be learnt, so Dr. Livingstone 
gave presents, and inviting the people to the ship, we 
departed. 

Towards evering, Nipa, attended by our guide of the 
morning, and others, made his appearance. Ile wag a 
grim-lookmg old man, grey headed, dirty, and disagree- 
ably odorous. He and his attendants came on board, and 
were awe-struck with all they saw. One man nearly 
went into fits with astonishment on seeing the reflection 
of himself in a looking-glass; while another, upon beng 
shown a china tobacco-jar, fashioned and coloured hke a 
Sir John Falstaff, and which opened just where the cor- 
pulence was greatest, was so alarmeil that he leaped clean 
overboard in his fright. 
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Tt was very stormy just before and afler sunset, but 
cleared up in time to allow us to sleep on deck as usual 
The mosquitoes were numerous, but our curtains were an 
effectual barrier between us and them, and protected by 
blanket, coat, and trousers, aficr the method suggested 
to us by Captam Oldfield, sleeping on deck was far mo1e 
comfortable than in the close atmosphere of the saloon. 

On the 19th it became evident to all that we had gone 
up the river as fai as we could safely go without the risk of 
being stranded for months The water was so rapidly 
falhng that there was a decrease of seven inches in one 
day; the difficulties ahead seemed increasing, and the 
question was, what should we do—go on, or at once return ? 

Tt was clear that the mission could find no settlement 
wherewe were; for, however attiactive the land about 
us, it was too near the, coast, and too much under the 
influence of the half caste Arab, to answer our purpose. 
Dr, Livingstone had a day or two before stated that it 
might be necessary to resolve upon one of two plans. 

The fist was, that we should force ow way as far as 
we could up the river, halt when we could go no further, 
that the {ishop and [ were to do what we could among 
the people as mussionaucs, while Dr. Lavmgstone and 
party proceeded overland tq Lake Nyassa, and returned 
Theh return, 16 was thought, would be simultancous with 
the next rise of the river—in tix months — If the overland 
route was found practicable, and the country and people 
favourable, we were then all to retwm to J channa, come 
back again with our whole force, and go up to the lake 
region hy way of the Rovuma, This plan, to ow minds, 
was open to gravest objections. 

The second suggestion was more 1 accordance with 
the original idea; viz, if the Rovama failcd, to retwn 
at once to Johanna, tike up our friends, &c., and go up 
to“the highland countay by way of the Zambesi and 
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Shire, But, instead of all returning, the Doctor proposed 
that Mr. May, the commander of the ‘Pioneer,’ and 
Mr. Charles Livingstone, should accompany us, while he, 
Dr. Kirk, the Makclolo, and several others, should at once 
go up to Lake Nyassa by the Rovuma, and so meet us m 
the highlands. This was an important modification of the 
origmal proposal, but, considering the nature of Dr. 
Livingstone’s position, we could not object to it, though 
it cid not satisfy uz. The Bishop was very anxious, and 
we had many conversations together on this subject, 
That our presence was an embarrassment to Dr, Livmg~ 
stone, was manifest; he had long been waiting for in- 
creased means to carry out lis work, and he was natu- 
zally anxious to make at once the best use he could of the 
means Government had now placed at his disposel; he 
had also to consult the feelmgs of those associated with Kim, 
men who, having purcly scientific objects in view, could 
not be supposed to have more than a secondary interest 10 
our mission, and who were naturally anxious 10 shield 
themsclyes from all suspicion of nob having made the 
utmost of every opportunity, when opporimnities are so 
yare as they are m African explorations, Nevertheless, I 
could not help feeling that D1. Livingstone was in a groat, 
measure responsible for ouy speedy settlement, since it 
was owing to his representations and promises that we 
came gut, and that it was his duty, therefore, to consplt 
the welfare of the mission, ever though he had to defer 
his own plans. Dr. Kirk and others were natmally 
anxious for the land journey, for to have ascertained the 
source of thc Rovuma, and to have openct out another 
route to the interior, would have added greatly to the 
reputation of the expedition ; but Dr Livingstone, with a 
dismiciestedness for which we missionaries fell very 
grateful to him, said, when the stfbject was finally chs- 
cussed, ‘I am anxious to do the best that can be done 
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for Africa, respective of my own personal fechngs, and 
taking all thingy into consideration, I think the best. thing 
that can now be done will be to get the mission esta- 
plished as quickly as possible, and to do that well, we 
had better not divide our forees. We will go down the 
river to morrow, and return to the Zarabesi all together, 
And thus it was arranged, 

We were in trouble as soon as we pushed from the 
shore, for in turning the ship the stream caught her and 
swung her on to a sand bank, and we had to work hard 
till sunset before we could get her afloat again. The 
Bishop worked in the boats, taking owt anchor and cable 
as though bred to such service, he was the admization 
and wonder of the sailors. Next morning we had not 
been gtcaming more than an hour and a half, before we 
wefe once more sground; and it required tluec days of 
incessant Jabour from all on board to get the ship afloat, 
, The Makololo worked zealously. I cncouraged and super 
intended their efforts at the capstan, and their hearty 
laughter, and droll attempts at vocalisation, for as wo 
worked I made them sing, were very cheering. It was 
umpossible not to lke these men The cflorts they made 
to please you, their invarmble good humour, and exceed 
ing modesty, would mark the man a churl who did not 
luke them, With us, doubtless, the best part of their 
chpracter was uppermost, and they were really pleasant 
companions ; under less favourable circumstances, they 
would probably appear less amuble, for a certain latent 
ferocity glitlered in their cyes at times, which showed 
them tq be men who were capable of domg terrible 
things. 

A number of the natives of the country came down to 
the river and watched our efforts to get afloat. Most of 
them had brought prévisions for sale, but for a ume their 
tinfidity made barter impossiLle Two or three for the 
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moment bolder than the rest came off to the ship in a 
canoe, but a sudden panic seized them, and before we 
could purchase what they had for sale, they paddled off 
as though their lives depended upon the speed with which 
they could get to the shore. On the third day of our 
halt, however, a cnoe came down the river, managed by 
a man and a boy. Without hesitation, they made fast 
the canoe to the ship, and jumped on to the deck. The 
man was our old aquaintance, the guide. We had won 
his confidence, and through him we were not long in 
winning the confidence of those on shore, for as soon as 
he heard of their fear, he laughed heartily, and after scll 
ing us all he had for sale, he went off to them, leaving his 
boy with us, and brought the entire party to the ship. 
Poor fellows! as s90n as they found we had no dgsire to 
eat or enslave ther, they opened out ma, marvellous way. 
They laughed and talked, ywnped about the ship, and 


became quite jolly—acted indecd like children who boast 


that they are ‘not afiaid.’ They looked hike an oppressed 

people, and their very ornaments testified to their poverty, 

for their bracelets and necklaces, instead of being of brass 

or beads, were of plaited giass, or the hair from the 
yglephant’s tail, 

“juier halling a day to give the crew a rest, we again 
eofmmenced the downward jowncy, The current was in 
ofur favour, the water had 1sen several inches, and we 

hoped to do ina few hours thg distance that had taken 

days in the ascent For a ‘time all went well with us; 
our hope seemed in a fair way of being realised ; we were 
in full sight of the sea, within three miles of onr purposed 
wchorage, when the ship went at full specd on to a sand 
spit, andl there stuck hard and fast. It was vexing, for 
the channel, several fathoms deep, was within a fow yards 
of us. Anchois were takcn out #6 once, but the men 
were tured and dispirited, and the attempt to pet affont 
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jhat night entirely failed. The tide when it 100 dhd not 
do much for us, for in the mommg the saud was piled 
up on our port side several feet above the wi ter Tt was 
Sunday ; but, afier morning prayer, we all turned to work 
with a will, and by vigorous effort, as the tide again 
flowed, we moved the slup once more imto the deep water, 
and then without further accident procceded to the 
mouth of the river. 

And so ended this attempt upon the Rovuma. But 
notwithstanding our disappointment, the novelty of om 
position, the gloriousclimate, the beauty of the scenery, the 
strange forms of animal life we had seen, and the thorough 
heartiness of those with whom we were associated, 
made hfe very enjoyable. There was not a sign of sick 
ness among us, the-unlicalthiness of African rivers secmed 
a fable ; Tnever hail better health, or larger appetite, and, 
sive when hungry, was never less conscious of having a 
stomach 

But this happy state of things did not continue. We 
had not been more than a few hours at the river’s mouth 
before a sailor sickened with the fever ‘Then the Bishop 
was attacked, and then one after another fell ii, witil 
of the Tmopeans on board, T alone eseyped the fever. 
Tt did not alfect all alike cme had il severely, others 
but slightly; some lingered in it for imany days, 
while others recovered alter a day or two of pain and 
inconvenience. * 

Our position was not well chosen. Where we were 
anchored the sea breeze came 10 us across a mangrove 
swanp,and was therefore ludeu with maluia, and a creck 
that ran through the swamp emptied ils slime mto the 
river just opposite the ship, and powoned the water 
we drank. 

So many were down with the fever at one time, 
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that our departure was delayed until the 29th—Good 
Friday. We had not then sufficient men recovered to 
work the slup im ease of severe weather; but il was 
more perilous to wait than to put to sca, and our engincer 


being convalescent, we got up steam and stood towards 
Johanna, 
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CHAPTER (I. 


RULURN TO MIT ZAMBISI 


Tr was not long before I succumbed to my ald foe, sea- 
sickness, and for three days I was useless The Bishop, 
Dr Livingstone, Dr Kirk, and others took the helm by 
tuns, and kept watch. IIaving ]ut one cngmeer fit for 
workawe could uot steam at might, and our sails were 
nof of much use 16 ts ,By Satay aflernoon we had 
exhausted our stock of wood; we had but httle coal, and 
as it was thought advisable to keep thal m store m case of? 
need, we hoisted sal ‘The ‘Pioncer’ sailed badly , we 
dmfted with the current, and mstead o° making for 
Johanna, the ship Lid sur vo cary us vo Ibo. 

On Easter Eve, Dr. Kirk shking a hammock for ine 
from stanchion to stanchion, athwart the ship’s stam, m 
order that T amght not fecl the motion of the vessel. 1 was 
a glorious mpht, never had T scen the stars so lustous. 
T gould not sleep, my mind was 10 mmg upon the loving 
preparations made by immy at, home foF the great lo 
morrow. We had hoped to have ben at Johama on 
Easter-day, but the delay in the mver had made that 
impossidale, and the necessities of owr position made us 
unable to have a celebration of the Tloly Tucharist on 
board ship. Thi gave the good Bishop and myself 
much concern; and so I kept awake dung the mght, 
noting the many cruéiform constellations in the southan 
hemisphere, and thinking of Ihm who, as at that ume 
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lay in the giave, ready to burst the bonds of death, 
and thus consummate Ihs victory, and make ecrtain ow 
salvation About three o’clock the moon shone out 
buillantly, and with the exception of a dense dark ndge 
of clouds skirting the castern horizon, all was serenely 
beautiful. As moining advanced, a gleam of light ap 
peared in the cast, and broke up the bank of cloud into 
stiange'y fuutastiv furs. As light increased, thicse 
suuster lookmg masses of vapour assumed appearances 
tauly diabolical There they were lke the foul spits of 
hell, such as pamters of old dehghted to pomtray as 
embodiments of sm; long necked, big headed, pully 
bothed, weird, wicked, and hornble looking creatures, 
huddled together a» if m fear, gazing as if fascmated, or 
retreatmg m headlong terror; while ‘above all rose the 
glorious stn, and tl en those hideous forms melted away, 
and nothing remained bub a tn ghtly lummed. cloud, 
that mght have been, and perhaps was, a causeway for 
the angels of heaven And so I sang to mysclf, ‘ Jesus 
hyes,’ and, despite ny sickness, was very happy. 

On the evening of the 81st I was able to report 
myself fit for duty I kept the first watch that mght 
Heavy showers of ram fel at mlervals The wmd was 
fitful, and occasionally violent. The old quartermaster 
and I wore on deck alone for some time — he at the helm, 
L on the look,out. Our ordeis were to keep the skip 
before the wind, but the wine played pranks with us, 
and ‘ Davy Jones,’ instead of Johanna, was, accordmg to 
the quartermaster, om ceitam destination = We were 
right out of our course, and could not get the shép up to 
it agam = Mr. May, the commandet, was below, shaking 
with fever ; I took the heli, and scnt the quartermastcr to 
call lum up When he appeared he took the helm, and 
ordered us to ‘brail the sails’ What that meant, and 
what it would accomplish, of course the old sulor knew, 
hut I was m profoundest ignorance 1 followed ln, 
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however, and did what he told me, and fora fw mutes 
it. was, ‘Pull ¢ awily hero, sir,’ ‘Let go there, sir,’ ‘ Make all 
fast here, sir.’ And so the sails were brailed, and the ship 
brought up to her might course. But now the old tar 
growled and grumbled so that i, was past branng with 
gravity, and T Jaughed heartily. Said he, expostulabng— 

‘It’s all very well for you to laugh, si, but it’s no 
laughmg matter Though T s’pose tle longer we hrs 
the more we sees. I've seen riany thugs 11 my day, but 
what I’ve seen lately beats eveything clse hollow ; for, T 
never did expect to sce a Bishop a taking onto anchors, 
and a haulmg in o’ cables, and a ship managed by the 
likes o’ you and me, sir’ 

As days went on the fever did not lessen, for though 
some yecovered, otheis were smitten (Ve were so short- 
hafided that we could gcarecly keep the sup gomg 
Our stoker {ell Wl; there was no one to supply Ins place , 
and, to hus other labours, the Bishop added that of the 
stoker, for I saw hnn emerge from the enzme room ay 
plack as a sweep, he had been stoking for several hours 

We sighted Comoro very emly on the moun, of 
April 2, and we anchored dose to Mohilla, about unleay. 
We had then consumed our las, shovel of coals, and hid 
scarcely a gallon of hosh wa er Jefl, for by an oversysht 
the tanks hag not been Wed n the Revuma It was 
clgse work, and it was only by the good providence of 
God that we escaped a gat dis: ster 

Mohilla is the smallest of the Comotos, but certamly 
the most beautiful, 1615 preemimently an isle of beauty 
We anchored opposite to a pleassat looking village, and 
a canoe contammg a grand lookmg id vidual, in Guban 
and flowing robes, at once came off to us. This man 
spoke a little English, and he wanted to know who we 
were, where we had come fiom, and where we were 
gofhg to. We satisfied him on those points, and made 
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known our wanis—wator and wood, fresh meat and 
vigetables. But nothmg but water could be mmeciately 
had = The tsland was governed by a queen, and her 
consent was uecessary to all trading transactions with 
strangers. The queen Jived at Fomboni, five or six miles 
futher alonz the const, so messengers were at once sent 
to her, and we went on shore. The village was well 
kopt, clean, and orderly The natives, a mixed population 
of Arab, Malagash, and African, weie not so very dn y ; 
the children were prepossessing, and intelligent, Men 
were sitting about under the trees chantmg the koran 
for they were in the full fervour of the Ramadam, whet all 
good Mussulmen fast and pray from sumise to sunset, 
but feast and sin fiom sunset to sunrise Bananas and 
other {ru 1 were tempting the palate im all directioys, but 
until the queen’s permission ta sell Was received, udt a 
single thing could we purchase 

Tn the rnorning a messenger arrived from her majesty, 
graciously mviting us to her palace. Abdallah Ben Ah, 
the messenger, a quiet looking, soft speaking man, av- 
nounccd Iumself, first, a9 the qucen’s treasurer; secondly, 
as a general dealer, ready to sell you anything and every- 
thing you needed, eggs or firewood, bullocks or negroes, 
Tle sent away Ins canoe, and yeturned with Di Livingstone 
and Di. Kark, the Bishop and myself to Fomboni. Four 
of the Mako olo manned our boat. As we went algug 
wwe wanted to know all about Mohilla, and Abdilah was 
guile ready to tell us It was an abode of bhisy, a 
paradise of happ ness, noth ng discordant ever entered 
there, aud he, Abdallah Ben Al, was the happicshof mon, 
for did he not live at Molulla Was the queen mariucd ? 
Yes, she was maried; her husbanc, however, was not at 
Molla; he had gone to Zanzibar, and was not expected 
to return ; but there was nothing hanuable m th’s Tittle 
arrangement, wil were contont 5 it was just asal should’ he. 
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Fomboni consisted of a fort mounting forty small guns, 
the queen's palace, a mosque, and 300 or 400 honses 
Its position was charming. Several large dhows were 
moored close to the shore, one of which was pointed out 
to us by Abdallah as the queen’s, but which we learnt she 
never used, Why should shs? Once at Molulla, who 
would wish to leave it The whole masculine population 
were awaiting our arrival, and, shoulmg and screaming, 
accompanied us to the palace. The Makololo cxuted 
much cunosty, for though Afmeans were nunerous 
enough on the island, such stalwart, swaggering fellows 
as these four Makololo were 1are. We passed the fort, 
and saw there a number of men armed with muskets 
Entering the court of the palace, we found a body-guard 
drawp up, armed with spears only. We were conducted 
tosthe council chamber of this hile state Tt was a long, 
narrow, whitewashed room, with benches on either side. 
The walls were ornamented with ancient lookiwg gums, 
pistols, and spears At the end of this chamber sat 
various grey bearded men with rosaies in thew hands; 
for, bke certain Cnristiaus, the Mussulman regulates Irs 
prayers by his beads. As we entered these men arose, 
and beckoned us to the scats of honour, The Makolalo 
followed, and squatting down on their haunches myht im 
font of these venerable gitybcards, surveyed them with 
fearless curiosity. 

* Then the principal personage opened Ins mouth, and 
gravely sud— 

‘Tow you get along? What's the best news?’ 

Dr. Javingstone detailed ow wants and our woes, told 
him who he was, where he had been, and where he was 
going. 

They elevated their eyebrows, weie exciled, and ex- 
pectorated vchemestly. For a few minutes there was 
a*considerable mastication of beetle nut ‘Those who 
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filled the lower part of the room pressed forward; dingy 
heads were thrust m it the windows , all’were eagor nob 
to lose a word — Cuniosity made the people rude; those 
outside ciushed those nside, a disturbance was the result. 
The mighty men cjaculated angnly, and the spearmen 
thrust at the disturbers savagely, as though they would 
terminate the curiosity by summary measures * 

Then it was annoanced by a man m scantiest apparel 
that the Queen was ready to icceive us, and we 
ascended by steps, and through a trap door, into a 
large ill furnished 100m, and found ourselves in the 
royal presence, At the end of the room furthest from 
the entrance the queen sat on a handsome Turkey carpet 
She was habited ma flowing robe of 1cd and gold, and 
wore a mask ghiterm, with spangles, which prevented us 
cemng the whole of her face, yet Icft sufficient revealed to 
show that she was yorng and good look ng. At her side, 
dressed in Arab costume, stood het son, a pretty cluld 
about three years old, Ladies m wating, old and ugly, 
and by no means cleanly, who were chewing beetle. mut, 
and copiously expelling saliva, sat on the floor around 
their royal mistress ‘The queen did not chew; but she 
cid royally gracefully and well, aud motioned us to 
chairs with much dignity. She did not spetk Tnglish, 
though she spoke French fluntly, which none of our 
party did, for one afler the other, to her great amusg- | 
ment, broke down m. attempting to reply to her m thal 
language. So a grand Johanna man present, who was 
proud of Ins English, acted as mteimeter. The queen 
was cmuous, and showed much imtdheence by her 
questions and remarks JTeang that the Makololo 
were below, she expressed a wish to see them, and they, 
nothing abashed, stalked into the 1oyal clamber, and 
squatted before the queen Sherlst, of true orient] 
flavour, was then bro ght to us; permission was given’ o 
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purchase what we needed, and we then bowcd and retired, 
Nhe Makololo saluted upon leaving. Moloke, mdeed, 
sivode forward a step or two, and with a force of 
expression wh ich fust stattlod the queen aud then made 
her laugh, sud in his na ive fonguc 

‘Romam well, and ive long, Queen of the Nations ! 

As we were Jeaving the palace the Johanna man, with 
bated breath and mysterious ar, mformed us that the 
queen’s prrne minister, who was not presene on account 
of sickness, wished to speak to us on affars of moment. 
We went towards the muumeterial abode On our way, 
to om smprise, we were met by two Frenchmen—one, 
Le Pire Finaz, the othe, Monsiewt Arnoud, both Jesuits. 
They demonstrated much joy on scemg us; mvited us to 
thew Jiousc; and we accepted thei: invitation, promis 
ing on our return to visit them 

The prime munster was a stout old man, with a black 
skin, and a white beard ; a disagreeable, restless, wicked- 
looking old man, whose wWness was evidently assumed 
Dr. Livingstone expressed his willingness to hear what 
he had lo say ; but he spoke no English, and deputed to 
the Johanna man the task of making known to us the 
cause of his anx ‘ly, end he, with the an and action of 
an actor, sad, 

‘Trventy yous ago, the brother of the King of Mala- 
gash came (o Molutla, He brought with han very many 
dhows, filled with very many pe ople, and he made war 
upon the people of Molilla, and won very many battles 
Tle was very strong, and the pcople of Molulla could not 
defeat ym But they were very good Mussuhmans, snd 
loved their 1chigion, wlule the Malagash are dogs, and have 
no ieligjon; so they said lo hm. “If you wish to be our 
king, let you and your pople become of our 1eligion, 
and we will fight noe more; bul Wf you will not do this, 
we'will fight every day until theie is not one of us left 
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alive.” Ife said, very good, and he and all his people 
became good Mussulmans, and so we'were all happy 
agan ‘Then the kmg sent for his wife, and she brought 
with her a babe not yet born, and that babe is our 
queen. In a hitile time the old queen died, and then the 
lang diced also They had but tlus one child. But 
before the king died he called to him this gentleman 
(pointing to the prime minister), and this (pointing to 
another old man), and he took Is little daughter in Ins 
arms, the present queen, you know, and he said to them, 
* Be kind to he, take care of her, and 1ule for her until 
she become a woman.” This they did, and all were very 
happy ‘The queen becomes a woman, and must have a 
husband, and so she marries an Arab man who cane here 
from Zanzibar. After this all were very happy, byt only 
for a short time ; for this Arab man, because he mnaacd 
the queen, thinks h mself a king, and would not Jet any 
one but himself rule; would not let anyone but himself 
» sce the queen , and treated all the pcople of Molilla as 
Vhough they were dogs, dut, swe Te took from them 
Hew goods; he would not let any slups come to the 
island to buy what we had for sale; he made the 
PGople very poor; and then he went away to Zanzbau, 
Md took with hm 800 men, to show the Zanzibar 
people what a great man he‘was But when he returncd 
“40 Mohilla he only brought 100 men back, and said all 
the 1est weie dead =e said that, but we did uot believe 
hin. We say he scld them for slaves. So the people of 
Mohilla became very angry, amd diove him away from 
the island, and swore by Allah that he should neyer come 
back again Was that right? Say?’ 
‘Right! qmte right!’ sad I, ina glow of mgst undi- 
plomatic fer vour, a1 to the amusement of my companions. 
“There ! there! you hear this!’ #ud the Johamea man, 
patmg the prime minister on the back And then*he 
procecded— 
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‘But listen again. This Areb man goes io Zanzibar, 
and the queen is'very sory that her husband 18 away from 
her; she haya very good heert, bub avery bad head. 
No sense, none, women neve have; and so she 15 not 
happy without her husband, she wishes him to come 
back, and she sorrows very much, Well, this Arab inan 
15 alraul to come back alone, so he tries first of all to get 
the kmg of Zanzibar to brmg hun back; thon he goes 
io the French, and they listen io what he anys, and send 
two men here. One of them says he comes to tcach, 
the other says he conies to farm ; but they do not teach ; 
they do not fm, They go to the queen day after day, 
and thcy talk a great deal to her; what they say 
no one knows; Iyut the Zanabar people tell us that the 
Fieugh ate going go bing back the Arab man, and if we 
wl not have hiin, then they will take Mohilla them- 
selves, give the queen money, give the Arab man moncy, 
and make Mohilla lke Mayotte—a place where they can 
grow sugar Now we donot wish the Fiench to come, for 
tiey make tie people work very hard, and do not pay 
then. We would like 10 have » consul hke Mr. Sunley, 
at Johanna, and then the French will keep away. We 
do not lke the Menech we hate the French Tf they 
do come, the people of Molulla swear by Allah that they 
will all go away. But they will come, we sem, and they 
will mmuke this Arab mau com. too What do you 
advise? Say?’ f) 

And this, Abdallah Ben Al, was the paradise of 
content you picluied to ws! 

What was advised is not of much consequence, That 
the French wish for Mohilla thae can be no dowht, and 
I dare say they will get it. A better sugar plantation 
could not be found in that part of the world, 

We left the prm@muuster looking more sinister’ than 
ever, and though there was without doubt much truth in 
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thé navrative we had just heard, yet my sympathies went 
with the little queen, She was in a bad position be- 
twcon her Arab husband, those plotting, selfish, old 
rascals, those mimsters of hers, and Messieurs the 
Trenchmen All had thew own ends io serve at her 
expense 

As we went toward the French residchee we wore 
followed by a curious crowd of men and boys; but 
when we drew near to the house, one after the other 
dropt off, untal we approached the door alone. Le Pére 
and Monsieur were very hospitable. Liqueurs and cigars 
were offered with an uresistible politeness The priest 
had a head nobly proportioned, but the expression of 
his countenance was not pleasmg Monsicur was i 
look, word, and gesture essentially Frerch , a very ¢lever 
man, evidently, and as unhke an agifculturst as cofild 
well be conceived Ie understood Ingl sh a litte, 
he said, and IT gave hun credit for more than he cared 
to own to They had both lived for some time at 
Madagascar, and were very cautious of what they sad 
about Mohilla; though they called the pcople demons, 
wild beasts, and detestable. Monsieur declared they had 
tried to poison them, 

Before returnng to the ship we uegotialed with 
Abdallah for the supphes needed. And uext day, as 
Dr. Livingstone found we could get better supphed pb 
Fombom, we steamed to that place. 

We stayed here several days in order to recruit the 
crew, and the fever-smitten profited by the halt, though 
several were much shaken, and few £4 for worl. . Those 
of the crew who went ashore were grievously dis 
appointed, for they could find uo intoxieating lquor on 
the island. One old sailor declared that, though he had 
been sailng about the world ever®since he was a boy, 
Mohulla was the first place he had been to where it Was 
impossible to get dinnk, 
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I made a good many fiten ls among the children of the 
island The little creatures~ they were all boys, the girls 
bemg rarely vistble—came round me whencver T went 
ashore, and begged me to teach them to speak English, 
So I walked with them, talked with than, and told them 
the Tnglish for anything they pomted out to me; o1 sab 
down, and desenbcd on the sand the letters of the alphabet. 
Most of these boys had pleasing features, and they wee 
quick in thought as well as im feeling, They hated the 
French mtensely, and whenever Le Pére and Monseur 
were spoken of thei countenances fell, and they all spat 
vehemently on the ground, with disgust and vexation, 
I had never scen such an Anti Gallican fecling The 
last evening we spent at Mohilla I went on shore to take 
infhng presents tofsome of my young friends. I stayed 
with them, tallang and simging, until the Mueddin, on the 
top of the mosque, called the faithful to evenmg prayer. 
The sun was gone down, and the httle ones held up their 
hands in silence, and went quietly off towards their 
homes As I turned, however, towards the boat, one ‘of 
these childien came back to me Ie put his hand in 
imme, and cnt cated me to tvke him away Tle said he 
wanted to be all the same as the Enghsh, and tied to 
make me say ‘finish ’—the word with which they con- 
cluded all arrangements satisfactory to themselves. 

w\. few hours steanung brought us to Pomoney, Jo- 
hanna, and we then learnt that the whole of our L1ends 
had gone to the other side of the island The Dishop 
and Dr, Kirk resolved to walk agross to Muzunudu. T 
kept to the ‘Pioneer.’ Nows of oue arvval had preceded 
us, and when we anchored off Muzumudu, Captam 
Stirling, of the ‘Wasp,’ who was at Johanna, awaiting 
ordas, came off to us, bringing Mr. Walla, with him, 
We then obtained mde particular information about our 
brethren, It appeared that aficr we left Johanna for 
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the Rovuma, they stayed a few days on the Vega, then 
went round ma dhow to Muzumudu, and oecupicd the 
disused consulate, which Mr Sunley had kindly prepared 
for them, Ilere they were attacked by fover. Mr. 
Scudamore and Adams sullered severely, But all were 
now convalescent, for they had left the const late, which 
was close to the filthy town, and were livmg on the top 
of a hill nearly a thousand fect above the sca. This 
place was a perfect paradise The cottages they there 
vecupied also belonged to Mr Sunley, and to this gentle- 
man we were largely indebted, for Ins kindness and 
hospitality were exceeding and invariable. 

When I went on shore I found myself once more in 
the presence of royalty, for close to the principal mosque 
there was a crowd of gaily diessed ipen, one of eyhom 
came forward and offered me his hand, Waller at The 
same time introduced me to him as the king of Johama, 
Te was a mild-looking, mtcllgent young man. There 
vere vatious other little mightmesses, and My. Rowley. 
Prince Mahomet, Mr Rowley, Prince Abdallah, Ge, &e, 
occupied the next five minutes. Our friends seemed in 
fnvour with these people, and the king had left hu 
country residence m order that he might have the 
benefit of thei society Ip was reading Dnghsh with 
Waller, and one and all were so anxious to improve 
themselves in our tongue, that they had been consteut 
visitors to our friends, m order 4o profit by their instruc 
tion The people of Johanna, genctally, had acted with 
much good feelng; and the En,lish missionaries were 
cvidently greatly esteemed by them. « 

When we arrived at Lindaani—the name given to that 
pat of the island where our frends were lvinp—we 
found that the Bishop and Dr. Kivk bad arrived. The 
Bishop had fever aga; if came dh while walking, from 
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Pomoney, and he had the utmost difficulty m Leaching his 
destination. 

At evening prayer, the whole mission stall met to- 
gethor for the first time. 

Poor Adams had lost the bonny look he had on 
leaving Ingland; he was much pulled down. Gamble 
was greatly weakened, but Proctor and Scudamore looked 
well A good report was given of the coloured men we 
brought from the Cape, for though as open to sickness 
as Ruropeans, ther conduct had been admirable. 

When we returned to the ‘ Pioncer,’ next day, we 
found D2, Livingstone preparmg to pay the lang a visit. 
I went with him. The approach io the king’s house 
was not pleasant. The strects were so narrow, that 
extending your hagds you touched the houses on cither 
sidé. The road was so out of repaw that we were m 
constant danger of tripping up, and the foulness under 

4 ow fect was so abundant and disgusting, that had we 
fallen we would have felt defiled for a month to come 

‘he Johanua mouarch had an cAtraurdiné y residuive 
jor go exalicd a personage The entrance hall was a 
mere ban; foul wate. m filthy vessels, cocoa mut 
rubbish, and a varicty o° other abommations, made it 
repulsive to sight and small The receplion-chumber 
wag free from such actuil defilements, but 1 was fu 
frog, clean, though much care and some money had been 
expended in fitumg it up after the oriental fashion. 

We were before our time, I suppose, for some of the 
Indies of the harem were there when we entered We 
just sawethe skurts of their raiment ay they rushed out, 
utiermg frightened exclamations, And one of our con- 
ductors ran forward and held a curtam before an opening 
that had to be passed. by other ladies before they could 
gel clear away from v8 infidels. But the curtain was too 
small. We saw several lightly-clad females pass by, and 
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as they could not iesist the temptation to look in our 
direction, we were able to judge of their beauty; ther 
facos were flat and fat, dingy and dirty. 

The kg came im shortly after this, and made no 
attempt to act tha kmg le was much interested in Di. 

lavingstone; hal read his travels; and asked many 
questions relative to Africa, and pleased all by his intulli- 
genee, and gentlemanly behaviour. 

That day was a great day ; the last of the Ramadam ; the 
king and all Ins courtiers went in gayest apparel to the 
mosque as soon as we left them. At night the people 
were excited, drummed, and fired off guns incessantly, 
and sleep was impossible. I always have a disposition to 
‘rejoice with those that do rejoice;’ but this might, I 
could scarcely keep fiom exccrating the rqoicney that 
deprived me of the rest I needed so greatly—for Thad 
been for days without sleep 

We passed the next day at Lindaan. The Bishop 
was very unwell, and caused us much uneasiness, «\ bout 
inidday we were surprised by a messenger, who 1. 
bicathless mio our house, and exelaimed, ‘the king!’ 
And in a few seconds afterwards, followed by a numerous 
and motley ature] suite on foot, his majesty alightcd ab 
ourdoor—tfrom his donkey! King and courtiers made them- 
selves at home, for this was no visit of ceremony, Te 
cxpressed himself sorry to hear we were zomg to leave 
Johanna, and said if a missionary would come to live ab 
Johanna he would be glad, and would give lum land, fo1 
he wanted to perfect himself m the English language, and 
the explnations cf a person were better than that of a 
dictionary—though ‘Walker was very good’ Tle and 
hi people had come up the mountain to pray, at a@ conta 
sacred spot by the side of the stream flowing close to us, 
and they left behind their cloaks affl swords, while hey 
went to their devotions, When they returned, the ae 
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again expressed his regret at losing us so soon, and bade 
us farewell. Ilis departure was a strange sight. The 
donkey, a fine animal, was brought to the door, and when 
he mounted, his attendants arranged themselves in ordor 
about him. For a few seconds this order was observed, 
and the whole assemblage, some in bright coloured and 
plentiful drapery, others without drapery of any kind, 
moved gravely away. The altogether of the thng 
was novel. Mountam and valley, cascade and river, a 
vegetation equal to anythimg under heaven, the blue sea 
in the distance, and this petty monarch in his poor pomp 
and splendour, constituted a picture which was strikmp, 
But when the king had passed by the grove of palms 
growing about our house, he forced his steed suddenly 
into a gallop, and the effect was perfectly ndiculous, The 
digifitaries strove to keep thei places, but most of them 
weie fat and short-winded, and burdened with their 
johday attire, and notwithstanding all ther efforts they 
were soon left behind, to curse and to pant, as they saw 
their places assumed by the sturdy half naked slaves, who, 
less pampered, were flecter of foot 

At mght there was another great rejoicing ; the people 
were not drunk with wine, but they were madly drunk 
with excitement. ‘ 

Our stay at Johanna was longer than we anticipated 
Sevgral members of the expedition were far from well, 
and the condition of the ‘Wasp’ was so bad, the ship’s 
doctor, and the majority of the crew bemg down with 
fever and other ulnesses brought on by exposure and 
hard. work on the coast, that Dr Kirk attended to the sick 
for a few days 

Several of the c.ew of the ‘ Pioneer,’ who had suffered 
most from the fever, ~were sent on board the ‘Wasp,’ 
invahded, and sxx Joha¥na men were taken im their places. 
Thost invaded woe ina miserable condition, for the 
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fever, owing probably to previous disease, had punrshed 
them wofully. : 

The * Wasp’ supplicd the ‘Pioncer’ with sufficient coal 
not only to steam across to the Zambesi, but to carry her 
past the woodless districts of the mver, But when this 
coal was on board, it became apparent that little else 
could be taken, The ‘ Pioneer’ was then as heavily Jaden 
as she should he, and Th Tivings one informed the 
Bishop that instead of bemg able to take back to the 
Zambesi all our stores and material, as he had promised 
to do, he would only be able to take about one third of 
them ‘This was a grave mattcr; for there was now no 
possibility of getting any other conveyance to the Zam- 
besi. What we had provided for omsclves we should 
doubtless want, for those best mformgl on the subject of 
our probable necessities for the first year or so, had 
selected our stores at the Cape, and I could not look at the 
future without gloomy foreboding, when I found that 
nearly two thirds of the stores pronounced absoluely 
necessary were to be Jeft behind. ‘Truly the Rovuma 
aiangement was proving to us most unfortunate 1m 1s 
issues, It was the beginning of troubles; the first of an 
unhappy series of events which have made the Umversilies’ 
Mission sadly famous. 7 

Tad we gone up the Zambesi in Tebrumy we should 
have secured all our stores, for then there would hve 
been uo need for the coal whieh ci owded the decks of the 
‘Pioneer’ at Johanna. But we were not men to waste 
time in useless reflections, or to meet troubles half way, 
and having got an assmance fiom Dr. Tavingsfone that 
he should have no difficulty in helping ws to get our 
second year’s stores, ag he should not take « sea-voyaze, 
and should not need coal, we were consoled. Tt way a 
guovous thing truly to leave so uch that was valuabl. 
behind. to be wasted, spoiled, or pillaged, yet, followi g 
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our good. Bishop’ 5s example, we made the best we could of 
our position. Comforts we did not want, and we trusied 
that om biead would be sure, and that our water would 
not fal. It was m such emergencics as these that the 
grand features of Bishop Mackenzie’s character shone 
out; his futh, hope, and charity were inexhaustible. Ths 
certainly was the ‘ charity that never faileth, and it was 
good to be with lim, for he had the rare faculty of de- 
veloping in others that which was their best 

We left Muzumudu on the marning of the 18th, and 
steamed round to Pomoney As soon as we arrived, the 
Bishop (who was now better), Waller and myself went to 
the storeship, and getting up our stores fiom the hold, 
secured a selection of those things we could take with us 
most of our barter 200ds = We could not finish om work 
that day, and it was not watil sunsct on the following day 
that we had made all arranges rents. 

When all was on board, the ‘Pioncer’ was laden to 
within au inch o: sv of what she could safely auiy ut 
smooth water, and our voyage actoss to the Zambesi was 
considered a dcespeiate veutuie, especially as Mr May, 
the commander, had resigned, the monsoon was changmg, 
the weathe, threatened storn, and Dr. Tavingstone was 
to uct as captain, Jb was a bpld thing for a man whose 
knowledge of navigation was so limited ay his, to take 
the,entire command of a ship—and so the professional 
commanders thought—andeshiugeed thar shoulders, and 
wished us a safe voyage, cvidently not expecting what 
they wished, 

Tt coyld not have been ctheiwise, in so lar as we 
nussionaries were concerned; we had no notion of 
holding back, so we committed ourselves to God's 
mercy, and as no better guardianship could be desired 
for us, we were conte 

We left Johanna on Monday, April 22 Fever still’ 
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prevailed among us, and from the foul and crowded state 
of the little ship, this was not to be Wondered at. At 
“most there was but hoalthy accommodation for twenty 
people on board the ‘ Pioneer, and there were forty-cight, 
with an amount of baggage, &c., disproportionately large. 
The deck was blocked wp with boxes, bales, and sacks of 
coal. The saloon and alter-cabm were offensive with the 
odour proceeding from the mass of stuff stored in Lhem. 
For three days, when unwell and unable to remam on 
deck, I lay up in a corner of the saloon with my head 
close to a number of sugar cane tops, wluch weie fer 
mentmg and developing vinegar, while piled about ine 
were reuns of paper, contaming between their leaves 
botanical specimens, many of them imperfectly dried and 
rotimg. Indeed, every available space in the shy, Lore 
and alt, was blocked up with stores, baggage, and natural 
history specimens, nob only preventing a free current of 
au, but poisonmg what we had. 

Duing the first three days of our voyage the ship wont” 
heavily through the sea, and had we capeienecd any- 
thing like the rough weather picdy ted, we must have 
thrown overboard all that was stored on the deck. A fler 
the third day our course was easier, the coal we had. 
consumed lightened the ship, the wind and waves abated, 
and we no longer fell arxious about our safety, On the 
filth day we shut off the steam and horsted saul 

Fever did not leave us durivg these days, On Sumclay, 
the 28th, the Bishop and sevetal otheis were suflermg 
severely, Mr. Scudamore picached im the mozumg, and 
while preaching was suddenly taken il] with fever, and 
was unable io fimsh his sermon. "hese altucks were 
generally of bricf duration, though their retain was to he 
expected at any moment, 

On the 29th we sighted Jand, witch proved to ho the 
Quilimane coast: We weie not moire than six Miles 


and confusion when they burst was deafumag. Such a 
tumult of water you rarely see; look where you would 
there was an angy, hungry looking foam. ‘The sense of 
danger in onc’s position gives to existence an intensity 
not by any means disagreeable, for though fully conscious 
of the peril, it 1s far from unpleasant to discover so much 
vitalitywim yourself, «In a small boat it might be other 
wist, though I have heal say that the feclng of bemg 
shot along before a huge roller, which every moment 
threatens to break and overwhelm you, 1s dehghtful, It 
may be so, but I have no w sh to experience such dehght 
AS i, was with us, ma stont litle ship, with a man for 
captain who knew the channel, and whose nerves were 
iron, our spits were raised by the state of thmgs about 
you, from the conviction that we were able~ humanly- 
speaking—to set the danger gt defiance, 
For a few minutes all went well with us I was 
begmuing to look forward to a might of comfort, undis- 
turbed by the 1olling and pitching of the ship, when the 
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moment before were all but overwhelming her. We 
anchored for the mght about five miles from the shore. 
Next mormmg—8S. Philp and James’ Day, a happy 
day I thought for a nussonaty Bishop aud staff to enter 
the heathen land where they were to work-—om attempt 
to gel into the uver was successful. ‘There was less 
southmg in the wind, and the swell was not so gheavy. 
The passage was tubulent, hut by no means terrible ; 
and we anchorcd without nushap in the smooth water of 
the Zambesi 
There can be no doubt that this bar is a formidable 
obstacle in the way of making the Zambes the highway 
to the interior of Africa, T think ab an insurmountable 
obstacle, for, though a steam tng might be able, four days 
out of every seven throughout the year, to go over the 
bar, with a smiling, vessel in {ow, yet the hope of making 
tus mouth of the river a commercial port must be very 
small, as the anchorage for ships, both outside and ingide 
of the river, is ag bid and asingsuflicient as can be; and a 
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At most seasons of the year, sailing vessels of a certain 
chaught have no difficulty in gettmg to and from 
Quilmane The bar is not so formidable, the channel 1s 
wider and less tortuous, and at Quilmane there is much 
more convenience for shipping than can be found either 
at the Kongone or East Labo The great objection to 
the Quilimane nver 1s this—2 is not a brunch of the 
Zambesi, At Quihmane you must unlade your vessel, 
put the cargo mto canoes, carry ib up the river a four 
days’ journey, unship again, and then carry 3t overland 
some distance to the Zambesi; for the Naquaqua, the 
feeder of the Quimane river, takes its rise among hills 
somewhere belund Mount Morumbula, and practically 
does not communicate with the Zambesi 
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Trt Portuguese Government, since Dr Livingstone has 
made the Zambesi famous, have asserted thew exclusive 
night to the nver hy erecting a custom-house ab the 
Kongone, and keep ig a few soldiers there, We found 
the mihtary to consist of a corporal and three qv four 
privates, coloured” men, dresseg m blue cotton wnfonns 
A Emopean officer was ther commandant, but he was not 
at his post when we zntered the river. 

As soon as we wee anchored TDr Tavingst one went on 
shore, and found letters from the Governor of Quilimane, 
m one of wluch he stated that the Bishop and his party 
had. been staongly recommended to his good offices by 
his Government, and he therefore offercd all the assisianee 
in his power ‘This was satisfactory, though we did not 
at” that time think we should avail omselves of his 
assistance, ag it seemed detormmed by Dr Lavingstone 
that we missionaries were to have nothing whatever to 
do with the Portuguese. 

Inhamissengo, the island formed by the Kongone 
mouth of the Zambesi and the West Luabo, 15, not an 
unhealthy looking place — It consists more of sand than 
mud, though a little inland, among the mangroves, mud 
and slime of the foulest, mecls one’s eye as the tde 
recedes. Nothing in the way of (dd, save a few beans, 
grows on Inhamissengo, though it is a famous liguor 
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plantation The dwarf palm abounds, and the natives, 
mostly slaves of the landowncrs higher up the river, 
where the Delta is very fertile, extract a juice from this 
tree, which, unfermented, is a delicious drink, and, distilled, 
yields a pleasant and a wholesome spirit 
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The natives on and about the Delta are, physically, a 
fine race, broad shouldered, and deep chested ; m outward 
appearance, as good specimens of humanity as you 
meet with south of the Zambesi. And were it not for 
the degradation forced upon them by the Portuguese, I 
should thik them capable of a higher elevation than the 
Southerp tribes ; they arc more genial, and have quicker 
sympathies, 

The Portuguese, wherever they acquire territory in 
these parts of Africa, divide the natives into two classes ; 
the colono and the slves The colono are the original 
owrfers of the sol They are nominally freemen, but 
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are giound down by such mgid rules and exactions, tha 
thar condition is little better than that of the slave The 
whole of the Portuguese possessions arc divided into 
distiicis called pracos, which, with the exeeption of a few 
erown lands, are assigned to individuals who hold tiem 
al a nominal rent for a certam number of lives, ‘The 
colono have to pay tribute, equel to a bushel of corn por 
head, per annum, to the owner of the praco on which 
they hve; and this vibute is enforced by fines, imprison- 
ment, and slavery Added to tlus they ae compclled to 
give personal service without remuneration, whenever 
called upon, not only to the possessor of the soil, but to 
the crown officials, and to supply with food (ree of charge 
soldiers, and others employed by the government, whon. 
fravcllng. ‘There are laws professedly 1egulatigg the 
relation of these colono to the owners of the pracos tad 
others, but }ke all laws in thes VPorluguese colomes, 
they atc but a dead letter ; the colono are not only 
aubject to the caprice and cxtortion of the landowner, 
but to that of every soldier or official in their ueighhour 
hood, and their condition is truly wretched. 
~ Tho slaves are acquired by purchase, or by violence, 
fiom the tibes inland As a rule the Portuguese 
do not go into the intengr, attack the villages, and 
bring away the inhvbitants as captives; now and then 
however an enterprising man mong them may make a 
raid, and plunder and enslave, but. generally they send 
their agents, natives whom thcy have degraded and 
trained to the purposes to which they pub them, in order 
to pmchase slaves, They ate able to do this,,. because 
throughout the land slavery is an institution among the 
natives themselves. Not the same kind of slavery that 
cxisls among the Portuguese, in America, and elsewhere, 
for there 15 "ite m common bctavecn the lwo systems. 
With the nataves there 1s no such gical distinction 14 
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master and slave. Among the tribes we dwelt with, the 
word slave had no equivalent in their own language ; the 
term used had been mtroduced by foreigners ; buta certain 
number of the people hold a similar relation to their chiefs 
and great men that Abrahain’s servants held to Imm 
Their system 1s therefore patmarchal, for the chief 1s 
recognised as and called the father, and those who are 
subject to him, are spoken of and regarded as lus 
children But this system 1s without doubt the source, 
and in some respects the cause of the other system of 
slavery. For, tempted by those articles of Curopean 
manufacture which the slavers take with them, the chief 
will frequently, as by their laws they have the right to 
do, sell their children these people who are subject to 
thom.s Beads, thick brass wire, and unbleached calico 
are*the usual barter goods, the last bemg most generally 
in request; mdeed it is the main currency of the country; 
with which the traveller may buy whatever the natives 
sell, and so gicatly is ib desired, aud so lightly are men, 
women, and children csteemed, that two yards only, worth 
one shilling, was, when we entered the land, the price 
frequently paid for a man or a woman In this way, . 
doubtless, many slaves are acquired But when the 
demand 1s great, or the chigfs and others refuse to sell 
those over whom they have power and thot gh sorely 
tomppted by thei necessities, they do frequently refuse to 
sell thar people, for they are a kind hearted 1ace, and 
have often much affection the one for the othor—the 
slavers then take up bribes, such as guns and gunpowder ; 
they sy up strife between village and village, between 
tribe and tbe; they kindle and keep up wars with 
diabolical ingenuity, in order that they may purchase the 
prisoners which each side makes im the war. The chicfs 
object usually to self their own people, but they have 
no ser" tuple in selling those they make prisoners in war * 
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Tt is thus the vast ninjorty of slaves are acquiied, Do 
away with the tefl in human beings, and you do away 
with the gtealer part of those wais which keep the 
African tribes im a slate of constant terror and de norali- 
sation, I have no iesitaion in saying that for evory 
slave so acquired, twenty lives have been saciiliced in 
geting him; and for every plantation of so-called ‘happy 
slaves,’ a cistricl of twenly square miles has been de- 
vastated m order to secure them 

Tn common with curselves the Portuguese have made 
the slave-trade illegal, but because they stall permit 
slavery to exist in all their colonics, the slave tiade 
exists also; fo1 wherever you make it lawful for a min 
to regard his fellow-man as something less than man, 
as property in common with his cattle and swine,evlach 
he may sell as ho would his horse or Ins swine to ‘his 
next door neighbour you cannot prevent him finding the 
best market for his ;10perty. And, then, as the price paid 
by the foreign purchaser 1s ten times greater vhan he can 
get {rom lus neighbour, he will use the utmost exertion 
to get the foreigner for his customer. Wo find that 
slaves ave still being exported from these Portuguese 
colonies, notwithstanding the presence of officials who 
me placed there to y revent fhis abominable traffic The 
cause is the Portuguese Government pay sheiv African 
officials such miscrable stipends, that the comforts of Ile, 
so longed for in that climatesae beyond thei means, 
and it is to be feared that some are not able to resist the 
slave-tiader’s bribe when it 1s offered. Tlonourable, kind 
hearted men I know, are there, who regret as much as 
we can do the demoialisation which they are muable to 
prevent, 

To illustrate the impunity with which law is somo- 
times set at defiance, ‘I will tell a filo as it was told to 
me,’ by one who was so inumatcly acquamted with the 
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transaction that I suspected lum to have borne some part 
in it. 

Senhor ——, a well known merchant, entered into ane 
gotiation with a house at Bourbon to supply 1 with 2000 
slaves period of nine months to clapse between the 
dehvery of the first and second thousand. In due time, 
either by barter or by violence, the first thousand of 
men and women were got together TIntil the ships were 
ready to receive them, these poor creatures were kept 
outside the town, and fed from its stores; everyone 
must have known what was beiig done. When the 
ships were ready, the slaves were marched through tho 
the town (at night it 1s said), embarked at its port, and 
having escaped our cruisers, were carricd safely to those 
for whom they wero intended 

Th full reliance upon the good faith of the Bourbon 
house, the Senhor had no sooner got rid of this first con 
signment than he sent out lis agents, far and near, and 
collected the second thousand. The slups returned, but 
mstead of the paynient he expected, they brought a 
notification from the house ab Bourbon which diove the 
Senhor nearly wild. The moncy was not fortheommg, and 
in his anger he hoisted sail and proceeded at once to 
Bourbon, giving orders tha, the second thousand of 
slaves should be supported at Ins expense while he was 
awgy ‘The voyage was long, provisions meanwhile 
became scarce and dear, adlaige sum was svon owing for 
food supplied to his slaves, and when the Senhor returned 
without his money (for the house at Bourbon had com- 
pletely failed him), he was nearly a 2tuned man, and 
having no market for his slaves at that moment, he gave 
orders to release them. That was lonc. But they were 
not so readily disposed of. They could not return to 
thar own country, they were destitute of food, they 
began to pillage, and to commit violence when resisted ; 
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no one cared to make slaves of them again; for the 
seucity of provisions continued, and slaves were worth 
less than dogs So they beeime a nuisance and a 
semdal ; 1b was neeesgary for the public good that they 
should be got rid of, and the soldiers had a grand 
batitue—they shot down these poor c1catures like verm’n. 

TLis uot all slave trading speculations however which 
turn owt so unprolitably as this, nor are they frequently of 
this character In ins instance, the Senhor wrted im hes 
own person procter, agent, and shipowner, and jad his 
speculation succeeded he would have icalised ab least 
50,0001, and have icturned to Enrope, and passed the 
rest of his days full of honour and senatorial dignity, the 
uncumplomising a‘lvocate of constitutional hbetty ; as 1 
was, he was impoverished, and. lauhed ab e 

Geneally, the profits of slave aading we shred 
among several, Fo. instmce, some well-known Spanish 
or American tadet advises the agent on the coast that 
he needs # thousa: d slaves, and will be at such and such 
a place at a corlain time to receive them, The agent 
communicates with his brother incichants fmther up the 
viver; they and ther servants acquire the human pro- 
perly, and send the n down to the coast: gent, gainmy by so 
domg at least 200 per cont. wpon their outhy, the agent 
gels as much, for slaves ab the ship ave worth fiom 
81. to 122 But insomuch as the greatest risk is met mcd 
by the owner of the slip, Jus epiofit is enormous, for at 
Havannah, able bodied slaves we ticquently sold tor 
1502. up to 2002 So af 100 slaves be deducted from ihe 
1000 for expenses, and | nother 1000 or deachy on the 
voyage, you have wy much as 100,000¢ as the profit on 
a cargo of 1000 slaves 

The Government of Portugal scems ansious to anolio- 
ite the condition of the slave in its colomes. "he hus 
respecting slavery we admirably famed, and express am 
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high-flown language most benevolent sentiments. Not 
possessing the means 10 compensate the owners of slaves, 
they have given the masters the benefit of a term of 
twenty years; this term expires in 1878, and then by law 
so will slavery also terminate Mcanwhile various enact- 
ments exist for bettering the condition of the slave, until 
the time when he is to be a slave no longer. All slaves 
are to be registered, and in the estimation of the law, none 
are sluves unless registered. None can be slaves, leg lly, 
longer than ten years; children of slaves are born free; 
maste1s may not punish at pleasure, the authonitics alone 
being empowered to inflict punishment It is murder to 
kill a slave; and, lastly, no baptuzcd native can be a slave, 
T fear the slave is not much benefited by this philanthropic 
lebislasion. Not a tithe of the slaves are registored ; the 
chitdren of slaves are as much in bondage as ther parents, 
and are sold as openly; the masters pumsh at will, are 
often guilty of great barbarity, and have in reality the 
power of lite and death in ther hands The regulation 
about baptism 1s a farce. as a rule, they make no attempt 
to Christianise the natives, bond or fice 

The colomsts consist of Emopceans, half-castes, Coa 
men, and Banyans; the latter, ho-vever, are confined ex- 
clusively to the coast settleynents, The Europeans are 
fuw in number, the half-castes the most nnmerous, The 
Euyopean is not so hard a master as the Goa man; Int 
the half caste 18 mereiless.e Ie 1s said to hate both black 
aud white—the former, because he has so much in com- 
mon with him, the latter, because he is not regarded as 
his equal, and the mast pitiless mhnmanity 18 frequentlye 
practised by them. In this couutry there scems really 
nothing to protect the slave from the cruelty of the master, 
if the master be cruelly disposcd Law exists but in 
name, Ths value is Wat nomial, and so the self-mtercst 
of His owner affords him no protection, as it does where 
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slaves are valuable. ‘he usual instincts of punish- 
meal ave a threo-thonged whip made of backhide, cach 
thong consisting of a phut of three, and a rod of hippo 
polamuy’ Inde, heard as iron, These scourges infhet 
severest injuries, and T have seen men mutilated for life by 
the severity of their punishment. Ib is o misiake to sup- 
pose that the slaves receive a kinder ieatment from their 
masters because of the native trbes around, Tn Ameuca 
the masters could afford to be mereiful if so cisposed, for 
masters predomma.c , but in these Portuguese colonics a 
+ yoign of terror seeins the necessity of their position. By 
cunning and violence, the slave 1s here reduced to a 
greater degradation than he ever was m the vast slave 
states of America ; and, wha the mastcr camobt enstic 
obedience, he kills —not always openly, though sonse cate 
nol to resort to secrecy. Bound hand and foot, in “the 
dead of the night, recaptured amaways, or rebellious 
slaves have been taken by well-tiained agents in a canoe, 
and when in the muddle of the stream the canoe has been 
upset and the victims drowned. The agents then swin 
to shore and report the disaster, so appearances are saved, 
While m some Jocalities, wre ches, who have become 
what they are tough the diabohcal traming they have 
received, will not scruple, jf a refractory ¥ ave, man or 
woman, be sent to them with a present, to provide that 
they be no more seen. Tt 1s by these and similar means 
that the master in this country, aided by his knowledge 
of the superstition: of his slaves —wluch knowledge he 
uses against them -is able to keep up his authomty, 
© Tonce rebuked a man sevu ely for the whims, way un 
which he pushed a boy for neglect of some trilling 
orde. Is whip was the most ferocious luoking thing T 
ever saw ; a few lashes were sufficient to reduee the child 
fo mecnsibilty. TL: did not attempt to deny I was right, 
wi the abstract, but be aigued thus — 
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« You see, in order to live out here I must have slaves, 
and in order to keep slaves [must have awhp My 
whip 13 no worse than any other whip that I know of, 
put I do not justify it as a right, I simply defend it as a 
necessity. Wherever slavery exists discipline must of 
necessity be brutal You English, because you do not 
keep slaves, take the philanthropic, the rehgious view of 
the question ; we, who do keep slaves, iake the material 
view, which regards the man as property, in the sante 
way as you regard a horse, to be broken m and flogged 
to your will, I admit the philanthropic view 1s the best, 
for m the eyes of God all men are equal; and, though 
the African be a degraded man, I know enough of him 
to be sure that he can be raised by kindness and religion 
into a position not very inferior tc our own. But, if yott 
keep slaves, aud mean that»they shall give you the labour 
of their bodies, and of their minds algo, in so far as you 

, permit thom to have minds, you must degrade them by 
the whip, and by all other means at your disposal, til, 
like dogs, they are the unhesitatmg servants of your will, 
no matter what that will may be, and live for your 
pleast re only. I know the philwmthropic, the religious 
view of the question, is the bost T feel it is the best; 
but it will never pay me to adopt it. Tam here, I must 
be here. What amT todo? Starve? Not iff can help 
it, ,I do as others do I keep slaves, and while I have 
slaves I must act as the master of slaves, I must use tho 
whip. When I first came into ths country I was tender- 
hearted, for I had been well nurtured at Lisbon; but that 
soon passed away—'t could not Inst. Twas the luughing- 
stock of my companions, Just to explam my position, I 
will tell you of a circumstance which happened soon after 
Ieame hore. The Governoi invited me to a party of 
pleasure. The party consisted of himself, his daughters, 
somé ollicers and others, We were lo go m boats to a 
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favourite island resort several miles off. I took one ol 
wy slaves with mo, a lad that T kept about my parson, 
As we were going ong this lad fell into the river. Ie 
could not swim, and the tide was carrying him fast away 
to death. Dressed as I was, in full uniform, I plingcd iu 
after him, and saved him. The wish alone io save the 
boy’s life prompted me to risk my own, And for this I 
became the jest of the party; even the ladies tittered ab 
my folly. Next mght the Governor gave a grand dinna, 
when others besides those at the boat party were present. 
T had taken cold, and coughed shghtly ; remarks were 
made, and the Governor in scoffing icims alluded to the 
yesterday's exploit. A shout of laughter followed, “Were 
you drunk?” said one, “Tad you lost your senses, to 
visk your hfe alter a brute of a negio?” said another. 
“ Rather than spoil my waiform, T would have kno¢ked 
him on the head with pole,” said a third, and it was a 
long time before my “ folly” was forgotten or forgiven. 
You think I am worse than ouhevs, Iam not; but I do“ 
not condescend to their hypocrisy, And what I am now, 
this country and 1ts associations have made ma, 

And nothing, not oven that of the slave, can be worse 
than the condition, the moral and physical condition, of 
the masters The degradatign and debasement they forca 
upon the native has certainly reacted upon themsalves, 
The consequences of their godless hves and flagrant jm- 
moralitics are visible in their wretched lookmg persons, 

But to retumi to the ship. As soon as we were mi- 
chored in the river the crew commenced clearing the 
deck and re-arrangmg the stores. And next morning the 
Bishop and others of our party commenced upon the 
after-eabin, The work fell to our lol, because our 
proputy was stored there. By oa the port-holes, 
athmg impossible at sea, we got rid of ike offensive 
odours that had pervaded the saloon, and hy a vigdrous 
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appheation of broom and brush, and a more judicious 
stowage of stores, we made a hike grievance again im- 
possible, In short the ship had thorough cleansing, 
and great was the comfort therefrom 

There is no good wood for steaming purposes at the 
Kongone, so we went round to the Luabo, Our course 
was along a narrow canal-hke channel of the Zambesi; of 
the river itself you get no far idea until you get beyond 
the Delta The mangrove tree hems you in on either 
side; green as churchyard grass are its leaves, and equally 
suggestive of death. Monkeys were numerous among the 
mangroves, and seampered, and chattered, and barked at 
usaswe passed them A few pelicans and hawks were 
the only birds we savy. 

We halted for the mght opposite the residence of a 
Porttiguese named. Augustiman, about fifleen miles from 
the sea Augustmian was on the bank, his slaves, a 
ssiurdy set of men and women, around him. Te saluted 
us courteously, and mvited us to his house He was not 
a thorough-bred Portuguese, though he showed very little 
of the caste blood in his veins ; but he was one of the 
most miserable looking objects I had seen Tis debil- 
tated fiaine, yo debilitated if pamed you to look at him, 
showed how terribly the sins qf the father were affecting 
the son—for the goncial depravity 18 30 great, and its 
congequences so hideous, that 1 18 few you mect with out 
here who have not. m some way been lianded with this 
fearful inheritance of sm. Among the slaves were two 
or three men that could have overthrown fifty such men 
as ther master, and I could not help being struck with 
the deep mystery which keeps them in bondage 

Augustinian’s first inquiry related 1o the Landeens, who 
are an offshoot of the Zulus. Ile was dreading an in- 
vasion. The Landeets exercise authority from the 
ZambBesi to Delagoa Bay, and they make the Portuguese 
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pay tribute to them for some of their best estates on the 
south bank of the river, ‘They are invadera and con- 
querors, and their history 19 Uus.—Some years since, the 
father of Panda, -he present dacf of the Zulus, sent out 
Mamkoos, one of Jus great men, and t mumber of his 
warriors lo drive the Portuguese from the coast positions 
they held south of the Zambesit They failed to do this; 
taey could only shut them up in then forts from the 
land side. It is or was a Jaw among the Zulus that an 
unsuccessful general on lis return should lose his head. 
Manikoos was wosuccessful, but wished to kecp his head 
Te saw that thouzh he could not drive the Portuguese 
out of thei: forty, he could easily subdue the natives of 
the country about them, and he proposed to the people 
with him, that mstead of returning home, they should form 
a kmgdom where they were,and make him king. * [Tis 
proposal was accepted, and Manikoos in course of time 
subdued all the tribes about him, who had more aultinity | 
with the Manganja than the Zulu, and made his name” 
termible Tf 1t were not, for the Zambos, which they cise 
like to cross, thess Landeens would have no dillieulty, 
supposing they had guns, m driving the Portuguese out 
of tho land; as it 18, whenever they are in tho neigh- 
Bourhood of these people the hold they have of tho land 
is of the most uncertain kind. The Tuabo mouth of the 
Zeumbesi is more pleasmg than the Kongone, It is ab 
least a mile broid, and ity characteristics ate more 
cheerful and attractive. There 15 plenty of game of ul 
kinds on shore; the spore of buck, buffalo, and hog 
was overywhere seen, We had not been at anchor long 
before two of our party, well used to the gun in ‘Tneland, 
went after fiesh meat” But the experiences of an English 
sportsman ad him but little m Africa, and De, Taving: 
stone, anticipating the issuc, called to Imm one ol the 
Makololo, and said: 
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‘ Mobeta, take your gun ; go ashore, and bring us back 
a buck; we have not Had fresh meat for some days.’ 

Mobeta was delighted, and running down below brought 
up his gun, a genuine ‘Brown Bess? and started, IIe 
returned before the others, and was the only one who 
brought back game, Ie shot a bush buck; the others, 
nothing. But African venison, after all, is a mistake; it 
is not so good as inferior mutton that is, as far as my 
experience of it goes. 

Thppopotamuses seemed numerons; we passed them 
repeatedly on our way round, and they walked about 
on a sand bank just ahead of where we were anchored, 
papa, mamma, and little one, quite unconcerned at our 
presence, 

Whike wating at the Luabo, I had my first attack of 
fevet. I was not very well-for two days; felt, indecd, as 
though I might be seriously Wl, Then my ankles, my 
eknecs, my hips, my back, my eyes, and my head began 
to ache, and the pam mercased until 1t was almost beyond 
quict endurance. I could scarcely move, was unable to 
stand, and found little relief from lymg down. The Zam- 
bes: ‘Rouseis’ were administered, but, for a time, the 
fever symptoms increased Now J was burnt with heat, 
then T shivered with cold, ther T became a httle delmous, 
and I had hard work to kcep from tilking nonsense, The 
excyement of the biain was most distressing, But it 
was not of long duration, for, on the third day, the re- 
motes administered gave me so much relicf that T fell 
into a sound sleep of some hours’ duration, and when I 
awoke, I.fclt not much the worse foi this my first attack 
—a very slight attack—of African fever 

On May 7, all bemg ready, we began the real ascent 
of the river, and it was thought by Dy, Livingstone, 
that gn less than thrée weeks we should be at Chi- 
bisa’s village, where we were to discmbak We made 
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a long run, and when we halted for the night, were fully 
sixty miles from the sea : 

The growth of mangrove-trees did not extend twenty 
mules up the river, and we felt glad to be rid of them, 
despite the uninteresting character ol the country suc 
cecding 

The Zambosi 1s a magmficent sircam, to look at, When 
T first caught sight of its broad water, Iwas not sur- 
prised at the exaggerated feclng which had called it an 
inland sea, for it is a mighty looking stream, moze than 
a mile broad. But though so broad it 1s vory shallow, 
and for several months m the year you cannot navigate it 
with any vessels diawing more water than the ordinary 
canoes of the country, It is a wilderness of sand islands, 
the water flowing m small sticams between, Oa either 
side 18 a vast plan of grass—gant grass—six or Gght 
feot high. You don’t sce a Inll, searcely a tree. Ilee 
and there a clump sheltets the house of some Portuguese, 
settler, Tere and there a tl pal tree 1cars its head, 
but these trees only make the painful nakeducss of the 
country more conspicuous —'The sameness of the scenery 
weaties you. Nothing can be more distppomting than 
tho characteristics of the country about the Zambesi fov 
the first hundred mils. , 

Duwmg our day's progress we passed several villages 
and Portuguese residences, The geuudlemen did not, ap 
peat, but the natives did, and a wrelched looking, race 
they seamed, ‘Thay were slaves, probably, and thei ab 
ject beaing was very pamtul lo witness Tt was vay 
Liautheting fo me, as a Christian, to tH tile that tesa ay sor 
cleatmes were whit they wae through the selfishness of 
Chiistians. 

We passed numerous hippopotar ruses, suw—loathsome 
sight—~sc\ cial crocodiles, snd many kines of bids mu ely 
seen in Ingland, save as stuffed ¢uniosit og *Vhanurgec Sy 
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gorgeous in apparel and magnificent in height; herons 
of more graceful bwld, but of more sober hue; and a 
legion of others of more delicate structure, of whose 
habits and characteristics I am not familiar, and about 
whom, therefore, I shall be silent, 

Dr, Livingstone was anxious to get to Mazaro before 
halting, but the sun went down, and we were still three 
or four miles below it. The last gleam of light glad- 
dened our eyes with a peep of the wood covered hills 
about Shupanga, aud with a glimpse of the summit of 
Morumbala, which looked beautiful in the purple re- 
flection shed by 34. 

We were in motion early in the morning, the whole 
population turning out to see us. The size and speed of 
the ‘Rioneer’ astonished them, Iitherto they had not 
sceit so formidable a vessel ;,the little ‘ Ma Robert’ won no 
respect for itself. \ 

We did not stop at Mazaro, but dipped our bunting in 
comphment 10 the Portuguese flag flying there, and were 
saluted in twn, Not a Europeai was discermble among 
the crowds on the shore, until we came to the estate of 
Senhor ——, where we halted The Senhor was waiting 
to receive ws. IIe was a miserable looking man, pre- 
maturely old, nearly bhnd, and very deaf As he caine 
totlermg down to the bank to grect us, shading his eyes 
with Ins hand, and making vain efforts to disumgmsh 
those on board, lus appearance was so repulsive you 
could not sympathise with his infirmitics, which were 
mamfesily the resulf of vice long contmued and still 
perpetrated, This man was the great mau of the district, 
the medium through which all communications would 
pass from us to the higher Portuguose authorities m this 
patt of the world IIc was a notorious old slave trader, 
and from his extensive iransactions in slaves ought to 
hav® been wealthy, but he was nol; a curse 1s, as a rule, 
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upon the ill-gotten gam; a rich sltve-dealer in this part 
of the world is scarcely known Yei they keep the 
traffic up}; the excitement il produecs—~and 11 is to them 
as great as gamblng—and the diubolwal power 1 puts 
in their hands, prove irresistibly attracuve Blnd, deaf, 
and incurably diseased, retribution was laying its heavy 
hand upon the Senhor; his boatmen had plundered Lim ; 
all seemed at war with him; even she who held the 
position of wife to him, had risen against hina. 

Above this place the country rapidly improved, The 
vegetation was suj crior, lage trees were numerous, anc 
hills were opening up to view on all sides. 

Shupanga is on the south bank of the river. The house 
was large, and so situaicd as to command a view of 
Mount Morumbala and adjacent Juils, and the exéensive 
country imtervenmg  Surroynded by plantations’ of 
mango, orange, and cocoa nut trees, wilh a soil, properly 
cultivated, capable of producing in profusion all things 
necessary to sircngthen and make glad the heat of man; * 
there are few places in this part of Africa more desiralite, 
But the house was wiinhabited and fallmg into daay, 
for the Landeens drove away the residents by their thvents 
and exactions 

Dr. Lavingstone kindly suggested to us to take from 
Shupanga cutungs of orange, mango, and lemon trecs, 
and the roots of pmo apples, these things being litle 
known on the Shire highlands, and as the Dest planta- 
tion lay below the house, m order to get neu to u, the 
slup was taken up a part of the river where sand-banks 
and shallow water nrevailed = We pathare. onr et omgs 
and roois, but ® heavy puce was paid for them, for in 
trying to get away agam, the slip swung on to a sand 
bank, and there temamed for three days 

Dr. Livingstone sont to a friendly-Portuguese for assist 
ance, and he sent .o our help w luge canoe, capable of 
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holding three or fout tons’ of cargo, and a dozen men. 
We found the canoe better acapted for taking out anchor 
and cable than our light boats, and so it and the men, 
who df comse were slaves, were of much use, 

After we were out of this difficulty, the engines refused 
to work, and so we had to halt while the engincer repaired 
them. 

Whilst waiting for this, some of our fnends took their 
guns and went in search of game, which they did not 
get, but they brought with them several of these much 
dreaded Lantleens, They were magnificent fellows, but had 
the look ofegnmnitigated savages. They wore a kind of kilt 
made of monkey skins, and their loins were covered with 
strips of monkey skin and buckskm alternately arranged. 
Tt 1s aefar more picturesque attire than the bit of dirty 
cali I had hitherto seen worn by the natives Their 
necklaces were made mostly of the horns of a dimmutive 
antelope, strung through the roots, though one fellow, the , 
medicine man, had a forest of chips about his neck. He 
also had at Icast twenty bracelets of stcel wire on cach 
arm, and on the fingers of cach hand were many rmgs of 
the same material. Their siuiff-boxes were made of a 
section of bamboo or reed; they wore about a foot long, 
an inch in diameter, and cpnamented with claborate 
carving, very skilfully cxeeuted. One man carried his 
sniff-box in a hole made in the lower lobe of his ear 

They were well pleased with their visit to us, for Dr, 
Livingstone conversed with them, fieely, and gave them 
trifling presents. There was nothing servile in their Lear 
ing; indeed they regard all the natives around as their 
servants and slaves. They do no work, but quarter them. 
selves upon the tribes they have subjugated Those who 
visited us were, with many others, living upon the vil- 
lagers near to Shupauga, and they assumed the-air and 
manntis of lords and mastes. They carty off the 
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stalwart lads as recruits, and the young women as wives, 
The Portuguese are ically mablo (o do anythmg with 
them. Ones, when repellmy an invasion of these people, 
they captured two of them, aud Garymg them Lo Quili- 
mane, did their best, by flogg'ng, &c. to subdue their 
spmt. But they only evoked ihneats of vengeance ad 
defiance. Until death they breathed out threatening and 
‘slaughter against then captors. They were as litle moved 
to suppheation as the Nouth Ameucan Indian, 

As yet nothing has ever boon attempted | in the way of 
Christiamsing this fine race, Tt is very sotrowlful that 
such noble spec mes of humanity, who would be as 
powerful for gool as for ill, should be left in the darkness 
and debasement >f heathenisin 

Our progies3 into the Shire was pleasant ané@ umob- 
structed. ‘Ihe character of the country on the Zambesi 

. improved the Ingher we went. Wel wooded and pie- 
turesque hails, and lofiy mountain land gratified the eye, 
Tt was with feclmgs of sadness that you looked from the 
country to its inbabitants, the smister, degraded men and 
women, gazing ab you fiom the bank of the viva, Be. 
holding the fur landscape only, listening to the voices of 
unceasing praise put forth by the meaner of God’s crane 
tures, the birds, and moeceks, for the chirp of the grass 
hopper 1s truly aczy of praise, you [eel inclincidl to cxclum, 
$ All things are very good; but, casting your eyes on the 
dark crouching forms belore you, men in whose vems 
ris the blood of which all the families of the earth are 
made, the descendants with you of one common parent, 
and the noblest offect of God’s erentive power, you shud- 
der at the visthle presence of evil—of evil so long in- 
herited and intensified, thet 1t has all but shut out know- 
ledge of the existuice of good, and has blindad its vie-~ 
tms to the presence of itself Great is the mystery of 
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evil: and great is the futh that is required to behold it 
hoping, without doubt, without fear, but with humility 
and awe, that in the effort to lessen it you may find your 
duty, and m the mght performance of that duty you 
own soul's progress towards that blessed land where evil 
entereth not. 
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CHAPTER VY, 
+ 
HID SIG RIVER. 


We ascended the Shire a few miles and then batted. Our 
halt extended to several days, for Dr. Knk wont on 
ae to Sena, and we awaited jis return, 

The Shne is a much narrower river than the Zambesi, 
in no part being more than 500 yards broad, ite many 
parts not more than 100. Por the first seventy Wiles 
the channel is deep, and navigation is ensy; af or that, 
as the river widens, it becomes shallower, and, except for 
canoes or vessels drawing no inore water than canoes, ib is 
practically useleys. Our experience m the * Pioneer’ will 
show that we did not find ut the splendid stream for 
navigation it wax described to be. | About two handred 
miles from ils confluence with the Zambesi, navigation ig 
stopped for at least sixty wiles, by a series of cataracis.: 

eyond these obstructions the myer, I am told, for mare 

an aghty miles is favourable to navigation, its soyree 
Deing the Lake Nyassa, mto vehich you may sail without 
eb or hindrance. 

The Shire Valley varies in width fom ten miles to 
fifty. It is shut in by two ranges of hills, which run in 
the general chrection of the river. For the first hundred 
miles the valley of the Shire is mainly swamp land. 
Stand on Morumbala, the first hill of any importance you. 
meet with up the Shire, and the view you have ig ON. 
tonsive, but checrless past description Swainp, swap 
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—reeking, festering, rotting, malaria~pregnant swamp— 
where poisonous vapours for several months in the year 
are ever bulging up and out into the air, lies before you, 
as far as tle eye can reach, and farther. If you cntor 
the river at the worst seasons of the year, as I think we 
did—for m the month of May the swamps are drying up, 
and if you are detamed any great length of tame m the 
neighbourhood of these pestiferops localities, as we were, 
for instead of being eighteen or twenty days in gettmg to 
our destination, we were nearly eighty—then the chances 
are you will take the worst type of fever, which will be 
again and again repeated, and though you do at last get 
out to the healthy highland plateau, it will probably go 
very hard with you. If, on the other hand, you go into 
the river during the best season, when the swamps are 
fairly dried up—gay from July to the end of October—- 
you have everything in your favour; you will probably 
take so mild a form of the fever, that it will not incon- 
“venience you more than an ordinary attack of influenza 
at home; and/if you pass rapidly up to the highland 







region in e%,7z,0r canocs, you will soon eliminate what 
fever youd may hatin your system, and will be able to 


FS free from physicancanvenience as in most other 
Hical countries in* the writ. My experience will not 
fet me say much more for, Lower Shire Valley than 
this; for though its characi, = \cs after the first hundred 


miles are healthier, and it os ly beautiful in many of 
ible residence for Euro- 


its features, it never can be a a 
peans, and I think its fertiht,’. ‘been much overrated. 
not exaggorate its 


houti 
it much less fortile 










In some parts, doubtless, you 
productiveness, but generally Soon 
than it was at first magimed an 
The population of the valley... | 
was scant. That it could evar h rl the jickly peopled 


seem’ to me umpossible Under comn that shut oul 


x 
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the Zambesi from the Shire Valley, and also under thoso 
trending towards the M lanji, amd clumps of irecs ere 
and there, villages may have existed, but the inhabitants 
were without doubt few, and fom the speermens we saw 
of them, most miserablo, The principal occupant of these 
marsh-lands is the clephant, and you may at tines seo 
several hundreds of these monster animals, in dae herd, 
feeding hike cattle in meadows, together with buffaloes and. 
ovher ereetares, who are at home 1 such remions, Along 
the course of the river are birds immumeiable. The river 
iiself abounds with animal existence; fish, uiknown to 
European. rivers, ferocious-looking things some of them 
ave, with teoth outside the mouth; erocohles, so nu 
merous that you meet with them perpetually, and once 
T counted seventy-nine of these disgusting reptilessat one 
time on one small island; hippopotamuses ate mordé aur 
merous than street dogs in London, Above these marsh- 
lands the population, though never duuse, greatly in- 
erased. 

Not far {rom where we halted was a native village, the 
inhabitants of which looked poverty-syafft\ and op. 
pressed, For a day or two they spy ‘ 
but we soon exhausted ther: 
nothing to prevent them y4g¢ me hindreds, but two 
thiee dozen was all thgy oad proiuco. ‘They werd 
vory cagor foy ow unbloy slic, for they had. byt a 










very poor supply with } to cover nakedness, 

No great way from re we halted lived a halt 
caste: Resale why! at wicked and was notoa ious 
for lus wickedness / ut of the whip he yoo she 
uy Wale 1b a us facctiousness, he esttled his 
mateo Lam mere wantonness he was 
eel chhe ey again and wgan, yol Hf sae 

Jhon es to Testram, Much te 


punish him. M¢ of his murdces, but they shrugged 
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their shoulders, and did nothing. It was only a ‘wild 
beast of a negro’ that was killed, and what was that! 
They thought less of 1 perchance than if he had shot a 
hippopotamus. One of his murders was pamfully nolo 
rious, even to xis mmutest particulars. Over the female 
slaves employed in the house and adjacent lands is placed 
a head woman, a slave also, usually chosen for such an 
office for her blmd fidelity to her master. This man 
had one such woman, one who had ever been faith 
ful to him and his interests, who had never provoked 
hitagby disobedience or ul conduct, and against whom, 
therefore, he could have no cause of complamt, One 
day, when half drunk I give this wretched man what 
excuse can be made from this fact—he was lymg on a 
couch én his house; his forewoman entered, and made 
herSelf busy with some domestic work As her master 
lay watching her, his savage disposition found vent 
in a characteristic joke: ‘Woman,’ sad he, ‘I think 
I will shoot you.’ The woman turned round to her 
master, and said, ‘Master, [am your slave; you can do 
what you will with me; you can kill me if you like; I 
can do nothing. But don’t kall me, master, for if you * 
who is there to look after your other women; they*w., 
all run away from you.’ ‘ 

She did not invend to anger her master by this reply— 
to qxalt herself at his expense; but instantly the man’s 
brutal egotism was aroused4 he had no will or power to 
restrain his deadly passion; the savage joke became a 
murderous reality, and he shouted with rage : ~ 
. ‘Say you that! say you that! fetch me my pm I 
will see xf my women will rm away after I have killed 
you’ 

Trained to implicit submission, the woman did as she 
was commanded. She fetched the gun, she handed him 
the powder and the ball; at his command she knelt down 
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before him, and the wretch levelled the gun and fired: ab 
her breast. Tn Ins ange he imesed his mmk, the ball 
passed through her shoulder, Sho besought him to spare 
her: he was deal to her entreaties, and ealled for fresh 
powder and ball, and, though wounded and in agouy, she 
again handed them to lim, Again the gun was Jouded ; 
again 1b wes levelled at the woman’s breast, and th’s time 
with fatal accura:y, fo. when he seain fired, tac woman 
fell dead at his fect. T exaggerate nothing 5 the facts, as 
L stale them, were known far and wide; the Governor 
was made acquainted with then; the ministers of justice 
—save the muk! know of thom, but no one put forth a 
hand to punish this bad man fo what he had done, or to 
protect Ins slaves flom further cruelty from his hands, 
But a vightcous retitbution overloak Nhn nevertheless, 
No plot was cntered into to Kill him, but his slaves thust 
have longed to do so, as one after another of their number 
werd sacrificed, or wounded by his brutal caprice, Ile, 
‘was, some time after the event T have narrated, going 
down to the town of Quilmane, with the full odour of his 
bad deeds upon him, and vaunting in his wiekodhuoss, He 
“Vas on the Zambest m hiy canoe, ‘Lhe eanoe-mon were 
lus slaves. Something they did offended him, lo uttered 
his usual threat, that he qvould shoot. ‘Lhe caxlamo— 
captain of the wew—~wrongl t up to desperation, and 
knowing that the decd invariwbly followed the thyoat, 
turned round and said— => 

‘Master, you say you will shoot, do you? Well, shoot! 
and 1f you do, you will kill cne man; bus yon will kL 
no more |” Z 

‘AL! what! you threaten {o kill me do you? Well, 
we will see!’ replied the mastr, rousing lumeself up and 
taking his gun, 

*L can't say, master, wha will happen if you fires; bub 


> 
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if you five, I say you will kill no more, was the dogged 
rejoinder. 

The answer to this was the d scharge of the gm. One 
man had his arm broken, but the rest sprang upon tie 
tyrant; a par of muscular hands was quiekly round his 


throat; there was fora short ume a desperate struggle, 


and then the guilty soul fled Uns carth, io await the 
righteous judgement of Iam in whose car the ery of the 
afflicted is ever present, and who ‘ execuleth righteousness 
and judgement for all them that are oppressed with wrong’ 
A bag of salt was ted to the dead man’s body, and then 
the Zambesi received 1 

But mak this Though the government, and mapis- 
trates, men sworn to administer ,ustice between man and 
man, arrespective of race or colour, allowed this man 
to aurder at will, unmolested, yeb no sooner did they 
hear that the slaves, under this strong provocation, had 
avenged themsolves, than they showcd ceaseless energy 
and resolution in punching those who slew him. The 
country was in commouon, <A mastcr slain by his 
slaves !—no matter the provocuion—aroused alinost to 
madness the cowardly fems and fieree resolves of all 
Rather all the slaves m the country should potwh, than 
permit these men. to escape ugpunished, Once admit the 
possibility of retribu.ion, and what master was sab? so 
solgiers were sent out in all directions; some of the 
canoc-men were shot downéike wild beasts, and the others 
re-captured, and publicly whipped to death, 

Dy. Kark returned from Sena cn the 17th. We waitcal 
two days longer for a canoe thal was to follow, binging 
various things belonging to Dr L vingstone, and also thir- 
icen slaves belonging to Senhor Vorda of Scua, Dr. Living- 
stone having borrowed them te help him up the river, 
and on his jour neys 

Senhor Ferda is the magnate of Sena, and the best 

G 


~~ 
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specimen of a man the Portuguese have there. His position 
towards his slaves is said to be more that of a cluef than 
a master. Village after village is ocenpied exclusively 
by his people, from whom he exacts little labour, int 
whose quarrels he adjudicates, and whose wants he sup+ 
ples when, as is sometimes the case, they are in necd 
through bad harvests. It pleases him to act the patriarch : 
he is without doubt a benevolent man, and would be a 
richer man had he fewer slaves ; and, while he lives, many 
of his slaves may, in some sense, be better off than if 
free, But varnish it as you may, there is nothing so ex- 
tensively and lastingly degrading as slavery, as instatuted 
and carried on by Christians. The Landeens, and other 
savage tribes, cary away people into captivity, Tho 
Makololo, for instance, enslaved the Batoka and Bashubia ; 
and the Matabele have done, and are still doing, the sime 
thing with regard to other tribes: but the subjugation of 
these people 1s productive of far less evil than the servitude 
mmposed by the Christian’s system of slavery. They ave 
degraded, it is true, ave looked upon and treated ns infe* 
riors, but sooner or later they become mcorporated with 
the tribe that conquers them, and partake of equal privi- 
leges. But take the position of the slave, even when the 
master is as good a man as Ferda, a man who aspires to 
be the father of a family rather than the master of slaves, 
and still few states can be more miserable than that ofjlus 
slaves; for, mm reality, he 1s ot what he aims to be; he 
is a master, and they are slaves; and, like all other slaves, 
hable at any moment to be visited with the full conse- 
quences of thei position. At the present: moment they 


‘may be more than content, for they have doubtless been 


brought so low as to be unconscious of the degradation 

of slavery, but the time may come when they will be 

toughly awakened to a sense of their true position. . Te- 

réa may die at auy moment, and, like dogs, they may be 

sold by his heir; and if not sold as dogs, treated mgch 
e 
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worse, for man’s flesh is cheaper than dog’s flesh, and as 
T have shown, it costs a brutal master next to nothmg if 
he chooses to exercise his brutahty These mon, lent to 
Dr. Livmgstone, wore, I dare say, 2 far specimen of 
Ferda’s household slaves, and the appearance of the eldur 
among them, those thas had been longest m servitude, 
was most suggestive of everythmg degrading to man. 
Few things are so painful lo behold as the debasement of 
your own kind, from whatever cause ausing; but when 
ane knows, as in the case of the slave, that tus debaso- 
ment 1s systematically forced upon the debasedl, that it is 
the certain result of a system which the few strong exer- 
cise against the weak many, a syslem which not only robs 
man of his freedom, but of his manhood, and reduces him 
to the’condition of the brutes, one feels move than pain, 
shame, rage, and a host of sensations antagonistic to 
equanimity. I felt it when these men came on board— 
ethe elder looked as if thar lives had been encircled 
with evil, that evil of the worst conceivable form had 
Been so constantly kept before them, until its very essence 
had moulded itself into thew natures, and they looked 
the mearnation. of vice and wickedness, The younger 
presented a fer more hopeful v»pearanee, and under our 
influence they developed inea very amiable way; the 
expression of the slave in a great measure Jeft ther come 
tenance, they bore themselves almost as frea men. ‘hey 
were quickwitted, and readrfy attached thontelves Lo you, 
and were anxious, when once you had the confidence, 
to be of service to you. But with the othcrs, the dead- 
@uing influence of shwery had dulled their ter lues, stul- 
tified ther instincuve sense of mght, and made huyoe 
with the affections They were like most are who have 
been long inured to bondage, somethmg |c4s than men, 
slavg» indeed, with the very instinct. of servitude moi 
cheably fixed in ther natures, and their degradation of 
a2 
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soul was stamped on every feature, and was apparent in 
every movement. 

Ferda may be all that he wishes to appear, and is said 
tobe; but the systam which had brutahsed these men, Ins 
property, who werc becoming old in his service, and in 
his service alone, is devilish} and nothing else, The 
presence of these men was a perpetual cause of pain to me. 

We Jeft Shamn on May 20 = There was nothing to 
obstruct our progress on that day, for thoigh the nver 
was narrow, and ever wmdmg about, it was deep as an 
artificial canal. We had but to keep in the middle of 
the stream, and all went well. We anchored for the night 
at the foot of Morumbala 

The hills about Morumbala appear as 1f they had been 
thiust from it in the convulsion that projected 16 abeve the 
surface of the earth; while others, a httle way off, lodked 
as though they hal been squeezed through the ecarth’s 
crust in a semi-liquid state. Everywhere about us were 


Cings, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hunted, 
‘The fragments of an emlict would 


As the sun set the clearness of the seuaiee brought 
out the outlines of Morumbala with great distinciness, 
while the shades of colour on it, about it, and above it, 
were delicate and varied: the rising glory of the moon 
cast a broad belt of silver light along the rippling river, 
and brought clearly mto view the more promunent features 

of the mountdin. Tt was sometime before we folt inclined 
to turn into bed that mght We sat and talked of the 
wok we had beforc us, and sang hymns of ies to the 
Gaver of all good. 

When mornng came a cloud was on the wont top, 
and during most penods of the year the condensation of 
vapour about the summit of this hill is great; this adds to 
its beauty, but xt detracts from its suitablencss as agresi- 
dence. Being an isolated mouniain, and the first high 
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land from the const, it atiracts to itself all tho storms 
that float about there, and though on the night before 
peace seemed to reign perpetually, yet there aro times 
when the tempest howls most fiercely. Nowhere, indeed, 
are storms so frequent. 

We steamed more than thir.ccn hours that day, and 
accomplished more than sixty miles; wo were loo 
low down to see the swamps, and the vegetation along 
the banks of the river was im many places very pleasing. 

The valley widened when we had passed Morumbala, 
and the country beyond was mountainous. Mount 
Clarendon loomed up high in the air, while others less 
lofty arrested the attention by their peculr and. oficn- 
times grotesquc formation. Towards evening we caught 
a glimpse of the Milanji range; it was but a glimpse, 
yet it enabled us to form-some idea of the mountain 
features of the country to which we were going, A hank 

mos cloud was resting on their smnmit, yet ax viewed fiom 
where we were they louked awfal in their grandeur, 

Here and there we passed a fow huts, md now and 
then a column of smoke farther inland told of additicnal 
habitations, but tho popwation was scant. Those hving 
near the river ran out td sec us as we passed by, and we 
could see others standing on {hie unt-lulls, which are very 
numerous, and often fifteen to twonty fect high, We 
alsq passed sevoral fishing stations, thmgs of ridlesé 
contrivance, where a fow m¢n and boys were drying fish 
in the sun Towards the close of our day’s journey the 
population seemed increasing, and we halted just opposite 
to a considerable village called Kulubvi, which secimed to 
be from all accoutits the only place along Une river where 
corn and rice could be bought in any quantity, und we 
trusted to it to supply our deficcncics. 

When Dr. Livingstone fist came up thw river the 
people were everywhere suspicions of him, and Lined the 
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banks in warlike attitude. This was very natural, for [ 
doubt ifthey ever before had reason to regard with favour 
any with a skin lighter than their own; but now the spint 
of the people was changed, we no sooner halted than 
men, women, and children flocked to the river side to 
welcome us, and several canoes filled with noisy loud- 
mouthed fellows came off to the ship. It was past sun- 
set, and we did not wish to have anything to say to them 
then, but it was difficult to get md of them Long before 
daylight next morning we were awakened by the boiste- 
yous laugh and the loud clamour of the people on shore, 
and when the fog cleared away we saw that they had 
brought out rice and other things for sale. 

I was curious to see these people, for they belonged 
to the tribe we purposed to hve with, and so ff went 
on shore with the Bishop ¢o purchase what thing$ we 
needed. For two fathoms of cloth we bought a bag of 
cleaned 11¢e weighing about thirty five pounds; the m- 
cleaned rice was half this price. A small kind of bean® 
was still cheaper, and fowls went at the rate of ten for a 
fathom. 

It was merry work, this bartering with the natives, for 
notwithstanding there was a fixed price for a certain 
quantity, the quantity broyght was often uncertain, less 
than that commanding the stated payment ; so you had to 
regulate your payments accordingly. This led to a great 
deal of talk, mn th, and assumed indignation; they would 
stipulate with great vehemence for two or three inches 
miore than you felt inclined to give, and the lookers on 
roared with laughter, or shouted encouragement to their 
friends, as these transactions were in pfogiess. They did 
not seem downcast when your firmness oveicame their 
friends’ requests, but shouted as loud as though they 
had succeeded. When the women were associated with 
the men in the bargaining, their shrill sharp voices were 
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heard above the deeper utterances of the men, and if the 
affair did not take the exact form they wished, if they found 
they stood but little chance of gelting what“they wanted, 
they elevated their arms as well as thew voicos, and 
strutted about im apparentire, giving vont to tlieir feclings 
in language that must have been highly vitnperative, and 
the reverse of comphmentary; Fortunately I was in 
blissful ignorance of its meamng, for beyond the names 
of the things we needed I knew nothing of what they 
said. The end of all this was utmost good humour, and 
indeed while they scolded and expogtulated, they seemed 
barely able to keep under their cachinnating mclinations ; 
and at last the women accepted with evident pleasure the 
very thing they had but a few moments before refused 
with s9 great a show of scorn and indignation. 

¥hese people, though Manganja—as we afterwards 
found—differed considerably from those on®"the hills, 
being in their burly characteristics more like the Ajawa, 
Iwas much struck with their regard for their women 
They did not by any means seem to be m the degraded 
position they are said to be m among some of the African 
tubes, Their position was unrestiained, and they secmec 
to be regarded by the men as in no way mforion to them- 
selves. Instead of the women bringing down tho heavy 
burdens and the men stalking" alo ig with a stick, you saw 
the, men carrying the rice they had for sale, and the 
women walked unburdenct behind. ‘Cs hopeful state 
of things was no doubt owing im a groab measure to the 
fact of these people being quite agricultural. Where the 
tribes are pastoral the men are ‘fond of war, and when 
not fighting are hunting, or aye out with their hords; 
and so the drudgery of field labour falls to the woman, 
and she comes in course of timo to be regarded as the 
drudge of the man, a creature never admitted into his cou: 
fiderice, existing only for his convenience and grahfication. 
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But here the mon seemed cvidently a domesticated 
ace; some were nursing their children, and fondling 
them with much apparent affection. It was amus 
ing al times to ace the deference they paid the woman, 
going to her and asking her opinion before they concluded 
a bargain. There seemed but little of the savage in these 
people. The low, sensual, cruel disposition was not as 4 
rule mdicated in their physiognomies tha cranial formation. 
Tleathen and barbarous they were, but savage I could not 
think them; I doubted if it would be right to regad 
them as “the vilestgand most degraded of men, whose 
sins have blackenad and defiled the earth,” for I felt in a 
purer atmosphere when among them, than when standing 
by the side of Senhor on the Zambesi. That some 
among them would answer to the worst description, given 
of them as a whole, I saw clearly ; for now and thth a 
face came across your view, so repulsive in its formation 
and expression, that you felt that the man who owned it 
belonged to a class not confined to any one part of the © 
world, but common to all communities ; a class which, if 
your life stood be.ween them and the attamment of their 
desires, would, if they could, unhesitatingly sacrifice it. 
But as a set off there were others that not even the long 
ages of hereditary ignorance and heathenism had been 
ablo to degrade, men who you felt sure would under 
more favourable circumstances have had few superiory im 
chmacter and intelligence. “The majority were those 
whose faces expessed nothing beyond what you might 
suppose to be the common place qualities of the com- 
munity in whieh they lived. Indeed, take them altogether, 
they were naturally very much like men anywhere else. 

* The women wore the hideous lip-ring of which I have 
spoken when im the Rovuma, and most had shaved off 
their hair. The men were not disfigured, save by a tnan 
gular notch in ther front teeth, and they wore their ‘hair 
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dressed in fashions often becoming, Tlscomed their glory, 
but the woman’s shame, The perverted taste of woman 
never invented a more hideous adornment than this [right- 

+ ful lip-ring, Fancy the lovehest of God’s creatures in this 
part of gle world with her upper lip thrust two inches 
beyond her nose, and a bald head! Tam no artist, but 
T havo an artist’s adnuration for grace of form and beauty 
of feature, and treasure the remembrance of a beautiful 
face, whether of man or woman, as I do that of a beauti- 
ful passage in music or poetry. In England it is, perhaps, 
difficult to find a female face, unless expressive of wickedd- 
ness, which it 1s not pleasant to look upon; but in Africa, 
wherever I took my walks abroad, I met with a feminino 
ugliness almost overpowermg, and for which the pos- 
sessor was alone responsible, for many of the women 
woukl have been really good looking had they not dis- 
figured themselves so vilely. 

The people in the Shire Valley were nominally under the 
tule of two great chicfs, Tmgani and Mankokwe. ‘These 
chiefs were called Rundos. Mankokwe's governnent 
extended to the lighlands up as far as Lake Shirwa, and. 
Tingani was, I believe, paramount lord over that portion 
of the Inghlands below the Ruo. 

Up to May 25 we met with no obstructions to 
our voyage up the nver, On the night of the 25th 
we halted near to Tingani’s village; the chief himsell wo 
did not seo, but his biother, an msignificant looking 
fellow and apparently of no 2cputation m the oyes of Ths 
countrymen, displayed lumself on the bank. Wath the 
Portuguese Tingam bore the reputation of a fire-cater ; 
he had attacked and plundered some of their tiading 
parties, aud he, in all probability, was the o gantser of 
the opposition that met Dr. Livingstone when he first 
ascended the Shire. 

Tt Was at this village that we fuse met with mdientions 
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of the growth of cotton. Some—a small quantity, not 
more than a pound—was, on being asked for, brought to 
the ship for sdle, and a yard of calico was given for it, 
Dr. Kirk also purchased a large piece of native cloth for 
an equal length of unbleached calico. It seemed sur- 
prising that having this capacity to provide themselves 
with rument so suited to their need as this cloth of their 
own make, they should desire our own manufacture so 
greatly. Their own 1s coarser than ours; it is something 
like jack towelling, but it is much more durable than 
ours, and does not so soon look shabby. But with 
them, as with ourselves, fashion is everything. 

This village was famous as the resort of guinea-fowl, 
and those skilled in the gun or whohad sporting proclivities 
went off to see what they could secure for the, table ; 
we heard them banging away, and in a few minutes¢hey 
returned, having met with a covey close to the village, 
of which they give a good account. But they complained 
dismally of the mosquitoes which heset them on shore® 
and with reason; for ever since we had entered the Shire 
these provoking insects had been an increasing quantity, 
giving us their company both day, and night, but about 
here they appeared to culminate. 

It is great fun, however, when safely curtained 
for the night, to hear the dngry utterances of the swarms 
of these little pests around you, as time after time ghey 
make ineffectual attempts totget at you. These creatures 
are without doubt a trial to a man’s temper if he be easily 
excited, but I cannot understand people “foaming with 
vexation und 1age” through the mght, when a few yards 
of muslin properly made up and a hittle tact would save 
them from such an unseemly manifestation. 

Immediately above Tingam’s, the valley of the Shire 
becomes more and more marshy, and the difficulties of 
the river navigation commence. The marsh drafs off 
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much water; a multitude of islets intercept and tun 
aside the stream; the passage in many places becomes 80 
narvow, the windmgs so frequent and acute, sandbankse 
0 numerous, and the current m most places so rapid and 
perverse, that progress in a vessel hike the ‘Pioner’ was ull 
but impossible, and not attamable without much paticnec, 
labour, and loss of time. Our experience in the Royuma 
was severe, but it was nothing compared with that which 
followed us from the entrance of the Tlephant marsh 
almost up to the village of Chibisa. As day by day went 
on, it seemed more and more unhkely that we should be 
able to force the ‘Pioncer’ up to our proposed destination, 
Tt would be wearisome 10 give at length our day by day 
experiences, but it is needful to say something about 
them, jn order to give a fair idea of the difficuluies that 
had to be encountered, and the time we co1sumed 

On the 25th we did not come to any lengthened stop- 
page, but our progress was continually checked, and tho 
distance donc during the day was tnfsing. 

The 26th was Sunday, we halted therefore. The Te. 
phant marsh is nob a desirable placé to halt in. The sickly 
odour of the mangrove is not present, but the exhalatious 
of the mmsh are more offensive, and, as predisposing 
causes, equally accelerate and ageravate fever 

On the 27th we got up stehm carly, but had to halt 
alnpst immediately, and were some hours before we could 
go ahead again, and as soon*as wo were over the obstruc- 
ton, a snag smashed one of the port paddle-floats, Then 
the channel became so narrow that we were obliged to 
track the ship along the bank, and keep her off with poles 
whenever the curves of the river sent her nose ito tho 
muddy bank. , But perseverance and cheerfulness over- 
came, and we, succecded m getimg the ship out of this 
channel into broader and more promising water; but a 
ron éf a few hundred yards biought us to a bend of the 
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river round which the water came with the force of a mill- 
stream, and catching the bow of the ship made her helm 
useless Again and agam we backed and tried to round 
this corner’; but 1t was uscless, failure succeeded failure, 
and we had to anchor for the night. 

It took us a long time to get away from this place on 
the 28th, but at last it was accomplished by tho aid of 
hawsers fore and aft, though ve had not proceeded more 
than a mile before we were fast on a sandbank, from ° 
which the ship was not removed until the morning of 
the 80th. 

There was no avoiding these delays; every care was 
taken to prevent the repetition of such accidents, but 
without avail. We were now in a place where firewood 
was not: a few miles onward it was m abundanee; no 
thing hmndermg, the coal would last till then, but a oad 
belt of sand stretched itself across our path before we 
had gone a mile, and it was not until the afternoon of the 
next day that w2 forced the passage, At this place the" 
slup was driven so violently agamst the bank that the 
starboard paddle wheel was damaged. The iron boss was 
smashed, and several of the girders bent abdut in a 
strange fashion ‘ 

After restmg a day or ,two in order to cut fuel, we 
started again on June 3, with mingled hope and ap- 
prehension. The apprehension alone was realised,» for 
after droppmg Jown the rfver a few hundred yards in 
search of a better channel, and endeavouring to get back, 
we found ourselves aground before we had reached the 
place we had just left. Ixpedient after expedient was 
tied day by day, but it was six days before success re- 
warded our efforts. We then steamed a little distance, 
and dropped anchor until Monday, the morrow being 
Sunday. 

The next entry in my Journal runs thus :— 
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‘ June 17. Afloat once more! But if the experience 
of the last fillcen days may be looked upon as a criterion 
for the future, it will not be many hours before we shall 
‘be aground agam. It is above three wecks since we cir 
tered the Elephant marsh, and we have beon taventy-four 
days in getting over half as many miles!’ 

On the 10th we made a fresh attempt, but in less than 
half an hour were aga arrested §=Oa the 12th we were 
once more in deep water, and on the 13th had a run of 
three or four miles, but on the 14th we were again ‘n 
grief, The ship was aground midshtps, and we could 
not move her an inch forward; she rovolved as onapivot. 
Saturday night came, and no apparent progress had been 
made. The next day, Sunday, was very unlike our pre- 
vioug Sundays on board the ‘Pioneer’ The ship's posi- 
tion-was too critical to permit us to defer our labour, and 
so allthe fore part of the day was spent in efforts, fiuitless 
gfforts, to get her where she ought to be When we left 
off work, at three P. 3, she seemed worse placed than ever. 
Tour by hour she had been settmg more and more on 
to the bank, and having her broadside to the stream she 
dragged her three anchorsattorher, Wehad Evening Prayer 
and the Litany at five o’clock; but the usual harmony 
of the day had been spoiled by the uacessmy noise and. 
confusion attendant on the ofloris made to get the ship 
afloas, There are times, such as these, whon you must 
work hard, be it Monday dr Sunday, though you may 
regret the necessity. You love the Sunday more abrond 
than at home: it 1s to most men the one link Indiig 
them to home observances; the day when home associa~ 
tions have most power; for the associavions conneeted* 
with the Lord’s Day at home have, I feel, a truly salu- 
tary influence on the hearts of most in a foreign land. 

_bave ggon men of roughest nature subdued by the iccol- 
lections of this day. ‘Tho Bible that che father gavo is 
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looked upon with filial reverence; the gentle voice of the 
mother, unheard amid the clamour of the six days’ wear 
and tear of life, is heard once again, inculcating in loving 
language those sacred truths which, believed and acted 
upon, would take the soul to paradise ; the church where 
the sacrifice of prayer and praise was offered rises up 
in mnagination before the traveller in a strange land; and 
sacred melodies, at other times forgotten, come so forcibly 
to the mind, that he cannot do otherwise than give them. 
utterance. Iam no Sabbatarian, but I have seen so much 
of the good effect of the English veneration of the Sunday 
on, the hearts and minds of men abroad, that I should 
lament any change which would tend to lessen the reve- 
rence with wluch, despite the ungodliness of ee. 1b is 
now regarded. 

We were all somewhat downcast by the difficulties of the 
river The hope of getting to Chibisas appeared to be 
dying out of us, and the long sojourn in the pestiferoug, 
neighbourhood of the marshes was acting unfavourably 
on the health of all Among the claigy of our party 
Proctor was affected most, he did not have fever severely, 
but he was much depressed by its influence. Among the 
laity Waller suffered least; in fact he escaped it almost 
altogether. Adams was -cruclly punished, and Gamble 
presented symptoms that seriously alarmed us; for ho 
seemed in so bad a way that we doubted if he Would 
ever be strong again. Indeed, the physical condition of 
ow: whole party was bad. 

Dr Livingstone did not anticipate so much tronble in 
getting up the Shire ; he had overrated its capacilies, m 
thinking that a fathom channel would easily be found all 
the way up to the Murchison cataracts 

His patient perseverance, dogged energy, and never- 
falterg purpose, were strongly mamfested ia our, 
tepeated difficulties on the Shire On the night of the 
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16th, he sat beside me on the bulivarks, and explained, all 
that had been tried, and how cach effort had failed, 
To me it seemed quite likely that the shay would semnin 
where she was, for she was at the sport of the current, 
and her position seemed every hom worse; but he spoke 
of renewed efforts on the morrow, and did not scom to 
dream of a difficulty he could not get over, But he was 
spared those effurts, fur abuut nine o’clock the action of 
the stream did more for her than we had been able to 
do; she swung round into the very position wanted, and 
tivo hours’ work next morning quite released her, 

By this time both our capslans were smashed by 
constant hard usage, and the carpenter had to fit up some 
clumsy substitutes, 

The weather was pleasant—aot very hot,—though the 
temperature for some days hid been steadily increasing. 
The difference, however, betwee: the temperature by day 
qnd by night was considerable. At mpht o’clock a.m, the 
atmosphere was generally from 25° to 30° colder than at 
an hour after midday. Once I notucd the merewy at 
54° at eight, when at two it stood at 86°. One mornmg 
it was as low as 49°, but on that day it did not vise 
higher than 77° A sojourna in Afviea would com. 
plain of cold when the sane marking m the thormometor 
at home would declare an oppicssive heat. A tempera- 
ture svarymg fiom 85° to 90°,was not at all unpleasant. 
The heavy morning dews were the worst features of our 
experience. I do not thnk they are exactly unhealthy, 
but they nenessitate great caro. We were by this time 
fairly out of the rainy season, though now and then we 
caught a shower, but generally day succeeded day with 
Fundiminished brightness, The sun 1 a glory m_ these 
lands Tonee heard of a Pasian, who, on an Unglish- 
Ian expressing surprise that Ius countrymen worshipped 
the sun, replied, ‘Not at all surprising! you Bnglish 
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would worship it too, if you ever saw it” There was 
some truth in this sarcasm on the density of ow atma- 
sphere; for see the sun in undiminished brightness, the 
English at home rarely do. 

For several days we had before us an immense grove 
of palm trees, they stood right between us and the west ; 
some of these trees were of great height, and their 
graceful stems and beautiful fohage stood out in bold 
relief against the glowing sky of evening. The effect of 
the sunset was always very soothing, for though day by 
day we had to labour hard and suffer much anxiety on 
account of the ship, and endure much physical inconveni- 
euce from fever and lassitude, yet it was with feehngs of 
thankfulness and peace that we watched for the evening 
star, shining like an atom of burnished silver through the 
fiery atmosphcre in which tt made its appearance, 

The few people livmg about this marsh were very dif. 
ferent from those we saw lower down the river. It may 
have been owing to the deleteious effects of the wash 
atmosphere, but more sinister, more wretched-looking 
creatures were surely never seen. They were churlish 
and greedy, for though they showed considerable anxiety 
for cloth, they brought down to the ship but a scanty 
supply of corn, and did,not seem to like parting with 
what they did bring, and yet corn abounded in their 
villages. For a week orgmore we were withoutefresh 
meat. We had been able to buy but one goat since we 
entered the mver, and so while halting we made an effort 
to get another goat I went with Dr. Livingstone to a 
village about two miles from the river ; cocks were crow- 
ing, hens were cackling, goats were skipping about, and 
around the village were heaviest crops of giain. Food wast 
evidently in abundance. The Doctor offered to purchase 
agoat. Said the man spoken to ‘Imust go and gonsult., 
my frend, he is but a htile way off;’ and picking up his 
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bow and arrows off he 1an. Ile was some time gone, 
and when he came back with his friend grea was the 
talk that ensued. The frend negotiated : first he thought 
he would not sell, then he eyed the cloth and beads, 
“and thought he would sell; then he sent a boy to ditve 
all the goats before us, The Doctor made a choice; his 
choice was objected to: he chose agai, and that after a 
little demur was assented to Then the length of the cloth, 
and the quantity of beads underwent a severe discussion ; 
but at last all seemed settled; the 30at was brought 
forward, the price was paid, and a little boy of the 
village began to thread the beads But the man who 
sold the goat looked miserable after the transaction was 
ended, IIe lookcd at lus cloth, he looked at the beads, 
he lapked at the goat; and at last he exclaimed: ‘No, I 
will not sell. I shall wear out’ the cloth, butaf Ikeep the 
goat she will cost me nothing, and will bring forth moro.’ 
He seemed, however, reluctant to give back the cloth, 
and we had to look sharply to see that none of the beads 
stuck to his fingeis. We bought thiee fowls, on the way 
back to the ship. Dr. Kirk ieported that, while out 
shooting, he had come to another village where was a 
goat, an old goat, an only goal, which was reported to 
be the father of all the goats around: this might have 
been bought, but the creature onuticed such an msuferable 
odour that 1 would have bgon unporsible to cat him. 
‘The women we saw seemed more degenerate than the men, 
J cannot say they were exactly 
Naked, foul, unshoin, unkkompt— 
From touch of nawnal sha no cxompt; 
yet naked they neatly were, wearmg no move cloth than 
the men, and not caring to cover so much of their per- 
sons; foul they certainly were, they looked as though. 
water dad not touched their bodies for years; unkempt 
they were not, because they were shorn, and the repulsive 
an 
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fashion and position of their tattoo inclined one to think 
them from ‘tcuch of natural shame exempt.’ It must be 
a deep depravity which leads women to disfigure them- 
selves so horibly, Here the women seemed the la 
bourers , for while we saw them at hardest work, the men 
would be situug round the fire m the centre of the arele 
of huts, watching the pot boil, smoking, or spinning cotton. 
These were the most degraded natives I ever met with. 

Ou the 18th we lay wt auchor all day, aud I und 
several others were down with fever. On the 19th we 
got several miles up the river, and seemed fairly beyond 
the Elephant marsh. The valley was narrowing, and the 
hulls had a cheerful appearance: they were covered with 
a healthy lookmg vegetation, and varied in height from 
one to three thousand feet. At mght I could not help 
congratulating Dr Livingstone on the progress of the 
day; it was quite delightful to think that from sunrise 
to sunset we had actually steamed six or seven miles. 
But this delight was short-lived ; we had not gone half & 
mile next mormmg before we came to a regular barrier 
of sand, and three and a half fect of water was the 
greatest depth we could find. Tins obstruction was 
several ship’s lengths in breadth, the current was not 
strong, and the bottom therefore wag harder than usual. 
Selecting the best spot We could find, where the water 
was in 2 line with the deep channel beyond ang the 
current strongest, anchors Were taken out ahead, and the 
ship was dvawut up to them by the use of the capstan, 
Tt was very slow and very hard work. One day we cid 
not move a foot. Then we emptied the boilers, and 
succeeded in getting over ahundred feet. Then we found 
it necessary to unlade the ship of everythmg weighty, 
and so after eight days’ constant Jabour the ship shpped 
into deep water once more 

These delays were very wearisome ; save as an exercise” 
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of patience, there was not a redeeming feature in thom. 
They were tiresome in themsclv2s, they aro tiresome 
to think about, and uresome to wrile about 

Of course there were compensations even to this 
wearying hfe, No one need be dull in such a river as 
the Shire, where animal life 1s so abundant. The hippo- 
potamus was a constant source of amusement to us. Once 
indeed he provoked an amusement that was very out of 
place, It was Sunday; all hands were mustered for 
Dryine service. I had heard one of these brutes feeding 
quite close to us during the mghi, and carly in the 
morning he dodged about the ship as though he knew 
hippopotamuses were safe on that day. When sevice 
commenced, finding no one moving about, he grew bolder, 
came quite close to the shyp, and gave us the full benefit 
of lus huge lungs. His utterances were distracting, for a 
tremendous ha! ha! at the end of a solemn supplication 
was certainly no aid to devotion, and a running accom- 
paniment of the same jovial cjaculalons was quile sufficient 
to impair the effect of the Bishop’s sermon ‘The sailors 
were ready to explode with suppressed laughter, and so 
was I. 

When the sermon was concluded, all ran to lovk at 
this brute; he caught sight of our eager faces and sus- 
pected mischief, dived down, and reappeared some 
distsnce below. Then he gave another look as though 
measuring the distance between him and the ship, was 
not quite satisfied, dived down again, and roso still 


farther below, looked at us once more, thought it would , 


do, and ghoutetl defiance all the day long, 

The flesh of the hippopotamus, when young, is in 
tenderness and taste something like veal, but when 
old it is unmistakeably tough, and unlike any aumal 
I ohgve tasted One day a dead hippopotamnus—it 
had been killed by a trap—floated by the ship. The 
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Makololo threw themselves into a boat, and started in 
pursuit. They cut and hacked away at the huge carcass, 
and plunged about 1t so excitedly that an old sailor said 
it was chflicult to say which was hippopotamus and which 
was Makololo. They brought to the ship the bowels— 
the choice part to the nativetaste and the hind quarters, 
One quarter, a delicate jomt which had to be hoisted on 
to the deck with ropes, was Dr Livingstone’s portion. 
Then they went on shore, lighted fires, cleaned the 
intestines, cut the rest into long thin stmps, and hung 
them upon ihe smoke over the fires, and squatted round 
it till morning. 

T looked well at the joint on deck It resembled 
beef in appearance, and I expected considerable satistac- 
tion from the experimentum gustis.next morning, But 
anticipations of a pleasant meal of fresh meat were a Little 
clulied when I heard Dr. Livingstone tell the steward 
to stew the steaks for breakfast for at least four hours. 
Had they been stewed for forty, they would still have 
been tough We did what we could, but to save our 
teeth we endangered our digestion. We were glad to 
see the last of this meat ; for, before the Makololo had got 
rid of theirs, there was an odour about the ship that was 
barely tolerable. 

Like our own country, Africa has its musicians and 
mountebanks. We were visited by both during our jong 
halt, but I cannot say much*for the performances. One 
man showed considerable wit; his instrument was a one- 
stringed fiddle, and in his songs he showed considerable 


” humour—to judge from the laughter they provoked. Hs 


voice was horubly discordant, and*he troduced into 
his vocalisation a series of grunts, sncezings and coughings 
which seemed to tickle the fancy of his friends amazingly, 
and he avound up with a song in praise of ‘the Beaydhes, 
the Beardies, the great white Beardies, meaning the 
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English, Another fellow, whose head was elaborately 
decorated with white feathers, danced for om cuicriain- 
ment; and a wretched exhibition he mado of limsell, 
accompanymg the movements of his feet with a hoiid 
hoi-blowmg, and leavmg off now and then to oselate 
the lower parts of his body in a vary 1cpulsive fushion. 
He met with no encomagenent 01 the ship: so hu and 
his fricuds re entered the canve, and, going on to a sand 
island in the middle of the stream, danccd and sounded. 
his abommable hoin for hous 

Then a band of drummers came on board, and their 
leader was a man whose mght aim had beer bitten off by 
a crocodile ; the beast had made a clean bite of it ‘Lhese 
drummers siunned us for a while, but upon the whole 
therm performance was satislactory. "Thor drums wore of 
various sizes, the smallest about exght mches in diameter, 
the largest eighteen, “They kept capital time, and the 
variation of tone produced by vaticty of size was pleasing. 
Had they confined themselves to diummig, all would 
have been well; but they took to singmg, and then the 
effect was truly hourlymg, They dlustrated their songs by 
certain histitome displays, elevating their hands, clench- 
ing then fists, puttimg then arms rou id cach other's necks, 
screeching down cach other's throats, and fished off with 
a hideous sound made by tovertg, the breath through the 
closél hips Altogether, thgso musical displiys of the 
Manganja did not give us a igh opimon of thei musical 
capacity, 

In a village not far from the place where we were 
aground s9 long, we found several groups of men crouchmge 
ound their respedtive fires, smoku 9 and being smoked, 
and apparently enjoying the latter operation as much as 
the former, for they thrust their hoads into the pungent 

_ fume from the wood fires, and tasted themselves about 
aac “oxpotiencmg the height of physical grant 
cation, 
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One group consisted of travellers. They were Ajawa, and 
Dr. Livingstone told us that the Ajawa were the slaving 
tribe, in league with the Portuguesc, who provided them 
with guns in order that they might attack and destroy 
villages, capture the women and children, and what men 
they could lay their hands upon They were not a 
pleasant looking set of men certainly. I shall have to 
say much of this tribe ; so I will only here say that in this, 
as in all other matters relating to the country and the 
relative positicns of the tribes to each other, we umplicitly 
accepted Dr. Livingstone’s statements, 

About this time we had much conversation with 
regard to the course we should adopt, as Christian mis 
sionaries, in case we were ever Ayaekod by the natives, 
Two questions arose’: 

1st Should we take guns with us on the journey to 
the highlands ? 

Qnd If we took them, for what purpose should we, 
take them ? 

The Bishop was against taking guns for any purpose 
whatever, but Dr. Livingstone and others belonging to 
the expedition had very different ideas upon. this matter, 
Dr. Livingstone said, ‘By all means take them, and, if 
necessary, use them , but if you take them there will be 
no need to use them, for ‘they are the greatest pacrfica- 
tors in the world if you have peaceful intentions your- 
self The Ajawa and all other tribes, knowing you to be 
well armed, would assist you, for the natives will never 
dream of attacking you unless you are defenceless.’ 

T felt, and others of the missin fell, that this was good 
advice; and though I yielded to no one m desire for 
peace or in horror of blood shedding, yet [ could very 
well imagine circumstances when a policy of non resist- 
ance would be simply unpossible. One might be ale to | 
resist taking life, if our own life alone were in danger ; 
- but should the hfe of any one of our brethren be at 
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stake, and one knew one had the power to, and could 
only save Ins life by taking that of Ins assailant, the 
impulse to kill, if killmg were absolutcly necessmyy in 
order to save, would, I felt, be irresistible. This was also 
felt by the rest of our staff, and ultimately it was agreed. 
that when we went up to the highlands we should taka 
ow’ guns with us. We were greatly concerned about 
this matter, 

We were appalled occasionally at the greatness and 
difficulty of the work before us, and the strength of the 
enemy we were gomg to encounter; but these anxious 
moments were but brief passages m our lifes on the 
whole we were more iclined to rejoice than complain, 
to be cheerful than to be sad. Indecd 1b could not be 
othgrwise, where Bishop Mackenzie was, for he was not 
onlf the most hopeful, but the most hope-inspiring man I 
have known, ‘The silver lining’ was always visible to 

his cyes, 

We were now close to the villyge of Mankokwe, the 
Rundo, or great chiof of the Manganja ; and Dr. Living- 
stone, Dr. Kirk, the Bishop, and ot! ers took boat and. 
went to visit dis potentate. ‘Choy anived at the village at 
a very sorrowful moment; asad calamity had just befallen 
Mankokwe’s people. Some women and a child, when 
crossing in a canoe fiom the ghrdens on the opposite bank 
of she river, had been carried by the force of the stream 
beyond the point where they wished (0 land, and were 
finally upsct, and three of the women and the child were 
drowned, This accident was looked upon as a public 
calamity, and the wail of woc was general. Maukukwe, 

, however, was mclined to be gracious. Up to this tine, 
his exalted position in the country had not been known ; 
for he had avoided the English durmg their previous 
visit, and was not supposed to be the great man he was 

Of course a conference with such a man is a vory 
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ceremonious affair. It is not etiquette to address yourself 
to his mightmess personally ; he has a speaker, and you 
must have a speaker, What you have to say you must 
deliver to your spokesman, who tells what you have said 
to the other spokesman, who thereupon makes known to 
his lord what he knows already, seeing he must have 
heard it twice before Charlie, one of the Makololo, acted 
as Dr. Livingstone’s spokesman, and an old man named 
Chmbeli officiated for the Rundo, ‘The Doctor began 
by introduemg the Bishop, and saymg something of his 
objects in coming into the country, but Charlic added a 
little of his own to this, for he described the mission- 
aries as the sons of God, and said that our Father had 
sent us to the Manganja to teach them Ilis word, 
Mankokwe expressed himself glad to see the Doctor and 
the Bishop, but upon ours purpose in coming tor his 
country he said nothmg On mentioning the chiefs it 
was intended to visit, he replied,‘ You are going to 
Chinsunzi; he is a child of the Rundo.’ . . 

‘We are going to Chibisa,’ said Di Livingstone, 

‘He also is the Rundo’s child.’ , 

‘And we also want to see the Rundo,’ 

‘You see him before you I am he, was the calm 
reply. The result of the interview was so favourable 
that Dr. Iavingstone wished 10 leave the ship where she 
was while the land journey was undertaken, and Mankokwe 
did not then seem to object. Next morning Chimbeh, 
accompanied by three fine young men, came down to the 
ship in a canoe, bringmg a goat as a present from the 
Rundo, a return for the presents Dr Livingstone and the 
Bishoy had made the day before. Tey all came on 
board. The young men were fearless and frank in their 
deportment ; but poor old Chimbeli seemed smitten with 
fear: 1 was quite distressing to witness Ins agitation. 
When the ship was first put into motion he shook “with 
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apprehension, but by judicious handling lus couge re 
vived, and he was shown the wonders of the ship. The 
old man was filled with amrzement; he lifted up his 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘T have no mote breath My 
heart is taken away Jt is wonderful |’ 

Just before we arnved off Mankokwes village, and 
while close mto the bank, we disturbed a monstrous 
croenthle from its adumbers We were close Typon ib, and 
its huge abdomen was so honibly full, it seemed to have 
great difficulty m getting out of our way. Moot likely 
the beast had been feasting on one of the poor women 
drowned the day before . 

Mankokwe’s village was situated m a spot white the 
Iuxuriance of vegetation was such as could only be m ire- 
pica] climes, Bananas laden with fruat, or throwing out 
their huge egg shaped mch purple blossom, were there; the 
wild vine threw its graceful tendrils from tree to tree, while 
PY uge clusters of giapes, unfortunately not edible, bright and 
yellow, everywhere mei the eye; and strange varieties of 
the fig tree, higher than all other trees here, spread their 
wide branches over all Indeed vegetation of all kinds 
was more prolific here than at any otier part of the shire, 

Nothmng of the village could be seen from the river, 
the huts were hidden by the thick foliage of the banana. 
Tfere and there an arcade was mado thiough the trees, 
dows which the people came 10 the river, and notwith- 
standing the general mournmg whieh was sull going on, 
a number of the inhabitants came down to the bank to 
meet us, 

We took with us a pair of turkeys, and a ewe merino 
sheep (the ram died im commg up the river), mtending to 
leave them in Mankokwe’s chargo, tie creatu es having 
suffered much by their long confinement on bomd ship. 

_ Chimbeh preceded, a highly colourcd seaf- the gift of 
Dr. Lavinestone over his shoulder ; and the wr of napor- 
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tance he assumed as we entered ihe village was most 
amusing. The village was larger than any we had before 
seen, The number of dogs, a mongrel terrier breed, was 
a nuisance. It was necessary now and then to clear 
your way with a well directed kick The crowing and 
cackling of the poultry, the vociferations of the goats, 
and the bleating ofsheep ahlack short haired large tailed 
variety made it apparent that where the Rundo hved 
plenty abounded. Our white sheep was a great curiosity. 
A. sheep with so small a tail, and whose covering was white 
wool, had not been before heard of by the crowd of 
well fed good looking natives preceding and following us, 

We soon came upon signs of the calamity of the day 
before. We passed the charred remains of a freshly 
burnt hut, and seated on the ground were several women, 
on whose heads was the emblem of woe, who, rocking 
themselves backwards and forwards, gave vent to ther 
grief in a dismal wail. Ther sorrow seemed sincere, 
They were weeping over the desulated leath of one of 
those who had been drowned the day before, Their 
countenances expressed suffering ; tears were falling from 
thew eyes, Strange as must have been the appearance 
of so many white men, the mourners noticed us not, being 
absorbed by ther own gricf The village rang with 
their wail of woe, The sortow of these people was not that 
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Which finds no natmal outlet, no 1chef 

In word, 01 sigh, or tea , 
but it was a grief that found expression in one of the 
most mournful utterances that ever conveyed tidings of 
sorrow from man to man. 

We halted under a large fig tree growing in an open 
space in the centre of the village, from which locality we 
weie quickly summoned to the presence of the Rundo. 
Mankokwe was a tall man, with a well formed head, but” 
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with a countenance expressive of no power. Unlike most 
of us countrymen, he had both beard «and mousiacltie ; 
cand had it not been for the want of power manilested in 
his whole bearmg, his appemance would have been 
prepossessmg. As it was, though there was an alr of 
superiority about him, yet he looked likely to be the tool 
of any, though a certain nervelessness, the result, no 
doubt of excess of a certain land, that was pamfully ap- 
parent in all he cid IIe was scatel on the projecting 
roots of a fig tree close to his family residence. Ie woe 
cloth of blue ; had brass bracelets, biass anklets, and held 
a brass snuff box in his hand. 

Dr. Lavingstone sat down beside him Dr, Kirk sab 
down by Ins chief Two mats were spread for the Bwhop 
aud.ghe'rest of us, leaving a space between for Chimbeli, 
who, with profound reverence to the Rundo, sab just in 
front of us A little to the right of the Rundo and 
ghghtly behind, sat ten shaggy browed suspicious-looking 
old fellows. These woe the auinisters of state—the 
counsellors of the chief; but they scemed all at ease, and 
by no means fit to counsel. ‘he people who followed. 
us, men and boys, wranged themselves m a semicirde a 
little way from us, and looked on with cagor cui iosily, 

Before the conference commenced an intelligent-look- 
ing woman, with a lage thou, vay much like a 
baby’s head, at the nape of }er neck, and who was Man- 
kokwe’s sister, came up, and, falling on ha knees anc 
‘bowing her head, asked m a humble voice permission to 
be present, The great man inclined Ins head, and she 
sat down, The permission granted to her was made use 
of by other women, all of whom wore the abommable 
lip mmg, and were elaborately tattooed. One, a young 
woman, despite the monstrosity in her upper lip, was 
reallyhandsome. Tew European women could boast of 
such eyes and eyelashes as she had fhe was of a lighter 
colowr than the rest, and her head was uushoin. 
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Dr Livingstone commenced proceedings by saying he 
wished to leave ihe sheep and the turkeys in the village. 
The animals were brought forwad Mankokwe was 
terested : he asked no questions, but exammed with 
attention a small piece of the wool which had been 
plucked from she sheep’s side hen the sister had a 
pluck, and twisted the wool into thread, and all the other 
women plucked, and there seemed danger of the poor 
anunal being shorn in a way she had not been used to. 
So the sheep and turkeys, consent being given, were let 
loose and allowed to wander about at will. But the dogs, 
true to ther nature, began to bark and bite, Of the 
sheep they seemed afraid, but of the turkeys they had no 
fear; and a ciy fiom Mankokwe's sister made us under 
stand that the whole pack was m- pursuit of the gnale 
gobbler. Ramukukan, one* of the Makololo, who had 
been leaning against the tree by which Mankokwe was 
sittmg, chewing suga cane, which was found to grow, 
here, and regarding the nat.ves aroutd with an air of 
supreme contempt ahabit with the Makololo—daited off 
in pursuit, pushing everybody aside without ceremony, 
lacking mght and left at small boys and dogs, until he 
rescued the bud. That done, he returned, leaned against 
the tree once more, and, to the astomshment of the 
counsellors of state, amongst whom he frequently voided 
the refuse, recormenced magtication. o 

Then we were all introduced to the Rundo, and he was 
told that I was to be left with him, for so it was then: 
arranged, while the Bishop and the rest of lus childien 
wont up to the hills To this the great man smd nothmg 
disagreeable: he honoured me with a look and a smile, 
and gaped ummediately afterwards But when Dr, 
Livingstone again spoke of lus ship, 1t appeared that the 
wise heads of the state had been talking the matter,over, _ 
and’had come to tlie conclusion that the ship had better 
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move on We were in the mazes of African diplomacy. 
There was plenty of water between usand Chibisas, 1b was 
sad ; we might watt where we hiked, truly, but not there ; 
we might have a guide to the hils with much pleasure, 
and he was quite willmg to let any of Ing mon go wilh us 
as porters: only, considering all things, he thought that it 
would be better for none of hig people to go with 16 
just now. He was not willing to 1efuse anything asked, 
but was as evidently unwilling to grant anything needed. 

Here the sister again interposed, and apologising for 
not having anythmng to place before us in the way of 
food, excused herself on the ground of the general grief, 
then gamg on her knees again begged for permission to 
retire aa mourn; and, consent bemg ganed, she left, all 
the yorfen followng. 

The mention of food sent Mankokwe away for a time, 
While he was gone, Chnbeh, an invetorate snuff taker, 
found his supply exhausted, and looked about for a pinch. 

roctor carricd a suufl-box, te extended it to om old 

friend ; and the look of Chimbeli, when he had fainly 
mastered a pinch of the rappeo, was suggestive of (deepest 
satisfaction One pinch gone, he took another, and 
another, and another, and each tam2 Ins long drawn gasps 
of satisfaction told how fully he appreciated the forergn 
mixture; and then the noses and the fingers of all around 
became excited, and all the old fellows had pmches, and 
so great their satisfaction, and so pleasingly excited did 
they become, that when Maukokwe returned, they were 
all in a state of lularity Ife looked enquiringly, forth 
came the snufl box, and a pinch of the wonderful com- 
pound mace him almost as forgetful of his dignity as his 
counsellors had been of theirs 

Food was brought to us—ourried fowl, porridge ( nsina), 

_ and pombi; and a gonnine will: w-patiein plate was 
produced, for Mankokwo ate his food-off Great Bnitaun’s 
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crockery! This was an indication of his dealings with the 
Portuguese slavers, and Chimbeli sad he had becn to 
Sena 

Before we had finished our repast, information came 
that the body of one of the drowned women had becn 
recovered, and that it was even then being brought into 
the village. Upon this news, all, with the exception of 
the chief and his counsellors, hurriedly left We tlso 
made haste to depart, Clumbeh conducting us to the 
river The people were everywhere in the full excite- 
ment of grief. ‘The women were crying, and wailing and 
beating their breasts; and their lamentations increased 10 
an exceeding bitter cry when the corpse, rolled up in a 
sleeping mat, was brought mto the village ‘The cl-aracter 
of their gnef vas very saddemng - It was not bony the 
expression of a soriow without hope, but it seemed to 
speak of a fear of some greater impending danger. ‘An 
enemy hath done thus,’ was the evident thought of all, and, 

. each seemed to think he or she might he the next victim, 

Next morning, without any premonitory symptoms, the 
fovor laid hold of me, and I was obhged to give up; the 
enemy was fairly into the citadel, and the only thing to 
do was to drive him out as quickly as possible, This was 
effected in about three days, but the conflict was rather 
severe, and left me much ‘veakened. 

Dr. Livingstone and the Bishop again visited: the 
Rundo, taking with them a variety of presents, shawls, 
lookmg glasses, knives, and beads, The Doctor again 
expressed his fear that he should not be able to get the 
ship up tu Clibisa’s ; Maukokwe had no doubt,abous it, 
but added— 

‘Stay where you like above me You come as friends; 
you act as friends; you are not to be driven away like 
dogs. Stay where you think proper; only I should ke 
you to get up above me as far as you can,’ 
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He afterwards said that, thongh Rundo, he had very 
little power over the other chiefs, and if thoy saw the 
English with him, they might not like 1, they might be 
angry with him for miroducmg strangers into the land. 

This is the mvariable feelng of the African, and he 
will avoid responsibilty if he can. If he mtoduces you 
to a place, and evil comes upon that place, he, not you, 
1s regarded as culpable, and he is expected to take the 
consequences whatever they may be. 

The presents cxcited great interest, and quite put an 
end to all further conversation on graver subjects, but in the 
end they produced an effect quite contrary to what it 
was intended they should; for two days afier we had 
left Mefnkokwe’s, he sent the sheep and the turkeys back 
to ug without any satisfactory reason: we heard he was 
suspicious of the Bishop, and? did not like the idea of his 
settling in the land, and next day back came all the 
presents he had reéeived, with an intimation that his land 
was not to be bought. It was useless tu trouble more 
about this man; so Dr, Livingstcne sent him back a 
proper reply, and resolved to act walhout his concurrence, 

After some more stoppages we arnved at Chibiva’s 
village m the afternoon of July 8. 

The village 1s built on the south bank of the mva. 
This bank is of stratified sand’ quite sixty feel high, and 
covered with verdure. The,valley here is beauifful and, 
the swamp lands bemg miles below, as healthy as a valley 
in Africa can be The view from thc cliff surpassed. 
anything I had seen in Africa, The noble river below 
winding like the ornamental wate: of a park, the group 
of islands in the middle of “the stream, the valley covered 
with trees, and then mountain beyond mountain opening 
out wherever the cye could penetiate But Dr. Taving- 
stong promised us better things than that when he got 
us on to the Iughlands. 
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From the Chibisians we heard no good report of the 
highlaid county to which we were gomg, There was 
war thaie. The Ajawa had invaded the Manganja éerri- 
tory, had occupied villages around Mount Zomba, and were 
destroying and making captive. The hill Manganya were 
in a state of greatest excitement and terror, and were 
quite unable to withstand the imvaders, many of whom 
i was sad were armed with guus, while the Manganja 
had but bows and arrows ‘These guns had doubtless 
been supphed to the Ajawa by the Portuguese. It is 
very certan that the Portuguese traders at Tete were 
profiting by the stule, for thew agents were daily carry 
ing away droves of people who had been captured on 
athe: side, and sold to them for slaves And there is 
reason. to beheve that they were not only responsible for 
the war, but that they did their best to keep 1t going, 

They were carryimg on a peculiar slave trade at this 
particular time They did not wish for slaves to send, 
them across the sea, but they were carrying them into 
the mterior, to another tribe, the Banya1, who had lost 
in war with the Matabele almost all their women and 
children These Banyai are great elephant hunteis; the 
Tete merchants ave great ivory traders: their agents went 
up to the Banya to buy ivory with the ordinary barter 
goods, but were told ‘We do not want these things ; bring 
‘us women and children, ang you shall have as mfuch 
ivory as you want’ They then sent thew agents to this 
very hill country to which we were going, a country of 
which they knew little or nothing until Dr, Livingstone 
made it known to them, and the cruel war we found 
raging was the result, I heard afterwards from one of 
themselves, t] at at this time they were carrymg away ab 
least two hundred people, mostly women and ge 
out of the hill country every week. 

We found at Chibisa’s village a party of feavellaaas: men 
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from Mount Zomba. They were Manganja, and on their 
way to Cinbisa, who was living at Doa, on the Zambesi, 
between Sena and Tete, to beg him to return with thum 
in order that he might bewitch the guns of the Ajawa 
and so render them harmless. These poor men looked 
very woe begone. They smd the Ajawa had burnt ther 
villages, stolen or destroyed their property, killed many 
of thew kinsmen, and carned off their wives and children 
for slaves And all thew hopes now rested in Chib.sa; 
if he would come all would be well, the Manganja would 
regain confidence if he would put himself at their head, 
for he alone possessed the true inedicine to make guns 
harmless Chibisa was evidently the great man of this 
part of Afmca. Mankokwe might be the Rundo, but 
Chikisa’ was the hero; everywhere his reputation was 
great Of the origin of this man little was certainly 
known. Ie was at first thought to be the descendant of 
zy long line of hereditary chicfs, but there seems good. 
reason to doubt this: more probably he was an adventurer, 
who by cunning and daring had obtained for himself a 
position and a notoricty for the tine, greater than that of 
any of the chiefs about him. The Portuguese, who are 
well mformed of the politics of the natives, declared that 
Chibisa was an impostor, the son of no chief, but origi- 
nally a slave at Tete; and they account for his rise thus, 

The original Chibisa was a woman, 0 prophetess among 
the Nungwi, the tribe around ‘ete, and of great repu- 
tation among the natives. In common with other 
Zambesi tribes, the Nungwi beheve in the transmigration 
of souls, that is of the souls of their prophets. The lion 
is generally supposed to be the tabernacle which the 
prophetic spits dehght to occupy when they leave the 
human body ; and so common 1s this beliel among them, 
that the lion has the name of Pondora, o1 prophet, and 1 
held in such estimation in some districts that it is death 
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to the individual who kills a lion, aud even the hymna 
is tenderly regarded, for, his whimper Deing generally 
heard after the roar of the lion, he is looked upon as the 
hion’s servant, and so 1s spared, In course of time the 
prophetic sprit gets tired of its abode in the ‘king of 
beasts,’ and leaving his corpus again enters that of a 
human being. Chibisa, learned in the superstitions of 
his countrymen, ran away from Tete, and presenting 
himself at Mikaronko, the capital of the Nungwi, a large 
village lying between the Shire and the Zambesi, declarec 
himself possessed of the spirit of Chibisa, the great pro 
phetess, and so assumed her name. The Nungwi belicved 
hm, for he backed his assertion with the performance of 
many, to them, wonderful deeds, learnt probably during 
lus residence with the Portuguese ; and Kapichi, the chief 
of the Nungwi, gave him the place of honour at Mikaronko 

Chibisa was not long in making use of his influence, 
to acquire superior power. He became the head of a 
number of people gathered from the various districts 
around Mikavonko, who looked up to lum not only 
as a prophct, but as their chief, and who called them- 
selves by his name, Kapichi was a young man, and 
Chibisa was gradually acquring 2 complete ascendency 
not only over him, but over the whole tribe: Kapichi 
was chief but in name. ¢ 

Then war came upon the Nungwi Tor some time, 
Chisaka, a powerful chief, living to the north of Tcte, 
had been the terror of the land. The Portuguese at 
Tete tried to subdue him, but he defeated them, shut 
them up in Tete, destroyed all their outlymg establish 
ments, and swept off their flocks and herds Ile pursucd 
his career of successful slaughter unchecked, laying 
waste the country along the Zambesi almost as far down 
as Sena. Returning to his own country, he visited 
Mikaronko, and pretended great friondship for Chibisa ” 
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and Kapichi, who entertained him and his people with 
great hospitality, But one day, while the chicfi were 
feasting together, the report of fire ams was heard in 
the village, and Chibisa, on going to sce what was the 
cause, found several of his own people lymg dead on the 
ground, Chisaka’s people setting fire to the village, ane 
making captive the women and children. Taken by 
surprise, and having no weapons but bows and arrows, 
resistance wae necless, and Chibisa and Kapichi fled, 
leaving the village m the hands of Chisaka, who plin- 
dered it, and carried off all the women and children he 
had secured But Chibisa was not the man to sit down 
quietly under such circumstances, Ile sent out spics, 
who watched the movements of the enemy. Tle col- 
lectagl his followers, he followed up the foc, and at last 
in the dead of the night he attacked them so suddenly 
and vigorously, that he put them to flight, and not only 
yecovered the women and children, and the property of 
which he had been plundered, but also captured several 
of Chisaka’s guns. } 

The fame of Chibisa was mereased hy this exploit, for 
hitherto it had never been known hat men with bows 
and arrows had overcome those with guns. Chibisa 
claimed to have a medicine to bewitch the dreaded gun, 
and the superstition of Ins followers Umost indincd them 
to pay him divine honows. 4 

Chisaka, however, was not disposed to let his reputa- 
tion dwindle away. Tle in turn attacked Ghibisa, and 
in the end, though receiving almost as much damaze ay 
he inflicted, the guns, despite the medi ing, vindieatcd 
their supenority, and Chibisa was obliged to retreat in 
order to save himself from utier destruchon  Chisaka 
followed him as far as the Slure, but hav ug no canoes 
he cguld not follow him, over the iiver, and so he 
returucd to his own country. 

12 
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Chibisa and Kapichi then returned to Mikaronko, but 
the former accused the latter of having caused the war, 
in order to get rid of hum, and a great quarrel arose 
between them. ‘The tmbe divided, part taking the ade 
of Clubisa, part cleaving to Kapichi. Most of the in- 
fluential men were against Chibisa, for while he ruled 
they had no power; and the result was, after each had 
taken muavi—the poisoned ordeal water—the ono to 
prove his inrocence of the charge brought against him, 
and the other to show he had no wicked intention of 
making a false charge, Chibisa decmed at prudent to retire 
from Mikaronko, and. set up somewhere else for himself. 
Accordingly with lus followers he settled on the right 
bank of the Shire, close to the island of Dakanamoio. 

It was here Dr. Livingstone first made Ins gequamt- 
ance. The natives gencratly scemed hostile when the 
Ma Robert first went up the Shne, but Clubisa sought 
the friendship of the English: he evidently knew the, 
advantage of having such powerful allics. 

But he could not rest quietly in his new abode, Cir 
cumstances were against him. Ils people were needy, 
and became marauders, ‘The ‘iver chiefs combined 
against him; a great mirandu (council) was held, certain 
crimes were laid to Chibisa’s charge, he was accused of 
plotting against Mankokwe, and to vindicate himself he 
had io drink muavi agam, Fortunately for him his 
stomach was not delicate ; he vomited the poisonous stuf, 
and was once more declared mnocent The combina- 
tion, however, continued against him; the chiefs feared 
him, and were jealous of his reputation ; and gventually 
this circumstance made him so uncomfortable that he with 
the greater part of his people left the banks of the Shire, 
and went to Doa, a district on the Zambest, lying between 
Sena and Tete He was at this place when we apuved , 
at his village on the Shire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SDTTLEMENT ON THM MIGILANDS. 


Wrra our halt at Chibisa’s ended the third phase of our 
experiences, Each had been very different to the other, 
each had been more or less trying, but each had its com- 
pensatig comforts. As the anchor was let go, a fecling 
of rest came over all of us. The satisfaction of that 
monsent made up for all the unrest and anxiety wo had 
endured in getting up the river. The Doctor congratu- 
lated us all, and we all congratulated the Doctor. 
» On the morning of the 9th (July) we made a formal 
visit to the head man of the village. It was not so grand 
a business as that to Mankokwe, but 1t was more satisfac. 
tory. The people were anxious lo have us with them ; 
but as wo wished to build, the head man though Chibisa’s 
permission should be gained, and promised that he would 
Iumself at once proceed to Doa and get his consent, Ife 
said he should be back in tert days, and he nearly kept 
his ord; he was not more than a fortnight, 

This conference being over, the Bishop and I went in 
search of a site for the house I was to build, and after 
fammbling about in thicket and brushwood for some time, 
we found what we were secking, a spot about a quarter 
of a mile from the village, and commanding a magmficont 
view of the valley and mountains beyond. 

On the 10th, the ship was drawn up close to the island, 
in order to facilitate the removal of our goods. A large 
bell tent was put wp on the island ; we missionaries at once 
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set to work, ad by midday we had the greater part of 
our stores and baggage out of the ship. 

After this the Bishop sent me with a present of cloth 
to the men from Mount Zomba. I took Witham, one of 
our Cape men, with me as iterpreter. I told theny that 
we were very sorry for the great trouble they were in; 
that God was angry with those who had burnt ther 
villages, and carried away their wives and children as 
slaves; that we wete English, and lad Jeft ou own country 
to come and live with the Manganja in order to teach 
them to be a better and a happier people than they werc, 
to teach them about God—that we were going to live up 
in the hills near to Mount Zomba, and hoped our presence 
among them would bring them peace, 

The giatitude ol these poor fellows seemed great, sears 
rolled down their cheeks, ahd on receiving the presents 
they prostrated themselves on the giound. 

During the day a number of the natives came on. to the, 
island, and seemed much mterested in our proceedings, 
Their bearing was frank and friendly. The women 
brought their children, a great proof of confidence ; and 
the little ones after their manner, seemed to be enjoying 
themselves, 

Next day we again went to work, and cleared the ship 
of all our stures, Much ‘of our biscuit was mildewed : 
we had lost a great quantity of it through ‘the sea water 
getting mto the tins, and now we had to throw away 
much more, 

An ambassador from Mankokwe made his appearance 
about noon. His maste. was indignant, oxeecdingly 

“angry, because Dr. Livingstone had returned the goat he 
Thad given him gs a present, and so he had brought back 
Il the presents the Doctor and the Bishop had given hm. 
Whe Doctor laughed at all this, and calling some ef the 
Mfakololo and Sena men to him, distiubuted to them the 
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retumed presents, to the evident astonishment of the 
ambassador. Thus the friendship which we had so much 
counted upon between us and the Rundo was apparently 
at an end, for these proceedings were almost equivalent to 
a declaration of war. 

Dy. Livingstone decided upon commencing the land 
journey on the moining of Monday July 18, and in the 
mean. time we made all preparations. 

I made a calculation of all the stores wo had, and 

found that our stock had dwmdled to half what it was 
when we left Johanna. And after we had given the 
expedition an equivalent for our keep in coming from 
Johanna, we found that we were quite without certain 
things, preserved meats for instance, and that we 
wera still greatly in ‘debt to the expedition, But this 
caused us no alarm: food seemed plentiful, and we had. 
barter goods in abundance. 
» The Doctor and Mr, Waller went into the villages in 
search of men to carry up baggaze and stores. They 
came back disappomted, No one seemed willmg to come, 
They hstened, and laughed, but would not say yes, 

On Simday the 14th, the good Bishop who was as 
usual the life of the whole party—took me aside for a 
time, and after talking about several things relating to 
our mutual interests in the good work before us, gave lo 
me Uhibisa’s village as my parish for the time boing I 
was not to accompany the land puty, and it was ox- 
pected that I should be some mouths m the valley. 

We all felt dull and sad on thisday. We had not been 
an unhappy party on board the ‘Pioneer,’ but I have no 
doubt we most of us felt that when we broke up on the 
morrow we should never mect all together azam. It iy 
strange how fresh associations grow upon you and lay 
holdsof you feclings. At the ccmmencement of the 
year we were strangers to cach other, and now it scomed 
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as though we had been friends for years. Indeed the 
time since we entered the Zambesi seemed thrice the 
time 1b really was, and so many events had been crowded 
into one’s existence since we Jeft Lngland, that the months 
almost appeared years, 

Towards evening several natives offered themselves as 
porters, and this relieved us of a great anxiety, for 
though Dr Tivingstone k ndly placed six of hia men at 
the service of the mission, we wanted six tames that 
number. 

By daybreak on the 15th all were ready for the 
march. Itwas a dismal looking mornmg, and 1t had been 
raining during the mght ; 2t was now cold, and threatened 
more rain: ncvertheless all were cheerful and hopeful. 
I made a last survey of the forty days’ supplies I had put 
up for the mission party,°and could not help anxiety 
when I saw how. scanty it looked. Dear Scudamore 
made us all merry with the quaimtness of his arranges 
ments Ie was always quamt—always happy always 
cheerful—always one of the most loveable, the most 
gentle and the bravest of Christian men. The health 
of the whole party was upon the whole good. 

The men who had engaged to carry burdens did not 
make their appearance as eaily as they promised, We 
therefore sent William efter them, and before we had 
done breakfast he returned and announced that he" had 
succeeded in getting fifteen Joyful intelligence! I at 
once packed up the camp beds; and a little more 
clothing and certain other comforts were added for cach 
person, and another burden of barter goods was added 
to the stock. The eqmpment of the party seemed quite 
sufficient: it would have been miserable work travelling 
all day and lying on the hard floor of a hut all night, 
with msufficient clothing, and we were warncd that the 
nights on the hills were cold, 
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The mission had twenty-one porters at ils command. 
Then came the allotment of burdens, and then lor the 
first time we experienced the travella’s difficulty. Some 
of the burdens were larger than others, some Jightcr, 
and the clamour and contention befora cach man wis 
satisfied with his particular load was amusing. With 
the expechtion party there was no such disputing : 
the Makololo and the Scna men did just as they weie 
bidden, and were out of the ship and on to the other side 
of the river before we were ready to follow. When all 
was settled and we had got our fellows on to the island, 
they discovered that they had left thar bows and arrows 
behind. Miserable discovery! for they would not go 
without them I laughed at them, I coaxed them, TI 
punched them good humouredly, I did all that Mr. 
Paymaster Jones himself covild have done, m order to 
get them to enter the boat; but they would have thew 
aweapons of war, nobody but slaves went without, and 
so off they went to the village again, I and William 
going with them to ensure ther return. When once m 
the village they weie in no hurry to leave 1b, they rushed 
to their huts and began smoking, aid looked as tough 
they did not intend to leave again for a week to come. 
It was a great trial of paticnee, but it was no use getting 
cross: so 1 kept my temper, and havmg persuaded one 
felldw to put down his pips, T went down. to the boat 
with him trusting the others hke sheep would follow. 
And so they did, with the exception of one man, and his 
place was well supplied, for nine ot wrs stepped forward 
and offeyed their services. I chose one to supply the 
place of him who held back, told the others to awit my 
return, and went off with those io whom burdens wore 
already apportioned. I found the Bishop had gone on 
ahead, but we soon overtook him with the rest of the 
ission party Mr, Waller returned with me in oder 
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to eqmp the other porters, and the Bishop went on- 
wards with his detachment—pastoral staff in one hand, 
anda gun in the other. This pastoral staff was given 
to hun by some of the clagy at Cape Town. The 
Bishop thought that as it must go up at some time to the 
place where we should halt, it had better go up at once, 
and that no person was so fitted by office to carry it as 
himself. So he set forward. It was a puzzle to the 
natives 5 they wote afraid of the Staff, aud thought at Was 
anew kind of gun, Said one—~ 

‘ Mfuti?’? (1 gun ?) 

‘ Aye mfuti kuru!’ (a great gun) said another. 

The men who volunteered last were a willing set of 
fellows. They made no objections to the burdens we 
gave them, aud went off with alacrity. I went with them, 
for it was arranged that”I should go some distance 
on the day’s journey and veturn. The men carned thew 
burdens on their heads, and as they knew the destination. 
of our party they acted as guides, and sped along at 
the rate of -four miles an hour, in order to come up 
with the main body. 

The country we passed through was as wild as the 
most enthusinstic lover of uncultivated nature could 
desire—the real thing, an African waste, but certainly 
not a desert, Villages were there; but wiless you stum 
bled upon them you would mot know of their existénce, 
8o thickly planted were the trees about them. The grass 
was often higher than our heads, the bush was all but 
impenetrable, Large trees abounded; and thick wood, 
shinbs and creeping plants were cverywhore.. As we 
drew near to the hills, we saw mountain behind moun 
tain, rugged 1ock and wild-looking pass: indeed, every- 
thing m nature about us was ‘delightfully savage.’ 

After we had been walkmg nearly two hours theepath 
led us by a stream, the Knbala. Tere we found two 
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women washing. It scemed strange to see so domestic 
an occupation in so wild a place. Near thon, under a 
tree, we found two of our packages and a note from the 
Bishop, saying— 

‘The men carrying these burdens have turned back ; 
brmg them on to the next village, and leave them m 
charge C.F M’ 

This looked anything but hopeful, but we dul as we 
were desned, and about halt an hour afterwards came 
up with the Bishop and Dr Meller. The rest of the 
paity were ahcad; Dr. Meller was ready 1o return—-he 
was left in charge of the ship; and I then took leave of 
the Bishop and Waller. 

As we turned to have a last look, we saw the Dishop 
margbing on with huge strides after the bearers, the gun 
depressed, the pastoral staff elevated and well in view. 

The ship on our retwn seemed very cheeiless, with so 
maany good souls out of it. Tt was aranyed that I 
should sleep on board until the house was pul tp. 
Gamble, who gradually umproved m health afta he left 
the ship, and Job, a Cape man my mnterpicter slept in 
tents on the island. 

It was my intention to build two houses, one on the 
island for stores, the other on the bank for a residence, 
The spot I chose for a store howe requied a proat dei 
of clearmg, and it was necessary to raise 1b above the 
general level of the island: so I set. to work, Gamble aiding 
me. We had been some tune at work when i st uck me 
that I might get some of the natives who wore looky 
on to help us, so Job pub me mto conrnuniav'on wath 
one Chechoma Thuy man was a wonderhul fellow, 4 
great talker, a man of reputation among the Chibisians 
and he was useful to us in mduemg mon to act as 
portess. Te was a thin, hitle man, with a hig heud. Is 
hair was profuse and Jong, and thrown back from the fore 
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part of his head, & la Eugénie. IKnave and something 
else—what I need not say was suggested by this man’s 
personal appearance, It seemed as if his mission was to 
interfere in every body’s business, and to set every- 
body mght (or wrong), and his countrymen secmingly 
acquiesced. 

So Chechoma came forward, pipe in hand, and made 
a bow worthy of Beau Nash. I explained to him what 
I wanted The thing was novel, had never before 
been heard af in the Chibisian commonwealth; but 
Chechoma’s mind grasped it, saw the advantage of work 
followed by pay, and turmmg to his friends he harangued 
them on the immense benefits the muzungu, white man, 
was offering to them. 

The result of his eloquence was'tlis: four men, for a 
certam length of calico, agreed to fetch enough sand 
from a hillock close at hand to raise the site of the 
storehouse to the required altitude, They worked 
merrily for an hour, and then they took it into thei 
heads that such an occupation was m/fra dig. sud it 
was ‘woman’s work,’ and would do no mote of it, I 
laughed at them, and Job at my bidding reconciled them 
a hittle to the occupation by tellmg them that in England 
men always did that kind of work, and that we should 
think it unmanly to let the women do it. They required 
constant encouragement, however, before they would 
fimsh what they had begun; had I not worked with 
them, they would have gone off When I paid them 
thoy were Inghly dehghted, and scemed to thmk that 
working for the Muzungu Anglesi was not such a bad 
thing after ul. And when, some days afterwards, I 
again summoned Chechoma to tell him I again wanted 
men to work, more than twenty at once camo forward 
and expressed them willingness to do anything I wanted 
done. 
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The common idea that the Alrican will not work, 
that he is a lazy fellow, who sits smoking under a tree all 
day, carmg for nothing under the sun, is by no meas 
correct of all the tribes. Those we were with were not 
indisposed to work, when they fcund that labow was 
profitable to themselves. 

On the afternoon of the 17th a large parly of mon, 
armed with guns, crossed the river in canocs just ahead 
of the ship. The captain of this band, a Portuguese, 
stood on the bank of the mver smoking, while his men 
passed over in Chibisa’s canoes, It was evidently a slaving 
party from Tete, going up to the hills to get slaves Thure 
were neaily a hundred men; most of them had guns, 
the rest spears and battle axes. All were Africans but 
the gommander, 

It seemed a horrible thing’ to permit these men to go 
on their errand of crime unchecked, but we had no 
guthority to interfere with them. We could do no- 
thing but watch them, as they went off on thew mission 
of wickedness, 

While watching these people, some of the men who 
had gone up the lulls with the Bishop to our suprise 
cane onto theisland They were in a state of prontest ox- 
citement, and from their statements we learned. that they 
went up as far as Mbaine’s village, and that when there a 
part? of Chakundas (slavcrs) had entered the vill ge; 
that the English had driven them away, alter taking ther 
guns and property fiom them, und had set the slaves freu! 
Presently more men came, and wish them some of the 
property (aken from the slavers a gun, amber of hors, 
earthenware pots, brass armlels, &e. One of these men 
had. a letter from Dr. Livingstone to Ma. Cody, the officer 
in charge of the ship, which, after stating that Uney had 
the day before released eighty-four shuves and dispersed the 
slavers, gave instruction to My. Gedy to man the boats, and 
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go up and down the mnver, as another party of slavers 
had escapcd him, and would be down the nver with their 
slaves almost immediately. The slaves were to be re- 
tained, the slavers dispersed, and the Chibisians wore to 
be enlisted on our side by a promise of all the booty they 
could take from the slavers The freed captives were to 
be brought to the island, and fed until they could be 
returned to thar own homes. 





MANGANSA POLTLEY 


T thought this a happy inauguration of our mission 
work, I felt this one gogd deed would give us a reputr 
tion among the people of the mountains that must le for 
good, that they would fcel more confidence in us through 
this one act, than by a long residence among them with- 
out anything done. 

The boats were quickly manned, and we went over to 
Chibisa’s village, to enqwre into the intentions of those 
men who had passed over the river duiig the day. An 
assembly of notabilities was soon accomplished + Chechora 
talked for the whole of them, wutil I stopped his apouth, 
by saying I wished to hear what the others had to say. 
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From them we learned that the Portuguese and his party 
came into the village that morning, and had claimed 
us for brothers, and that they were going to fight the hil 
Manganja upon some pretence wlich not one of the (1 - 
bistans believed, though they were afraid io say what they 
did believe, They promised, however, to keep a gonil 
look out along the banks of the river, and to let us know 
immediately if any slaving party attempted to cross over 
with slaves. 

I saw, through a glass, the last of the Portuguese party 

going up the hills, and I felt very wroth, and very sad. 
We had no authority, had we the power, to interfere with 
them. Our ordeis were to release captives, by force if 
necessary—and that was all, But the old comfout came, 
in thmking that there was a good God over all, who 
knew all; and I was content ic leave the issue with 
Him. 
, The next day, July 18, was eventless, until about 
5 p.m, when Dr. Kirk arrived from the lulls. Te had 
left the whole paity at Soche’s thal mornmg, had brought 
four men with him, who were behind, and had been un 
successfully in puisuit of a slaviig party all day Wi 
told him of the men who passed over the river the day 
before, and he thought it scrious news, 

Te gave me aleticr fiom the Bisl op, m whieh he s1id:— 
7 Yesterday, six or cight men pyissed through the village we 
were in, with eighty four slaves, They ran away, and all 
the slaves were freed Iwas bath'np at the time, and 
came up only in tame to find them all sitting clothed and 
cooking, as composedly as if nothin g had heppened "Ty 
day cight’ more were rescued. Kirk will tell you what 
he comes for, Iam clear that in such ¢1ses it is right to 
use force, and even fire, if necessary, to rescue eapntanes, 

wl should do so myself af necessary; butT think 1 amore 
becoming our office to see the guns m the hards of others. 
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Do you as you think best; if you lke, volunteer to Kirk to 
go in a boat with a gun: you have my approval of your 
domg so. I would say, if you are not 1eqmred, be glad that 
you are not called upon. Receive any captives you can 
get, give them bits of cloth for decency, feed them if you 
can buy food for them. It is very hkely that you may 
all be called up, that we may concentrate our foree sooner 
than we expected, and that the shed may not be required ; 
but go on as you are domg till you hear again. There 
seems to havc been great barbmity on the march down. 
All well; Proctor a little upset. Marching before break- 
fast is severe wouk., 

‘Scudamore says, “Tell him I’m much obliged 
to him for packing up my bed. I’ve got it all mght. 
I've only lost my note book as yet.” “Any mgie?” 
“No, no more.” <Addendim IT hoje he won't beat his 
ploughshare mto a spear altogether, or whatever it ought 
to be.’ 7 

The Bishop, 1n this, says he foun. them ‘clothed ;’ the 
fact was, Dr. Livingstone had given each of the freed 
captives, from the spoils taken from their oppressors, a 
length of cloth; for many of their women, as well as 
children and inen, were hterally naked. They were all 
much emaciated, and when they were set down to food, 
they were almost overpowered with astonishment, One 
little boy came up to the Roctor, and said n 

‘Where do you come from? These people (the slavers) 
starved us, but you say, “Cook food, and eat :” where do 
you come fiom P’ 

The barbarity alluded to had indeed been great, 
One poor woman, the mother of a babe not tore than 
a month old, was given a heavy bundle of hoes to carry. 
She was a weakly woman; she could scarcely stagger 
along that rough mountain path with the babe at “her 
back ; her friends said it seemed as though she would fall ° 
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down by the way. She could not carry the hors anc 
her babe; and that—immortal being thor gh 1 was—was 
in their estimation worth Icss than the hocs, no moe 
than a picce of calico a yard long: so they took the babe 
from its mother’s arms, and dashed its head aga ust (ie 
rocks, throwing the hittle body on one side, as though it 
had been that of a dog The men who did this, and. 
other things hke this, were men from Tete, in the sorvice 
of the Portuguese hving at Tete; and such barbarity is 
not exceptional, it is the usual conduct pursued by these 
traders towards their unhappy captives. P 
After they had feasted, Dr. Livingstone addressed the 
released captives, telling them that those who had homes 
and friends might return to them, that they were as free 
to do what they liked-as himself. It was found that more 
than half of them had no Hom to go to, they had 
seen ther homes destroyed in the cruel wais which these 
glavers had doubtless caused and were kcoping up; 
women had sccn their husbands killed, 1 tile chitdren hac 
secon their parents killed; they were utterly destitute and 
desolate Af ci consulting with U ¢ Bishop, the Doctor snid 
to them, in substance -—‘ My biotheis here have left tl cir 
own land to come and live with yo people, in order o 
make you a happier, a better people than you are, to 
teach you about God. If you like, go with them; settle 
whete they settle; they wills protect, yon and feed you 
until you can suppoit youselves.” About half of the 
whole number joyfully accepted this offer, Strange to 
say, they have no word in ther language equivalcnt to 
our ‘hank you; but they have tie mght {eling, for 
their looks and their actions were cloquent giat‘tude 
From information gained from Mbame and others, it 
seemed that the neighbourhood of Mownt Zomba was 
bemng¥lepopulated by the wa. ‘The Ajawa were said to 
be carrying on a war of extermination. Lt seemed more 
K 
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than probable that slavers were up there purchasing the 
captives; and sc Dr Livingstoneresolved to go up to Zomba. 

Proctor and Scudamore were left at Soche’s village in 
charge of the released slaves. The Doctor, the Bishop, 
and the rest of the party, with the exception of William, 
were gone on to Zomba. 

Dr. Kirk said he hoped that Soche’s would be the mis- 
sion head quarters, aa a more favourable spot could not he 
found. The country was fertile and well watered, the 
population abundant, provisions plentiful, and it was nearer 
to the Shire by fifty miles than Zomba, the place first 
thought of for us. 

Tt was evident that the armed party, who crossed over the 
river the day kefore, knew nothing of these proceedings 
on the hills; and we felt anxious for the safety of Practor 
and Scudamore, for they hud taken the route to Soche’s 
village 

On the 19th, Dr. Kink and seven of the Makololo—al} 
who were with us went along the south bank of the river, 
towards the Murchison Falls, the fords being between 
the simp and Matti, the first cataract, and a boat was sent 
up the river in the same direction. It was thought that 
by this plan the slaveis would be intercepted ; and had the 
boat done as much as it might have done, we should have 
cut them, off, but to owr chagrm we learnt that they passed 
over the river just above where the boat halted. ° 

Vexation at this failure gave me fever; I was ill for 
several days. Chechoma was in tribulation on my account. 
He would come on board ship, poke lis head down the 
skyhght, and enquire after my health in a mogt comm: 
serating voice. I was impatient to get my house up— 
fever always makes you impatient—and he secmed to un 
derstand this; for when I spoke to him on this subject, 
he replied as to a child who wanted an impossibility, and 
was fretting because he could not have it. 
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‘Wait but a little—only a litle three days—two days 
—who knows? one day. But suppose you wait three 
days, what is that in the building of a house?—the men 
will surely be back from Chibisa in that time’ 

They returned on the 28th of July. They brought goorl 
news. Mankokwe, we learnt, had sent ta Chibisa, asking 
him not to let us stay at his place; but Chibisa’s answer 
to us was 

‘The white man is a good man. He is my brother 
if he wants to build, let him bwld. If he wants to stay, 
let him stay. If he wants to Icave his ship and Ins goods 
behind him, while he goes about the country, let him 
leave them, and let my people sce that no one touches 
them.’ 

The messengers also gave information respecting the 
armed band which had crossed the 1iver The leader 
had given up his expedition. He heard, as he went along, 
ef what Dr. Livingstone had done and was doing, and he 
was afraid. ILe went up to within a mile of Soche’s vil- 
lage, heard of the English left there, and reticated ; when 
met, he had recrossed the river belaw us, and was on Ins 
way back to Tete. [Te sent a message to the officer in che yo 
of the ship, saying he had done n> hain, he had com- 
mitted no violence, he had made no slaves, he was gong 
back to Tete, and there was, therefore, no cause of offence 
between him and the Enghisl:. 

This is a fact which speaks for tsclf ITad this man 
been unchecked, he would have caused incalaulable 
misery, and would probably have returned with hundicds 
of captives 

The 28th was Sunday. On Monday mong ewly, | 
went to the villago to make arrangcincnts for the house- 
building ; for, despite the Bishop’s hmt, 1 hoped if he set 
tled af Soche’s, that I should remam at Chibises.  T foal 
the Chibisians cither drunk or gottmg drunk; the 1 provi 

K2 
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diming the night had been great. The return of the mes- 
sengers was the cause of this dissipation. There was a 
regular pombi-drinking going on. Chechoma was ex- 
cited; now boisterous, then sentimental All were 
hearty. Iwas ther brother; Chibisa had said it They 
would do anything for the Inghsh; and we might do 
what we liked in the Jand; the land was as much ours ag 
theirs, had not Chibisa said so? Gallons of pombi were 
offered me; with a wonderful hand-clapping they received 
me, and with a clap! clap! clap! I went away, after 
declinmg from them any assistance for that day. 

cleared the site, and marked out the boundaries of my 
house, and the1 went into the woods and marked the 
trees I wanted cut down. 

The general appearance of the Chuibisians, next flay, 
was so unpromising that I ‘resolved to go to work at the 
house without them; ther debauch had thoroughly de 
moralised them. My parishioneis were not hopeful look , 
ing subjects that morning. The state of morality among 
them did not seem very high. The Makololo were the 
admiration of the Chibisian women. They possessed 
just those qualities most calculated to lead women astiay, 
and astray many of them wont. There was quite a 
rivahy among them for the favour of the Makololo, and 
the husbands did not seem to be at all disturbed by this 
conduct of their wives, «They were great ‘bhang’ 
smokers, men, women, and even the children indulged 
in this pernicious habit. A child, not more than ten 
years of age, scemg his father smoking, would go up 
to him, and pull down the pipe from lus father’s mouth, 
with an expression of countenance indicating quite a 
yearning for a whiff; and when his wish was gratified, 
as it invariably was, the little creature would hale 
vehemently the deleterious fume, and sit down qll but . 
stupefied 
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The Chibisian children were a pleasing ace, when not 
associated with their clders. When once they } ad lost 
fear of me, they playcd prettily and mornily, snd ther 
laughter happiest of sounds—was fiequant and ur te- 
strained; there was nothing of that mmatural grav y 
which I had hitherto noticed among the native childven. 

No further news came from the hills, and for several 
days Gawble aud I workcd very hard at our hous. The 
Chibisians cut down trees for us, and were much int- 
rested in our proceedings I showed them a plan and a 
sketch of the house, and it was so contrary to thei: own 
notions of house building, that they looked upon 1 almost 
as wonderful im its way as the ‘Pioneer’ was m her wiy. 

Among the Chibisians who volunicered assistance in 
house building, was one Tambala, Anylice Cock. Tle way 
the Adonis of Dakanamoio, and had a wondaful haul of 
hair, durpping with rancid oil. Ile was ambitious to carn 
cloth, so T put him to work to cut me cight poles of a 
certain leugth and thickness, promis, a certain length 
of cloth, Of he started, and im about two hows’ tune he 
brought me thiee poles, then he sat down, looking qu'to 
used up, and began talking about the cloh he was to 
receive, and wanted to make out tial Thad promised hin 
more than Thad done. I showed him my measwe: bo 
tossed back his oiled locks, and after «a while he seb 
to Work again, and brought another pole, and would 
do no more work for that day, but wanted py- 
ment for the whole number, I refused; we bad Inst 
words, and at last I was obhyed to drive 1 n yw ry wih 
a manifestation of vigowr that astonished him, Nex, day, 
towards sunset, he bought the remainder of he poks, 
but, when I offered him payment, refused what T oflerad. 
Another dispute was tle result, ending agin m aria" 
festat*on of power on my part, which sent off Adonis 
flying, while the others round about were convilsed woh 
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laughter, After T had finished work for the day, and was 
sitting reading on the island, Tambala approached, quite 
subdued, squatted a few yards from me, and watched me 
with wistful eyes. I took no notice of him for some 
time; at last I asked him, through Job, what he wanted. 

‘Sart anga,’ was his reply, in a very penitent voice : 
thats ‘my cluth’ I threw it to him, and a few minutes 
afterwards I saw him displaying it to his companions with 
evident delight 

August 1.—L was at work early this morning, but my 
labours soon ceased, for about midday a great firing of 
guns, on the ot 1c1 side of the river, announced the return 
of Dy. Livingstone. The Chibisians were in great excite- 
ment, for as we stood on the high bank we saw, among 
those getting into the boats, two men with the slave forks 
on their necks. I made thom understand that they were 
Chakundas—I felt sure of that; and they clapped their 
sides in amazement, if not with satisfaction, 

All belonging to the expedition, with the exception of 
a sailor named Iutchins, who was left with the Bishop, 
had returned 

From the Bishop and others Ilearnt what was done 
atter July 18, when they left Socho’s village, 

They started for Mongazi’s village, about twenty miles 
off, and there they surprised two slavers, made them pri- 
soners, took from them their guns and baggage, and freed 
five women aud three boys. The slavers managed to 
escape during the night, and the old chief Mongazi, other- 
wise Bona, without doubt procured their escape; for he 
was indignant because his guests, the Chakundas, had been 
so unceremoniously treated, but was afraid to offer any 
resistance, 

On the 19th, Rowe, a sailor, and one of the Makololo 
made an excursion into villages where slavers were sup- 
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posed to be, and succeeded in rescumg cight women and 
children, the slavers escaping 

The whole party then left Mongazi’s, and halted at 1 
village belonging to a chief named Nsambo. There they 
found a man with a gun; under such suspicions cireum- 
stances they took the gun from hi, and for the tme 
being kept him prisoner. Le said he was going on a 
message fiom Chinsunzi, the principal chief of those paris, 
to call up Chibjsa. Ie was told if he were a true man 
he mught return to Chinsunzi, when lus gun should be 
restored 

From Nsambo’s village they went on to Magomena, 
arriving there in the afternoon, without meeting with any 
other slavers, The whole country was in a state of terror, 
people fleeing on all sides, Chigunida, the chief of Mago- 
mera, declared the Ajawa were close at hand, and that 
they were burning, and destroying and making captives 
gn all sides. 

The uext moruing Cligunda offued to show the Ing 
lish the Ajawa camp. Dr. Livingstone was not well that 
day, and so all remained at Magomera The object of 
the Bishop and his party, in commg mto the country, was 
made known to Chigunda, who said that most of the vil- 
lages about were deserted, but if the Bishop would lve 
with him he would not run away, 

The next day, Sunday the 21st, was also spent at Ma- 
gomera, During this day, continual reporis came in of the 
near approach and destructive operations of the Ajawa. 

On Monday, the whole party left Chigunda’s for the 
neighbourhood of Chinsunz1’s, where the Ajawa were sup- 
posed to be in strength. When at the village of Mu- 
rongwe, they heard that some Tete slavets were in villages 
near, They staricd in pursuit, and durmg the day re- 
. deased forty-four captives ; several others were afte: wards 
found im the bush, to which they had fled from fear; but 
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their fears were soon allayed, when they discovered what 
the intentions of the Enghsh were With the exception 
of two, the slavers escaped. These two were insolent, 
and so they were put into the slave forks that had been 
taken from the necks of the captives, and on thew necks 
they remained until they came down to Dakanamou. 
This slave fork 1s a terrible tamer As an experment, I 
had one put on my neck, and found the helplessness of 
my condition complete. The stronggst spit would be 
broken in a few days by it and a course of starvation. 
The next day was an eventful one. Dr Livingstone, 
the Bishop, and all the rest of the party, with the excep 
tion of one cr two who were left in charge of the freed 
people, startel from Murongwe, and took the road to- 
wards the Ajawa encampment A number of the Man 
ganja went with them Everywhere they saw sad signs 
of the war—villages burnt, gadens uncared for, the 
beautiful land about them rapidly becoming a desert, 
About midday they came upon a large party of Ajawa, 
who were just returning from a successful raid, The 
smoke of burning villages was scen im the distance. A 
long train of captives carried the plunder, and their bitter 
cry was heard, even above the triumphant utterances of 
the Ajawa women, who came out, as did the Israelitish 
women of old, to welcome back the victors. The Neasa, 
or camp, was built on the slope of a Tull, and so secvfrcly 
flanked by other hulls, as to be all but unassailable by 
native enemies. Our friends went on very cautiously, and 
wore quite close to the camp before they were percerved. 
As soon as ths Ajawa perceived them, they came forward 
defiant, dancing and shouting hke savages intoxicated. 
with previous success. Dr. Livingstone called out to them 
that he came to talk with them, and that it was peace. 
They disbelieved him, and shouted out that it was not 
peace but wai; and, according to their custom, dispersed 
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themselves in the bush, behmd trees and rocks, Johnson, 
our black cook, secing a man aiming apparently at Dr. 
Livingstone, elevated his gun and fired Then a fight 
commenced. The arrows flew fast and furious, and sec- 
ing how few in number the party was to which they were 
opposed, they thought evidently they should make an 
easy conquest; their shouts of dension rent the air, and 
they at last came charging down lke demons They were 
met with a few shots from the rifles, they halicd, and re 
treated again behind the rocks But at last they were 
forced from their stronghold, and thew camp destroyed 
and burnt. The captives escaped durmg the fight; 
they threw down ther burdens, and fled into the bush. 
None of the English were hurt; one Manganja was 
kille, and another had an arrow through his wrist. 
The Bishop was in the nndst of the fight, but did not 
use his gun; he made it over to Mr. C. Livmgstone. It 
was nearly midnight before our fiiends reached Mu- 
rongwe’s, having becn out without food since early 
morning, and marched over forty milas. 

Next day, the 24th, all returned to Magomera, Dr. 
Livingstone having arranged to meet Chinsunzi, the prin- 
cipal chief of the neighbourhood, there, 

On the 25th Murongwe, and tho representatives of 
Chinsunzi came, and Dr. Livingstone explained to them 
that though they had scen the Lughsh as fighting men, 
yet it was not as fighting men they wished to be known. 
They were men of peace and did not come to fight, but to 
teach them of God and to promote good will between 
man and man and tribe and tnibe; but finding the Ajawa 
murdering, and making captives in order to sell them, 
and burning villages and. spreadmg destruction wherever 
they came, he and hus friends had gone to stop them. If 

. they would profit by the lesson they had received and 
would live at peace, he and his fiends would rejoice, and 
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be all friends, He then told them that he was going 
away himself, but the Bishop and others would stay at 
Magomera, and make it a strong place to which women 
and children might flee in case they were attacked. He 
then continued, ‘ you say selling people is a bad thing— 
so 1t is; but you sell them yourself, you are nearly as 
bad as the Ajawa.’ 

Those assembled did not deny the charge, but some 
asked what they were to do for cloth if they did not sell 
to the Chakundas. The Doctor told them to grow cotton 
and he would come and buy it of them, would give them 
cloth in exchange. They said they had no good seed, 
only the wild kind; he said he would give them seed, 
and having some with him distributed 11 among them, and 
told them they should have more. 

Before the day was over’Chinsunz1 himself came, and a 
long discussicn took place as to whether the English 
should stay at Magomera or at his village, He was in, 
great fear of the Ajawa, und strougly uized ou going to 
his place. 

Dr. Livingstone appeared to think that Magomera 
offered greater convemences than Chinsunzi’s village, and 
strongly urged the Bishop to make it his head quarters, 
It was quite near enough io the Ajawa to afford protec- 
tion to those who necded it, and it was just removed 
from the actual scene of conflict. The Bishop, as he‘ told 
me afterwards, was strongly in favour of Soche’s village ; 
but the Doctor represented to him that if he stayed at Ma- 
gomera he would save the whole country between him and 
the river; and so at last it was agreed that.our first 
station should be at Magomera, which was about seventy 
miles from the Shire. 

A letter from the Bishop ordered me up to Magomera 
as soon as possible. Proctor and Scudamore hed left , 
Soche’s village, and had gone up with the freed people 
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under their cate. Dz, Livingstone inet them on his way 
down. 

Johnson, our cook, came down with Dr. Livingstone, in 
order to act as my guide to Magomera 

I was sorry to leave the Chibisians, for I was gaining 
ground with them daily. 

I left Dakanamoio on the mornmg of August 5. 
Hardisty the engincer, and Gwillim the quartcrmester, 
went with me for their health’s sake I hada long tain 
of bearers, more than seventy; for by this time most of 
the Chibisians knew me, and none were afraid. I made 
them all give me their names, and made thar engagemont 
quite a formal busmess, Many of the names were as 
euphonious as Iiawatha and others that have become 
poetry—for instance, Namalipi, Joanagaru, Chenanawa, 
Karakoola, Jasokonisa. In the mouth of a child the 
Manganja language sounds prettily enough; but the men 
have a very coarse utterance, and with them it is ugly; 
while the women, with their mutilated lips, can pronounce 
but few words perfectly. 

Ibreakfasted on board the ‘Pioneer; and by half past 
ten I and all my party were on our way to the hulls. 
There was no confusion or wishing ta return, this time; 
every man was ready with his load, and when I went 
ahead and called ‘Come on!’ every man raised his bur- 
den and off we went. The path dil not admit of two 
abreast; so we formed a long line, walking in Indian file. 
, After we had gone over the guound I had previously 
traversed we ontered a mountain pass. For some time 
walking was easy enough, the hills on either side wore 
well wooded and pleasing, the sun shcne brightly but the 
heat was not oppressive. But very soon we had indica- 
tions of a more rugged path than we had hitherto met 
, with » Huge masses of rock lay about in all directions. 
We began to ascend rapidly, and for the next three hours 
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our journey was a severe tral of our endurance. The 
Kubala flowed beside us, no longer a peaceful stream but 
a mountain torrent: we had to cross it again and again. 
Tn the rainy season the flow of water 1s at times irresistible ; 
heavy blocks of stone in the bed of the river indicated 
by their position that they had been forced into it by the 
impetuosity of the stream. The noise of the water as it 
rushed by us was very refreshing ; sometimes it flowed 
ona level with our feet, at’ other times we were two or 
three hundred fect above it. Cascades were numerous, 
though not remarkable. 

After marchimg abont four hours we halted. Of my 
rear I could see nothing, for the path was circuitous and 
the hills were thickly wooded It was nearly an hour 
before the last man came up. My white companions 
looked wofully punished ; “indeed it had been a toilsome 
ascent. 

Until we halted I had no idea of our altitude. The 
plospect was magnificent. Hills, whose summits and 
slopes were covered with trees and bamboo, displaying a 
verdure everywhere beautiful but everywhere varied, 
were on either side; while through the vista we beheld 
the valley of the Shire beheld 16 in its actual breadth, 
from the foot of the hills we were ascending to the 
mountains that shut in the Zambesi. It was prand; a 
sight to dream about. 

When we reiched the crest of this first range of hills 
we were nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. The sun was 
nearing the horizon, when to our great relicf we beheld 
our resting-place for the night, a small village shut m by 
the hills We were courteously received, two of the 
largest huts were given over to us, and the head man 
oidered his people to get us what we needed. Dr. 
Livingstone had given me instructions, so whow the . 
bearers came up I made them bring their burdens to me, 
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and I had them stowed in the hut T intended to oceupy 
Then I divided the men into parties of twelve, and give 
to each party a fathom of cloth with which to buy food 
for supper and breakfast By the time this at angement 
was made, Johnson, who had brought the hind quarters 
of a goat with him, and who hac also bought in the vil 
lage 2 yam and some gicen peas, had a capil dinner 
ready The Chibisians were not ulle. Before we had 
finished cating there were a dozen fires lighted around us, 
and as many pots on them 

The sun was lost to us sooner than it would have been 
in the Shire valley, for we were at the bottom of a deep 
basin like valley; but for some time ils rays Wu nated 
with a ruddy glow the many cloudlets above us, and gave 
to the mountams arouhd us a touch of beauty that was 
dehghtful. As darkness incressed the fires of our black 
frends multiphed, and lighted up thew faces as, caung 
and drmking, they made the hulls reverberate with laugh 
ter and mirth = Thad no heart to che sk thei aerriment, 
and it lasted far ito the night. Tt pleased me to (ind 
them, aftor their hard day’s march, s0 cheerful. 

The inhalatants of the vi lige looked wall fec, but they 
were miserably clad, most of them havmg nothing around 
thei: loms but a strip of the nmes bak of a corbaia fe 
treo which they soak and otha wise prepue, md be uw ou 
with mallets until it is almost as thin ay cuico. Tb ty the 
badge of poverty, and makes us weuers look perfect 
savages 

Next mornie we were early on the match to Mba nes, 
which place we reac ied in four hows. On the road we 
had several magnificent views of mounts in and vilicy 
scenery ; but until we came to Mbame’s the population 
was very thin—the first range of hills having but little 
waters The village of Mbame is sitttaicd at the edge of 
the first plateau, which is a pluin about ten or more 
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miles across, well wooded, well watered, and fertile, with 
an atmosphere which, after the hot air of the Shire valley, 
was really delicious. 

Mbame was a stout, tall old man, greyheaded and 
hearty. His village was the best built I had secon; lis 
people seemed well off. It was here the first party of 
slavers were released. I had instructions to bring on a 
woman and two children who had been among those 
freed, bus were tuo wll tv go vn with the rest, The woman 
had gone away, and’ the children were still so ill that it 
was not possible to take them with me: so I gave Mbame 
cloth for the food he had given them, and promised more 
if he took good care of them 

We reached Soche’s about half past four o’clock. The 
country about ths place was excellent, capable of great 
development and already producing abundantly. Before 
we arrived at our destination several of my porters were 
qute knocked up, for it had been a most fatiguing 
march. Gamble and Gwilim bought up the rear, and 
did good service in urging on those who lagged behind. 
There was a great deal of kindly spirit shown by those 
who were less fatigued to their more tired brethren. One 
man, who had a voice lke a lion, and a head and face 
not unlike a buffalo, although his burden had been one 
of the heaviest, went bagk again and agam to help on 
those behind. Indeed, there was so much that was 
genial and gencrous among these men, that I forgot they ~ 
were savages, aud had no occasion to remember tt. 

The village was a pleasant village, at the foot ofa 
magnificent hill about 3,000 feet high ; it was surrounded 
by bananas. The huts were large and well built. When 
I arnved, the chief was said to be absent; but his pre- 
sence was announced soon after, and I paid him a visit. 
Tle was not 1 pleasant looking man by any meang. Hc, 
cid not look you faly in the face, and put you in mmd 
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of a man who had committed some great crime, and was 
living n the constant expectation of being found out In 
person he was tall and burly, and as old as Mbame, It 
was here Proctor and Scudamore stayed, so we were wel 
comed on our arrival by old and young with pleasant 
faces. When I asked for a hut, I was told I might have 
which I hiked; and it was my fault, therefore, I had not a 
better one than I had that I had was full of every 
abomination in the way of vermin and dirt 

Provisions were plentiful, and a better fed and a more 
dirty people I had never secn, The igher we got, the 
better fed the people seemed 

When the goods were stored I paid the bearers, and 
gave them cloth for food, and I never paid anything with 
greater satisfaction ; for they had earned their wage well 
and truly They left for home carly in the morning. 

We stayed at Soche’s next day in order to rest and get 
fresh bearers, The chief behaved admirably, and gave 
his head man instructions to collect as many men as I 
needed. 

Johnson was something of a musician; he played the 
violin in a certain way, and the accordion also. To thar 
delight and. wonder, he gave the Sochcians a performance 
on the latter instrument. Children left their play, women 
their work, and the nen were excited. Even old Soche 
‘waddled off to listen to the woudrous music; and‘ Jakoma |} 
Jakonial’ (good, good!) broke from the lps of his ad- 
muring audience. 

Next morning a crowd of lusty fellows beset my hut, 
and all anxicty about the carriage of my luggage dis 
appeared. Tad I a hundred burdzns, I could have found 
a hundred bearers. 

The distance from Soche’s to Mongazi’s was about 

, twenty miles. The country we passed through was not 
lully, and the paths were good or the first two hours 
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our path lay through a valley of flowers—we were m the 
Pingwi and Bangwi pass. The mountain scenery ahead 
of us was extraordinary. Iluge basaltic hills, from 
1,000 to 5,000 feet high, arose in all directions; not in 
ranges, but, like the mountams of the moon, apart from 
one another. Still beyond we saw the summits of greater 
mountains ; these were the Milanji, a magnificent range 
of hills. 

We halted about half past ten*in a mountam pass. 
When we entered it no sign of a storm was apparent ; 
but we had not been resting more than five minutes be 
fore the roll of distant thunder told us a storm was near. 
A few minutes, more, and we saw the ram cloud on the 
crest of the mountains, filling the gorge belund, and rolling 
on towards us in a very ominous manner. We hoped 
it would exhaust itself béfore it reached us; but it was 
not so. The rain overtook us, the thunder leaped from 
hill to jill, and in the course of an hour the whole 
country about us was trembling under the sixrfe of the 
elements ; 

About one »’clock we came to a village, and here 
we rested for an howr. It did not cease raining until 
wwe reached Mongazi’s, at four o’clock. An Afmcan 
village is 9 dirty place on a 1ainy day; but Mongazi’s 
was the dirtiest, as well qs the largest, Thad seen Mon 
gazi was an old man, tall, Iean and ill looking. THis arms 
were loaded with brass rings,.and he wore a scarlet cloth. 
He came forth to meet us, and threw his arms round 
Johnson’s neck with every demonstration of delight. 
Le was much eurprised to see my long train of people, 
and his people came out m crowds, and gazed in wonder 
upon the suppesed wealth with which they were laden. 
But when Haidisty, Gamble and Gwillim made their 
appearance, they took to their heels and ran Mpngazi 
stood his groun], and laughed at hus people’s fears. 
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I paid Soche’s men for thew day’s work as they de 

nosited ther burdens ; and that done, and the men supplied 
with food, I began to think of my-elf, and found T was 
shivermg and shaking with approaching fever Thad a 
fire lighted in my hut, took a dose of quimne, a dosa of 
wine, and a dose of something warm, and hoped the 
morning would find me all nght; but if found me all 
wrong; I could not walk without staggering. I had 
resolved, however, to push on tp Magomera; for, from a 
note received from Waller about an hour after my arrival 
at Mongazi’s, I learnt that, though all well, they necded 
many of the things I was bringing up. 

Bearers were not so readily procured here as at Soche’s: 
some misunderstanding prevailed about the number I 
wanted ; but after much exertion on Johnson’s part, we 
were able to take all with us but six boxes and a bundle 
of brass wire. These Mongazi promised to send after us, 
and he kept his word. 

The maich to Magomera fiom Mongazi’s was killing 
work; the road was casy enough, but it was much longer 
than I expected 

The country we passed through was magmilicent for its 
mountain scenery. The soil cid not seem so fertile as 
lower down, for the rock was croppmg above the suri we 
everywhere. The trees, save by the side of the strenns, 
were few in number, stunicd, and wizened. ‘We were in 
a vast plain, upon which rose hill berind Ill, grand and 
imposing. Zomba was right before me, like a huge 
pyramid shorn of its apex. Chiradzuru, an isolated imoun- 
tain, wag.really a joy to look at, while the Milanaji 
towered 8,000 feet towards the sky, and stretched along 
the plain farther than the eye could s2e. 

It was about two o’clock when we reached our destina- 
tion, tke sight of which ,stimulated my unstrumg frame, 
and for a time I felt free from fatigue of every kind. 

L 
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Magomera was not a large village; nor was 1 0 
pleasantly situated as Soche’s o: Mongazi’s. Tt was in a 
hole m the plain; approach it from what quarter you 
would, you must descend to 1t. I fel much disappoimted 
when T saw it; for, in a sanitary point of view, it seemed 
the worst place that could be chosen It was enforced 
upon the Bishop by Di Livingstone for prudential reasons, 
Among other things, he thought it a place casily defended ; 
and, im the disturbed styte of the cou try, it did not 
seem at all impossible but that we might have to defend 
ourselves. 

The country round about Magomera, I have no doubt, 
was in its best parts as healthy as the mountain districts 
of India =The an was pure, the heat never great, and 
existence might be made very comfortable Magowera, 
it 1s truc, was 3,000 feet above the sea; but, situated as 
1 was, had it been as high as the moon, and crowded as 
we crowded it, 16 would have been a pest hole. ‘ 

Chigunda lived on a peninsula shaped bit of land, 
formed by the course of the stream, about aghty yards 
brond by tee hundred long, and upon this spot also the 
Bishop had estabhshed himself and family. A stockade 
across the entrance had been erected under Waller's 
sifpermtendence ; so that, by river and stockade, we were 
quite shut in; 1 would have been difficult for any Ajawa 
to get m to us, but it would have been equally diflicult for 
us to get out tothem. An attack from the Ajawa was 
indeed expected No one left the station without a gun, 
and a watch was kept all mght agaist surprises We were 
short of arms, and Dr. Livingstone sent us up four guns, 
some cartridges and a couple of rockets. This was the 
state of things existing when I aiived at Magomera. 

When I entered the gate, the little enclosure seemed 
swarming with life; children were running abovt, and, 
men and women seemed everywhere occupied 
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Close to the entrance, on the right, a large house was 
in course of erection, 1 was but the skeleton of a house, 
and from the ribs of this skeleton emerged the Bishop, 
who gave me a reception as heaity and as affectionate as 
the soul of man could desire. &cudamore came forward, 
axe in hand; he had been felling tees, and it did me 
good to see his bronzed and pleasant face. Proctor was 
at work 1n the house, but lookme far from well; Waller 
I saw lower down, surrounded by a crowd of people, and 
from them and from all I received so hearty a welcome, 
that I felt I was among brethren indeed. 

The chief, Chgunda, came up and shook hands He 
was a mild, intelhgent looking man, but had a very nerve 
less mouth He was neither old, tall, nor stout, but about 
thirty years of age, middle height, and spare in habit. 
Ilis appearance altogethor was prepossessing 

When I had experienced all this, and pul my men, 
fover again made itself felt. Iwas obhged to lie down 
in the Bishop’s hut, which was of such limited capacity 
that I could not stretch myscf out at full length without 
finding my feet outside the doo 
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CUAPTER VII 
AT MAGOMDRA 


T arnivnp at Magomora at an important moment, for most 
of the chiefs of the country about us had arrived also. 
Their object was to solicit our help against the Ajawa 
Ever since Dr Livingstone had left, deputation after depu 
tation had been to the Bishop for the same purpose ¢ The 
English had declared themselves to be friends of the 
Manganja; they had driven the Ajawa away at one place, 
-and they could not understand that we could have any 
“rfliculty m helpmg them again, fimshing, in fact, the work 
foesum They could make no distinction between Lnglish 
‘and English; could not sec, especially a» there was with 
us some of those engaged in the conflict with the Ajawa, 
that what was right for one Lnghshman was wrong for 
another. Other bodies of Ajawa were in the neighbour. 
hood, doing exactly what those driven away had done, 
and it was natwal for them to come and ask us to do to 
them what had been done to the otheis. Dr. Livingstone, 
when asked by Bishop Mackenzie whether he thought it 
possible that cireumstances could aise which would ne 
cessitate our goug to fight, had sad,‘No, you will be 
oppressed with requests, but don’t go. He said this, I 
have no doubt, under the idea that what had been done 
would be suflicient. Ile knew not that other bodies 
of Ajawa were about us, domg just as those hae done. 
‘whose camp he destroyed We, however, felt sure that 
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unless we interfered to prevent it, the whole country 
sould be destroyed, that we should not be able to occupy 
the position he had chosen for us, nor save from death or 
slavery those he had given to our care; and from what 
he had told us, we could nol regard the strife about us 
ag an ordinary tribal war, as the Ajawa were said to have 
gausclessly left their own country m order to enslave 
for the Portuguese. With this impression, and with the 
additional knowledge we had gained, we thought that 
good cause did exist for our mterference, And I thunk 
few people in our place, however much they might regret 
the necessity, would have thought that the course we 
adopted was not necessitated by the position in which 
we were placed, and by the action that had already been 
taken, Its truc we accepted that position of our own 
free will, knowing what it might entail, and no one, there- 
fore, but ourselves can be held responsible for our actions. 
, The chiefs were assembled close to the Bishop’s hut, 
Chinsunzi and Kankomba were there. They wee the 
two greatest men in the land; in position, only next to 
Mankokwe ; in actual power on the lulls, superior to him. 
On the right sat Chinsunzi alonc; on the left sat Kan 
komba alone. In front of all squatted Chigunda, and 
he acted as spokesinan Behind these illustrious three, 
sat about a hundred and fifty others, most of them men 
having authority the goveimmg body of the Il Man- 
ganja, m fact, The Bishop, aud those with him, sat on a 
mat facing this imposing assemblage, and William acted 
as interpreter and spokesman, 

There las much defercnee paid by the subordinates to 
the two great chiefs. They themselves said little, the 
subordinates sud much. Onc after the other got up, and 
after bowimg reverenily to their great ncn, commenced 
their ovations by saying, ‘I follow my lerd Chinsunzi,’ 
o. Kankomba, as the case might be They were en- 
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comaged in thei speeches by a regular chorus of cya 
culations, now high, now low, now long. When cach 
had done, Chigunda repeated what had been said, com 
menemg with ‘Arti’ (he says), and Ins futhfulness m 
repetition was rewarded by approving iemarks, All 
speeches were uttered in a high pitched voice, mtoned 
indecd they intone all them speeches and prayers, The, 
purport of all the orations was to enlist the sympathy and 
aid of the English against the Ajawa. They pictured the 
happy state of the country before the Ajawa came, its 
misery and desolation now they were here. They spoke 
of villages burnt, of brethren slam, of wives and children 
caried away; and they concluded by describing the 
happy state of thngs that would agam exist, if the Eng 
lish would only help thei against their crucl enemies. 

No other assemblage in the world could have been 
more decorous or better ordered Savages these peaple 
were nol, whatever else they might be, and their orate 
tical powers were considerable. I could not understand 
what they said but I felt it, for action and voice por- 
trayed almost everything they wanted to make known. 

After hearing all they had to say, the Bishop told them 
that in three days he would give them an answer. 

From all we could learn, the Manganja appeared to be 
sufermg from want of muon among themselves; they 
scemed to have no real patriotism, This arose fiom the 
fact of the beg a purely agricultural people, and 
broken up into inconsilerable sections. Small villages 
were dotted here and there over the country, each village 
had its head anes, aud each little conunuity, uz course of 
time, cared for itself only. They had no great principle 
to be a bond of won among them, and so when the 
enemy came, village alter village was destroyed in detail, 
for rarcly did they wite in sufficient numbers te repel , 
the invaders Theoretically, thew government was well 
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designed ; 1b was something hke a theocracy Hach vil- 
lage had its head man; over certain districts was a 
superior cehucf, hke Chinsunzi and Kankomba, for instance ; 
and over all the land was the Rundo, and over the Rundo 
wwas a supposed spit named Bona, who made his abode 
on the top of a mountam called Choro, aud to whom the 
Rundo resorted for counsel m times of trouble or dis 
tress A woman taken from the hill was devoted to the 
service of Bona She was‘concducted with great demon- 
stration to the top of Choro, and there left; nor was she 
again permitted to see man, woman, or child She lived 
henceforth apart from all Food was taken to her fiom 
time to time, but placed apart; she fetched it when the 
bearer had gone. When consulted she was not visible ; 
with, loud shoutings and horn-blowings the Rundo made 
his advance known; she retardd to the secrecy of her hut, 
heard from the mtenor the case requiring counsel, and 
1ext morning pronounced the will of Bona, who, 1t was 
affirmed, appeared io her in her dreams, and thus made 
known his wishes, But, lke all things clse in that land, 
this form of government was lifeless, 16 gave no sccunty 
or slabilty to the country Lach eared but little for 
what befel hs nmghbour, so long as he hymeclf remained 
unmolested. But now they were willing to unite for the 
common good, if they had Jeades, and the Enghsh 
would be the best leaders, because no one could be 
jealous of them, they were so great and powerlul 

Of Chinsunai we felt litle could be hoped, he was an 
old man, not destitute of mental vigour, but his physical 
power was gone. But Kankomba looked like a man that 
might Be made very useful; he was about foity years of 
aye, had a frank open countenance and a good head, and 
was altogether a very manly fellow. 

On, Sunday, the second day after the gathering of the 
chiefs, we, aficr the Iloly Communion, took counsel 
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together upon the answer we should give on the morrow, 
We all felt the giavity of ‘the occasion; we all felt the 
extraordinary position we should put ourselves m with 
the Church at home, if we consented to go against the 
Ajawa But we also felt that the circumstances of our 
position were so extraordinary, that we were warranted in 
giving the Manganja aid; and we unaniinously resolved, 
that if they would agree 1o certain conditions we would 
ad them. And im coming to that resolution, we had but 
one object m view, the promotion of the honour and 
glory of God m that land. 

About two o’slock in the afternoon of the next day, 
Chinsunzi, Kankomba, and a long tram of worthies made 
ther appearance, in order to hear our decision Before we 
went out to them, we reconsideied the conditions we weie 
going to propose to theni, and then engaged m prayer 
that God would prevent all that was not in accordance 
with Tis will, would guide us aright im ths and all our 
actions, aud that Ie would promote the kuowledge of 
Thinself and of His Christ among the people to whom 
Tis providence had gmded us, 

When we appeared, all arose and saluted us with 
bowed bodies and hand clappmg. This time it was we 
who had to ialk, and so the conference was less lengthy. 
Wilham, who secmed master of the Manganja tongue, 
acted as interpreter, as before. 

After an exerdium, wherein the chiefs were told that 
all their sorrow of heart and misery came upon them m 
consequence of the slave trade, in which they had been 
as guilty as the Ajawa, we said we would help them, if 
they agreed to the conditions we were about "to pro- 
pose 

Kankomba, on behalf of the rest, said they would helen: 
to the Bishop’s words, and if they were good they would 
agice to them 
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The Bishop therefore proposed— 

I. That all the chiefs then present should solemnly 
promise, on behalf of themselves and people, that 
they ‘would never buy or sell men, women, and. 
children again. 

After some silence a deep ‘ Aye’ came from the assem 
bly, and Kankomba sad the words were good words— 
that they all agreed to them 

The Bishop then proposed 

TL. That all captives found with the Ajawa should be 
perfectly free ; that no chief or person should claim 
any one of them; but that all should have liberty 
to go to whom they hked, and where they liked, 

These words also were said to be good, and were 
agreqd to, 

Before putting the thd condhtion, the Bishop told 
them that one of the objects of our being m their land 
was to put an end to the slave trade, and we could not 
lovk upon those who eagagcd in it as our fricuds, aud 
then he proposed 
TI. ‘That all the chicfs piesent promise that they will 

unite to punish any chief who sells his own people 
or the people of any other chef, and that cach 
chef will pumsh any of his own people found 
guilty of buymg or selling men, women, and 
children for slaves. 

To this condition they all bound themselves, And 
then was promulgated Condition 
IV. ‘That if any Portuguese or other foreign slavers came 

into the land they would drive them away, or at 
once let us know of them presence. 

And all said ‘ Aye’ to this. 

All then stood up, and again solemnly bound them- 

selves ,by the conditions we proposed, And then the 
Bishop told them that we would help them against the 
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Ajawa, because after thar promises to us we felt we 
should be domg that which was right, for we should help 
them against wicked men, who for a long time had been 
domg things which God our Heavenly Father hated, and 
we felt sure that. God would be with us, and give us the 
victory. It was then arranged that we should all meet 
at Chinsunzi’s the next day, and that we should go 
against the Ajawa the day after. 

We were dceply sensible that we had bound ourselves 
to do a very solemn deed; but we all felt that the 
circumstances in which we were placed justified our 
doing it, whatever might be thought of our conduct at 
home, where law and order wee mamtamed by a 
repulaly constituted and cllicient executive. We all 
felt that 16 was more Christian to succour the distigsscd 
than merely to clefend ourselves ; more prudent tg make 
an attack upon ou station impossible, than to wait 
quietly until we were attacked, and those we had taken 
under our care placed in immment peril. At no one 
moment cid we forget our character as Christian mission- 
aries, and we did not see, under all the circumstances, 
that that which we proposed to do was inconsistent with 
that character. 

Té was arranged that Proctor, Gamble, and William 
should stay at the station, mm order to take care of the 
freed people and the ‘ shalt? 

August 18 Betore we sct off on our march to 
Chinsunz1’s, the Bishop gave to Cligunda a present for 
the huts, six in number, which he had made over to us, 
Pat ot this present consistcd of a magmificent mantle of 
red cotton velve. When we started, Chigundm arrayed 
himself m this royal apparel, and marched at our head 
with the gat of a hero, but his heroism was only m lus 
gat, for we had not gone more than five miles out of , 
the fourteen we had to march, wher he was mussing, and” 
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could nowhere be found. Upon enquiry, # lame story 
was told by Zachuracami, his head man, about Ins 
coming on to Chinsunzi’s in the mormng. We did not 
beheve this, and mentally wrote ‘cowad’ against 
Chigunda’s name ever after. Zachuracami, however, 
came on, and with him all the men Chiguada could muster. 
Our path lay over a fertile, well wooded plain, thickly 
studded with villages, and directly towards Zomba. 

We were the first to arrive al Chinsunzi’s The village 
was Imger than Mongazi’s, an1 well bult. It was de 
serted, and looked desolate. A few pigcons flew about 
the empty huts, and a solitary goat bleated miserably ; 
but nota single human bemg was to be seen We had 
not becn in long, however, before Chinsunzi appeared 
Tle explained that all the women and children were in 
hiding, and had been for somc tune, and that his men 
were scattered about, but would all be in before nightfall. 
He then went away, after showiig us to his own hut, the 
largest and most commodious Afiican habitation I had 
seen, it was fully twenty five feet in diameter Chin- 
sumzi soon returned with a couple of women to pet 
water, &e for us; and the goat was given to us, and 
slaughtered for our d nner and breakfast 

A. party of Kankombu’s men was the first of the native 
force to arrive, but the chief came not Other bands 
soon followed, so that by sunset at least five hundred 
men were encamped im the village About filteen of 
them had guns, but none had ammunition The guns 
were serviceable; one or two had the clephant, the 
Hast india Company’s mark, on them; others had 
evidently come from the Tower, GR. and the crown 
showed their British origin. These guns had been 
brought into the country by the slave traders, who buy 

, up ouy old government stores. 
It was a strange sight 1o sce those dusky fellows, 
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looking outwardly very like warriois, wilh their warlike 
head-gear, their guns and spears and bows and arrows; 
and had they felt like warriois, they would have been 
sufficient for their own protection against any number 
of men the Ajawa could biing against them; but it was 
all outside show, they were a timid 1ace, and seemed to 
take dehght m exciting thaw feais by telling each "other 
unfounded stories of the prowess of the Ajawa; and we 
were informed that Mutukulu, the great war chief of the 
Ajawa, had aruved with large remforeements at the 
camp only the day before. 

As Kankomba did not appear, we sent for Chinsunzi, 
who was all activity among his men, to enquire the 
reason ; when, to our astonishment, we learnt that it was 
not the custom of the Manganja chiefs to go to, the 
battle themselves and that he, Chinsunzi, would not ac- 
company us on the morrow; but he, as Kankomba had 
done, would send his son and a deputy. He fetched the 
deputy, and he pleased us; he looked a brave, resolute 
man 

Chinsunzj wished us to start at midnight, saying if we 
wasted till morning all the Ajawa men would be away 
plundering, and uone but women and children would be 
found We were not at all disposed to listen to this 
suggestion, and so told him that we should not march 
until the morning 

Before I lay down for the night I went out into 
the village ; more men had come in, more were commng ; 
every precaution had been iaken to keep our expedition 
secret, and the Ajawa were not thought to know of it; 
and though so many hundreds were in the village, no 
noise was made, they sat round their fires in silence, or 
only spoke in whispers 

T felt, we all felt that mght, that it was a terriblething , 
to be armed as we were agaist our fellow creatures, 
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and yet we also felt that there were times, and that this 
was one of them, when such a position was night for all, 
whatever their profession or condition. 

On the morning of the 14th we were up by four 
o'clock, and after prayers and breakfast, we went forth to 
our impatient alhes. Chinsunzi hal been among them 
all night, and they were all icady, not crouching round 
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. 
their fires, as their manner is on ordimary occasions, but 
standimg around them forty or fifty in a cirele, with ther 
weapons of war in their hands T went among them to 
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see what spitt they were of. They all seemed cheerful 
and confident, but their confidence was evidently in us, 
not mm themselves, 

We Inglish ware aight in number, viz the Bishop, 
Scudamore, myself (clergy) ; Waller and Adams (laymen), 
these belonged to the Mission. Of the expeditionary 
party we had ITadisty, the engineer, Gwillm, the quarter 
master, and Tntchins, a sailor; Johnson, our black cook, 
and Charles, one of the Cape men, completed our party 

When we gave the order to march for a few moments 
the wildest confusion prevailed The exit from the village 
admitted but of one abreast; the assembled multitude 
rushed forward and blocked up the way. Kapanji, 
Chinsunzr’s son, and the head man, exeried themselves 
vigorously, and s.0n brought the disorgamsed masseinto 
order. We went out first, and the rest followed m smgle 
file under the command of them respective leaders. 

As daylight meneased, the country we were marching 
through revealed many objecis of interest and beauty. 
We were marching direct to Mount Zomba, for the 
Ajaiva camp was at the foot of its southern face; consc- 
quently we had to ascend for some distance. After we 
had been marching about an hour, we caught a glimpse 
of Lake Shirwa, and a beautiful glimpse it was, The 
sun was wp, and its watous glistened im the early morning 
glory. For the moment this sight of the lake made me 
feel sad, it seemed to speak so forcibly of the love of 
the Creator in all His works I had looked forward to 
seeing this lake as to one of the pleasures the land would 
afford, but I had not dreamt of beholding 1t under such 
circumstances as I was then iw. TJ feli, however, that, 
painful as it was, we ware dog our duty, and soon 
regained equanimity, 

As we went along, other partics of Manganja, wlro were 
waiting on the roadside, joined us. Indeed, one old chief, 
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Kakarara Kabana, brought in this way more than two 
hundied men, and he marched at their head on to the field. 
We were now morc than a thousand strong, and our line 
extended more than a mile. All marched in perfect silence 
Tf one vented to speak, a low whistle passcd fom 
man to man until it reached the oflender and silenced him 
About eight o’clock we halicd at the foot of some 
hills from which Kapanji, who had been as a spy into 
the camp, said,we could sce the position and strength of 
the Ajawa. 

IT should mention here that the Bishop had resolved to 
seek a conference with the Ajawa chiefs in order to in- 
(luce them to leave the country peaceably. And so, before 
ascending this hill, he called all the Christians around 
him, sand we knelt down, and he offered up prayer to 
God that Ie would be with us im what we were about 
to do, that Ile would inclme the Ajawa to go away peace- 
ably ; if not, that He would protect us and give us the 
victory, and that He would, for Christ’s sake, forgive the 
sins of those who might fall that day, whether white or 
black, friend or foe. 

IT did not go up thus hill, for J thought it would be 
better for one of us to remain with the Manganja and keep 
them in the order im which they artived. Though not on 
the top of the hill, I was on a very elevated position, 
and could see the ruins of several villages that had lately 
been destroyed by the Ajawa; andI could sce more than 
that, for, stretching before me for tiles, was a beautiful 
valley, bordaied on either side by mountains; and all 
looked so beautiful, so peaceful, that for a ume I was 
carried beyond myself{—beyond the impending event, and 
m imagination I peopled that valley with a happy people, 
and fancied the hills echomg to the voice of prayer and 
.thanksgiving from numerous Christian communities. 

Tt was nearly an hom before the Bishop and party 
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returned. They had had a good view of the Ajawa camp ; 
it was very large, but in a good position for us to attack, 

We resumed our march, and in about an hour found 
ourselves on a hill just over the encampment, which then 
proved more extensive than 1t had appeared from the dull 
of observation Jught m front of us was Mount Zomba 
In the valley between us and 1 weie the Ajawa, Their 
many gioups of roughly built huts apparently stretched 
along the entire face of the mountain. The principal 
village, where the chiefs resided, lay to the left of us. Theia 
strongest position was a hill about 200 fect Ingh, which 
lay opposite tous Low far their encampment extended to 
the night, and what their force was m that dnection, we 
could not tell. It was evident to us that if we could gain 
possession of the hull before us, we should have noedifhi 
culty m driving them 1ight off the field. 

We were soon scen by them, though om real force 
could not have been known, as the inain body of the 
Manganja were some distance in the rear, As soon as 
they saw us they sent up thei war cry, and such a horrid 
ringing of voices I hope never to hea again. Crowds of 
people from all quarters cither ran towards the left, where 
the chiefs lived, ov took up their position on the top and 
sides of the hill before mentioned; while others, we could 
see, dispersed them-clves in the bush lying between us and 
them. It seemed to me that we had come upon a nest 
of hornets, and stood a chance of bemg well stung by 
them before we could get rid of them. 

Notwithstanding these warlike manifestations, the Bishop 
and Waller, accompanied by Charles, who acted as mter 
preter, descended to the camp unarmed, and went towards 
the chiefs’ quarter, They promised to keep in sight of 
tao of our party who staioned themselves on a rock to 
our right, which commanded an extensive view eof the 
valley It was arranged that if their parley was suc 
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cessful, Waller should hold out a white handkerehief, 
when we should remain where we were; uf the Ajawa 
would not hsten to us and wonld have war, he would 
hold ont a red handkerchief, and we were to advance at 
once The hill on which we were was flanked on cither 
side by hills of greater altitude, and thei sides, especially 
that on our left, were rugged with loose masses of rock, 
behind which a few men might make a great slaughter of 
an advancing enemy. ‘The path taken by the Bishop and 
Waller, instead of leading directly down into the valley, 
yan round the hill on our right, and we quickly lost 
sight of them. They were, we afterwards learnt, met by 
three men, one armed with a gun, the others with bow 
-and arrows The Bishop called to them, and said 
thatshe had come down because he wished to have 
a peaceable talk with their chiefs, and desired them to 
be fetched to lum, This they refused to do, and asked 
what sort of white men the Bishop and Waller were, 
On bemg told they were English, they said they would 
have nothmg to do with the Enghsh, for the English 
were their cnemies, and had helped the Manganja against 
them a few days before (alluding to the confhet with Dr 
Livingstone), and they came forward as thongh intending 
to allack The Bishop, on scemg this, held up his hand 
and bade them stay where they were, and, strange (o say, 
they did, and waited to hear what else he had to say, Ile 
told them agam that he came with a messige of peace, 
but if they would not listen to 1t, 1b would be war, and 
he again desired them to call then’ clucfs, but the chiefs 
answered for themselves, fo. a cry came from thei 
quarters, ‘Shoot them, don’t listen to them!’ and so findmg 
* further effort for peace useless, the Bishop and Waller 
and Charles returned, followed closely for some distance 
by the, three men with whom they had been talking, 
and expecting every moment to have abulletor an arrow 
M 
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in their backs, for they were quite within the power of 
these men 

They wore away fiom us about a quarter of an hour. 
T cannot express the intense anxicty of that buef period, 
nor the relief it was to all when we saw them safely back, 
though the first woids, uttered by Waller, were these, 
‘Tt 1s war! they will not have peace! they will have 
nothing, but war with us.’ 

T fall, however, that the great danger of the day was 
safely passed. Waller was made our captain, and he saw 
the great advantage which might arise if a body of men 
were sent round into the valley behind the hill to our 
night. So he despatshed Gwillm and Tlutchins, with old 
Kakmara Kabana and his men, in that direction, and 
waited a fow minutes bcfore we advanced, mn oder tosgive 
thom time to get fa rly round. 

What a strange tung the human mind is! The 
Bishop and Waller having, returned in safety, T was in ne 
anxiety a3 to the issue of the day, though I suw that a 
few seconds would brmg me within range of the guns of 
the Ajawa A curiously formed and beautifully marked 
insect alighted on my hand as we were waiting the 
appomted moment to move on, and I was unfeignedly 
admning it, when Waller called upon us to advance, 
Tnstan ly the Manganja get up their war ery, a lndeous 
noise also, but {ecbleness itself compared with that of 
the Ajawa. 

Going down the hill was exciting work; I fully ex 
pected to be shot at from behind the rocks I have 
mentioned, but the Ajawa had not seized the only good 
opportunity they had of dog us much harm, and we 
got into the valley withoul molestation. We who were in 
front—and the Mang ja adopted the motto of ‘After you, 
sirs’—turned to the mght towards a small village, and before . 
we could reach it wee fired at with guns by men 
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seereted m the grass. When we rephed, they retreated. 
The village was deserted, and it was at once fired The 
way on to the hill, however, was evidently by the left, 
and so the Bishop, myself, Adams, Charles and Johnson 
struck mto a path in that direction, and were fied at 
from cither side, and several bullets whizzed by rather 
closer to us than was agrecable Those who fired, how 
ever, did not long maintam their ground ; a few shots and 
they retreated : we scarcely caught a glimpse of them, for 
they slunk through the long grass like snakes. We were 
going towards the great village, but found no Manganja 
with us; so the Bishop desired me to go back and bring 
on a large body of them who were some distance in our 
rear, shouting in a very warlike way, but only shouting 
Tserxt on Kapanji with lis men to the Bishop, and they 
moved readily forward, for they saw the Ajawa were 
retreating. I reached the shouters and was going on 
with them, when to my surprise I saw Gwillim commg 
towards me+ he wasalone. He said that he and Hutchins 
with their men went round the hill as directed, and when 
descending into the valley met a large body of Ajawa 
coming up, who probably mtended to attack us in the 
rear, A fight ensued, and im the confusin, before the 
Ajawa retreated, Hutchins disappeared Ghvillim thought 
him wounded or killed, a 1d begged me to help m searching 
for him. TI went back ‘vith Gwallim for a short distance, 
but when up the Inll C heard the crack of a rifle, and 
repeated shots from a revolver in the direction which 
Gwillm said the Ajawa he had met 1etreated, and some 
of the Manganja with us poinicd in the same direction, 
and said ‘Anglesi, Kakarara Kabana,’ and so we concluded 
that the feais about Hutchins were unfounded, and that 
he was followmg up the retreatmg Ajawa We retmned 
at once, m order to rejoin the Bishop. But there was 
work for us to do wheie we were Some Ajawa were ught 
M2 
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in our path ; they fired at us, we fired at them, and they 
retreated towards the Inll I have mentioned as being the 
strongest position they had. This lull was about 500 
yards fiom where we were standing ; it was then crowded 
with men; I knew the Bishop’s mtention was to attack it, 
and the quartenmaster suggested to me that 1b would be 
as well if we tried to clcar it for the Bishop. Te had an 
Enfield rifle, and handed it to me. T sighted it for 600 
yards, aud sent a bullet flymg over the heads of those on 
the lull, Then astonishment was intense, they ran about 
and crouched down on the ground; they had scen me 
aiming at them, but flmched not, not conceiving our guns 
could carry so far; another shot and they took to thew 
heels In a few seconds not a man remained on the hill ; 
they took the rord the mam body of the fugitives: had 
taken, towards Lake Shirwa. Immediately after this I 
saw the Bishop and Ins followers ascend the lull, pass over 
it, and follow on the track of the runaways. I made 
signs to the nauves with us that I wished to join the 
Bishop, aud we struck into a path that seemed hkely to 
take us to him = But the fire fiom the fist village and 
from others had spread, and was spreading rapidly 
in all directions. Again and again we had to alter our 
course, for the bush was ablaze We could not get on to 
the Bishop’s track, so we struck into another direction 
which had not been scoured, and sent some Ajawa flying 
before us. A wild fear had seized the Ajawa; they were 
all in full retreat; and though now and then some of their 
prmapal men, who were armed with guns, turned and 
fired, they offered no fuither resistance. We went on 
and op for some distance until we came upon some low 
hills, and then we halted, hoping to sce something of our 
companions, But nothing could be seen. The au was black 
with smoke, for the fire had spread all over the plain, and 
was creeping up the sides of the hills. Such a sight I 
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had never seen before, and trust may never see again, It 
was only by remembering the atrocious conduct of the 
Ajawa, which for the time being had placed them almost 
beyond the pale of pity, that I could keep myself from 
feeling soul sick at the ‘scene before me. Soon after this 
T fell nm with Waller and Johnson at the head of a band 
of Manganja. Walle:, Scudamore, and Iardisty had 
joined the Rishap after T left him, had tagether taken and 
destroyed the chief’s quarters, and then each had pnt 
hunself at the head of a number of Manganja and had 
done what seemed best to clear the plan Directly after 
this we saw coming towards us a white man followed by 
a number of natives ; 16 was Scudamore and his alhes, He 
reported all in retreat before him. Ie could give us no 
infosmation of the Bishop, but some natives made us 
understand they had seen him and the rest of the Enghsh 
but a short time before, and that they were taking a road 
which would lead them back to Chmsunzi’s, We waited 
some time. All signs of the conflict, excep the bush bun 
ing on the hills, had ceased. The day wasadvancing. It 
began to rain heavily, and other natives coming up and 
confirming the report of the Bshop having been scen 
gomg towards Chinsunai’s, we resolved to return also It 
was a wearisome walk, and when we arrived at the 
village we found to our chagrin we wee back first. 
owever, Uardisty and Hutchins soon made ther ap- 
pearance, and reported the Bishop closo at hand, with a 
number of people he had reszued from the Ajawa, 
Adams and Charles were with him, and soon after he came 
in. A babe that had been thrown ito the bush was in 
his arms, and a crowd of captives, women And children, 
with him Hehad been upon thc track of the main body 
of the retreating Ajawa, and it was thus these people 
came into his hands It was & great comfort to us in the 
morning, when we were on our way to the camp, to fecl 
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that none of our friends at home knew of the danger we 
were about to incur; and it was a greater comfort in the 
evenmg, when all were reassembled, to find that when they 
did hear, it would be accompanied with the intelligence 
that none of us were hurt by it. 

Tt was cight o’clock when we sat down to ‘dmner, 
after prayer and thanksgiving, having been without 
food since four o’clock in the moriiing, and marched at 
least. thirty five miles. After dinner, the Bishop, who 
never tired while anything was to be done, went out to 
see to the comfort of the people he had brought in, 
We fed them before we fed owselves; but he went ont to 
sec if they were all properly housed for the night, and 
when he returned he brought a little child in with him, a 
boy about sxx years of age ‘This little fellow was feund 
at the door of a liut, and was so il that the Manganja 
shook their heads when the Bishop desired them to bring 
lim along, saying it was no good removing him, fox 
death had lad hold of him, However, the Bishop made 
aman carry him home; but he was evidently dymg Tle 
was a Manganja child, a captive probably, who when ul 
had been left to starve and dic. Ile was fearfully 
emaciated Life was evidently fast ebbmg away. We 
tried to rouse him by forcing a little brandy down. his 
throat, but 1b failed to produce any but a momentary 
elect. Sceing this, the Bishop decided upon baptizing 
him. Scudamore and T acted as witnesses, and this poor , 
child, the first of his race, under the name of Charles 
Tlenry, was numbered among the children of God, and in 
two hours afterwards his spnit fled to that dear Lord 
who had red¢emed 11. 

This was a blessed conclusion to the work of the day, 
and when I at last lay down to rest, my heart was so full 
T could only find rehef in tears 

When I awoke m the morning the first thing I “heard 
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was the voice of a wee little thing, a babe who could just 
prattle, and who durmg the mght had, somehow or 
other, been shut out of a hut Waller heard its plamtive 
ery, fetched it m, and had made it happy for the mght 
under ns rug And there 1t was chattmg away to him 
by the side of the fire, and not at all afraid. 

After breakfast all the people that had been taken cither 
by the Bishop or others were assembled in front of our hut. 
Chinsunzi ahd a great many Manganja were prescut. 

The -Bishop opened the proceedings by saying that all 
had agreed that all captives found with the Ajawa should 
be at liberty to go where they pleased, and he was now 
going to give them that hberty. Some of the Manganja, 
however, told us that among those who had been brought 
off the ficld were many Ajawa pedple, who instead of 
being released ‘had been made captive. In making our 
conditions we had not dreanut of making captives, so we 
had made no stipulation respecting those whom we now 
found in that position. Bat the Bishop soon decided 
what to do. 

Furst, he enquired if there were any Manganja who 
had been made captive by the Ajawa, and about a dozen 
women and as many childien stood up. Most of thom 
had friends or relataves then picsent ; and they were told 
that they might go to then fiends. The sad fricuds and 
relataves had been very mpaticul, and had urecd them 
claims to some of the said women and child cn, and 
ther interference had been checked by us with 9 stem- 
ness that astonished them nota htile We had resolyed 
that those released should be perfect’y free to choose 
for themselves; and when they did that, anc went over 
to their friends, 1t was a happy sight to see the reunion 
of a brother with a sister, a husband with a wife, a 
father, with lus children. It repaid us for all we had 
done for them. 
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One woman present had been taken with two others, 
These latter had been killed ; her father and her husband 
had been killed uso, but he old chief, a mild looking 
man, was present, and so she went to him. Before 
allowing her to do so, we made him, as we made all, 
promise that he would treat her and her three children 
kindly, and would not sell them. 

Then we divided the remainder into two parties— 
those who were Ajawa, and those ,who, ‘though not 
Manganja, had been made captive by the Ajawa. It 
then appeared that there were about forty Ajawa women 
and cluldren, and that the rest, about twenty five, be 
longed to the Anguiu, a tribe belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Shirwa, who had been living in Manganja 
villages, and were thus mace captive. To them we gave 
the same liberty of choice that we had given the Man 
ganja, and they all found friends among those present. 
We told them that if those with whom they had clected 
to live did nob ticat them lundly, they were to come tu 
us at Magomera, and we would protect them 

Then the Ajawa people had to be disposed of. They 
were all women and children, and we gave them no 
choice They had no home to which they could at that 
moment return; st was not prudent to leave, them with 
the Manganja, wlio mighf have iltused them, so we re- 
solved to take them with us to Magomera, keep them for 
a time, until thei fear of us had worn away and thoy 
could understand our true fecling towards them, and 
then send them as ambassadors of friendship back to 
ther own people We told ihe Manganja we should do 
this, and they said, ‘ Very good.’ 

After all this was settled I prepared the body of the 
dead cluld for burial The preparations were simple 
enough. I wrapped 11 up im some calico, and then tied 
ibup ma slecping mat A grave had been clug outside 
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the village Johnson and Charles carried it to the grave, 
Scudamore and I followed, the Bishop said the burial 
service, and then we left 1t in the sure and certam hope 
of a joyful resurrection. 

It was nearly two o’clock before we were ready to 
return to.Magomera. Owr march home was an anxious 
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PORTRAIT OF DAUMA C1f CIID CARRIYD BY FHL, HISHOP 


and a slow proceeding. We hired men to carry the 
small children, but some of the women were lame Tor 
one little thing (a girl’ named Dauma) we could find no 
carrier, so after she had trudged along some distance the 
Bishop shouldered her and carried her into Magomera 
it was dark belore we arrived. 

Tn words written on the spot— for I merely adapt my 
journal—I have thus deseribed that event which produced 
so much disapprobation from many who are justly ranked 
among, our wisest and best friends I was not greatly 
surprised when I heard they had condemned this act All 
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things considered, it would have been strange if they 
had not condemned it Thoy were perfectly right a the 
abstract, bul we had not abstract circumstances to dei 
with, and abstract principles were nol, in our estamation, at 
all sufficient for the emergency of our position ; and I feal 
certain that had those who condemned us begu with us, 
they would have done just as we did. We felt as 
strongly as they the horror of taking up arms against a 
fellow-creature, but we could no more resist doing what 
we did than they, if no other aid was at hand, could 
resist felling to the earth—supposing them to have the 
power—the wretch they found beating to death a woman. 
or achid. “If Africa is to be Christiansed, a large, a very 
large, discretion must, be given to those who undertake 
the work. a 
No greater misinke can be made than to suppose that 
men who go out there can at all times act as though they 
possessed all the apphances of civihsation and Christianity, 
“or as though the antccedents of the natives were lke our 
own, , 
T have frsquently been asked if we, in this contest with 
sthe tAjawa, killed many Unhesitatingly I say, No. I 
should doubt if more than five wore killed, and they cer- 
iainly not by our guns; the Manganja caught a body of 
Ajawa in retreat, and some fell then When they found 
our guns carried so far, a superstitious fear came upon 
them, and they retreated at onde By what we did I 
have no doubt we saved, fo. a time, many hundreds from 
death or slavery, for after these events no slave tradcr 
came within many miles of our station 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


’ 
rarky DAYS AT MAGOMERA. 


Arter the events recorded in preceding pages, we for 
ourselves the fathers of a large family; we had with 
nearly two hundred people, mostly women and child 
They regarded us as thew preservers, their fathers; 

regarded them as our childien, as those whom God] 
given to us, im order that we might first of all conv 
them to Chuist, and then, through their insttwmental 
Cjristiamse the people around. We hailed the deliv 
ance we had been able to effect for them as a promise 
that ligher and spiritual deliverance which we trust 
God would vouchsafe to them through our inst 
mentality. ut 

Next morning the Bishop assembled all the Ajawa 
had brought-in, and 1epeated his 1casons for not leavi 
them at Chinsunai’s, They sad they woukl sooner 
with us than with the Manganja; and the Bishop k 
them that after they had been with us a short time, a 
knew us better than they then did they should be allow 
to go away or stay, as they pleased. 

They were very badly off for raiment—indeed many 
the women were not decent, even according to the natu 
notion of decency ; so we gave to cach woman a leng 
of cloth, and made all the children presentable Th 
were quite dumbfounded by this liberality They witho 
doubt at first regarded us as a very terrible sct of me 
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“cannibals, maybe, for we found that notion did prevail 
with regard lo us; and they found: us feeduig them, 
carrying theit babes, speaking words of kindness to them, 
and clothing them, But their surprise was inereased 
when Waller—who happily knew a litle of surgery, and 
who then acted as our doctor—called to him those who 
were 1] (as many of them were suffering fom grievous 
ulcers), and washed and dressed ¢heir poor diseased. 
bodies, ; 

The Bishop appointed me to take care of the stores, 
to buy food, and to distribute food to all those dependent 
upon us My charge was not small, for I had a large 
family to provide. for and satisfy. 

Provisions, however, were plentiful, and when the 
Manganja found we wished to buy, they were very walling 
tosell. That part of the highlands in which we wore was 
a lean land with regard to animal food. The increase of 
population had drive: away the wild animals, and the 
only domestic animals the Manganja had were a few— 
a very few—black haired fat-tailed sheep, some gots and 
fowls. c 

We were much disappointed at the absence of game 
in thé district in which we lived. I am not aware 
of any defimte statement which warranted us in thinking 
that wild ammals abounded on the Shire highlands, yet 
everyone at home imagined they did because none of the 
communcations from Dr. Livingstone had distinctly said 
they did not. So much had been said of the abundance 
of animal life in other parts of Africa, that it was in- 
ferred, from the absence of all statement to the contrary, 
that the Shire highlands were as bountifully supphed ; 
and. it was thought that we missionaries would be able 
to supply ourselves readily and without stint with flesh 
of buffalo and buck. But the vast plains covered with 
deer. the herds of eland. buffalo. and gnu. which we 
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something else. The cl ‘od shoir t 
them by an excellent a1 eee 
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feeding. 
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of much use to us, every man’s capacity seemed equal 1 
the occasion We were up at sunrise. At seven wehad 
morning prayer, at eight breakfist. Immediately after 
this the whole of our people were assembled ; the roll of 
ther names called over; andl to all who could work was 
assigned their day’s employment. Some went to,dclear 
the pround for cultivation on the north side of us, over 
the river. These went under the charge of Charles o1 
William. Others to cut wood, bamboo and gins, for 
buldmg. The boys were dnlled by Scudamore, then 
broken up into classes for instruction, all the clergy 
taking a class. Iwas too busy with my bartering to he’ 
able to take my class at first, so the Bishop used to take 
it for me ; it consisted of the smallest children, and for 
an hour or more every day he would sit under a iree with 
them, trying to make them understand the difference’ 
in form and sound between A aid B, &e, Waller was | 
surgeon, a distressing post, besides superintendent gener 
ally of all secular work, and his hands were qito fll.) 
At one we dined, between two and three we had classes 
for adults: I geneially managed to be at these, for the} 
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my dealings with the natives was over 
{ tree we went to other oceupations, 
gue, visiting the people about us, or 





he 7 suses, &e. 
s for claxation, we had tea, and evening 
ith Alter evening prayer we generally 


Pe wae os od ttle tertitory Lo see that all was well, 
sand then we retired to ow respective hus, At first we, 
and all belonging tous, were b thickly qyicked, two or thice 
“of us slecpng m one small hut. The feca peopte were 
not so well accommodated , there were as many as tventy 
boys sleeping in one hut, not more than ten fect in 
diameter. 

The evil of crowing so many people tacether, in so 
vsmall a place as the peumsule we were m, was soon 
appuent in more ways than one Th beeanie necessary 

Yo separate the sexes. She Bishop assembtod all, and 
xtiold them that heneelorth the men were to hve in hugs 
on one side of the village, the women on the other, 
fms astonished them not a litile, and they asked af it 
vere the Lnglish custom for the womc }o live away 
from the men ‘They were told that it was not the 
English custom for men and women to live as they had 
becn living until they were ma ted We regarded all 
as single, and so they were told that if any man wishcd 
fe have any one woman for his wilt, and she was 
pwillmg to lake him for her husband, he (the Bishop) 
would have no objection, but they muy come to him 
‘fist and let him know, A day o1 two af er this, a young 
mart came to us while we were at dnmet, Ile pat at 
the door of the hut, and to our enquiry, sad ha came to 
dalk: but he did not talk, we could not get Inm to talk, 
® the last thing 1¢ seemed able to do, and at last we 

srout of him that he wished to have a certain woman 
vt his wife Upon our askmg him if she wished to have 
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him for a husband, he held down his head; and softly 
sud: ‘She says so.’ And there was no doubt about 11, 
for when he fetched her, she did say so. And then the 
Bishop, Wilham acting as his mouthpiece, spoke to them 
very gravely upon the duty of husbands towards their 
wives, and wives towards thew husbands; made the man 
promise he would have no other wife, made the woman 
pronuse she would have no other husband ; and that they 
would be kind and fiuthful to cach other Then he said 
they were man and wife, and pomted out a plot of ground 
outside the stockade, where he intended the village of the 
married people to be We were now in no fear of tie 
Ajawa, and so were no longer obliged to keep within our 
barricades. 

Next day five men wished for wives, and appeared 
with sw women ‘There was no difficulty with three of 
the pairs, all their arrangements bemg satisfactory ; but 
ig the fourth instance the woman refused at the last 
moment to marry the man, who then went avay, and, to 
prove he was not such an undesirable fellow, came back 
shortly afterwards with two women, both of whom weie 
anxious to be his wives; in the fifth case the man did not 
exactly want to many the woman allotted {o him, bub 
wanted to have another Of course we did not let the 
man have two wives and we made the other business * 
comfortable for all jartics. And afcr this, marriages 
became popular until all the men were provided for, 
Unfortunately we had more women than men: quarrels 
therefore occasionally took place; the wives began to get 
jealous of their prerogative, and would not allow any to 
share ther husbands’ vfections with them, though up to ( 
this time they had been accustomed to the arrangements of 
polygamy. But in the end, these people ved happily in 
that condition we had brought about, and, as a rule, they 
were kmd and affectionate to one another, and futhful 
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It was thus we laid the first foundation of a Christian 
community. We commenced, as will be seen, with first 
pnciples of morality ; and no one will deny the primitive 
nature of the materials we had to deal with. 

We had our difficulties of course, and they came 
quickly upon us Our reputation was great, indeed the 
position we had acquired m so short a time seemed 
marvellous Cluefs from all parts of the country came to 
see us and bring presents. On the morning of August L9, 
a long train of men, bearmg provisious of every descrip- 
tion, came to us fiom Mongazi it was his tribute of 1¢- 
spect and gratitude for what we had done. And as he did, 
so, m their measure, did almost all the other chiefs, All 
things seemed hopeful at this time; and though we had 
so laige a family to feed, we had no difficulty in feeding 
them, provisions were abundant, and so cheap that we 
were keeping the whole of our people at the rate of 
52 per week 2 

But we were not long in scemg that our position 
entailed in the estimation of the Manganja further respon- 
sibilities. The ease with which we had driven off the 
Ajawa, made the Manganja regard us as the possessors 
of iwresistible power ; as men who had but to will, and 
what we willed would be. We soon discovered that they 
were a very superstitious people, great believers in witch- 
erafl and medicine (fetish) They thought that we 
possessed a medicme that made us invincible, if not 
mvulneiable. To illustrate this: Some time after we 
had been m the land I was sitting by the side of Man- 
xokwe (the Rundo); Mr, Lickmson, our doctor, was with 
me The chief became ul at once very affectionate, 
putting his arm round my neck, I knew then that he 
was going to ask me for something Said he at last: 

. ‘Is that your medicine man?’ pomting to Dickinson. 

T assented, 
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« Ask him to give me your war medicine,’ 

I laughed heartily, and told him we had no such 
medicme. He disbcheved me, and said: 

‘That is not true; you have, you s2ust have, and you 
do not like to give it me. But do ask lum for it’ 

‘T speak the truth,’ sad I, ‘we English have no other 
war medicine than a brave heart.’ 

He would not believe, and thus resumed : 

“No, that is not jrue; il cannot be. Ihave brave heart 
too , but what is the good of a brave heart? a brave heart 
alone is no good Listen, The Manganja have brave 
heats; the Ajawa came into thew country; they go to 
fight the Ajawa, but directly they see them thcy run 
away. Why? Not because they have not brave hearts 
put because the Ajawa have stronger war medicine than 
they. Now you have stronger war medicme than the 
Ajawa; so strong, that if only one Cnghshman went 
against the Ajawa, they would all run away. Do give 
me your war medicine’ 

Some such feeling as this, I have n> doubt, spread at 
once through the land with regard to us If men or 
women met us in the paths, they would kneel while we 
passed and say: *Ah, my master!’ or * Ah, my loud 1’ 

‘Things that we had with us, of whoss natine they were , 
ignorant, were looked upon as possessmy a supernatural * 
power, To instance what I mean: Waller and I were 
once haltmg on a journey in a village, with @ number of 
the men hving under our protection, when we heard them 
telling the chief of the village of all the wonderful things 
we hed, aud of all the wouderful things we could do. 
Said one man at last: 

‘Do there is nothing but what they can dol Look 
here, chief, suppose a man wished to get away from them 
and they were not willing that he should go—well, he 
could not get away, do what he would.’ 

n2 
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Said the old chief: 

‘Why, what would they do? Tie him up to a 
tree?’ 

Said the man in reply : 

‘Tie hum up to a tree! No, not they, they would not 
take that trouble for supposmg he had got away, and 
was gone so far off that, im the distance, he looked no 
bigger than a fly, they would only have to put that thing 
up to ther cye ’ (meaning a telescope, and imitating the 
action of raising it to the eye), ‘and it would brmg him 
back agam quite close to their feet Ie could never get 
away from them’ 

The fact 1s, when you go to a purely unsophisticated 
people, as these were, the performance of miracles is no 
longer a necessity, for if you use rightly such things as 
our science and skill have given us, the effect upon the 
heathen mind is nearly as great.as though you did per 
form miracles; and by the time they have acquired -a 
knowledge of the real value of these things, if you have 
acted fairly towards them, and have hved Chnstian lives 
among them, you will have acquired their confidence and 
esteem, and anything extraordinary will no longer be 
needed to give you a position among them If we 
sanctified to God’s service the means we now have, 
instead of merely usmg them to increase wealth at home 
and multiply possessions abroad, miracles, the secondary 
aids we have lost, would not be needed. With God’s 
gyace and God’s word the Church would be able to 
accomplish a divme work among all people. I do not 
say we saw all this at once, it came upon ns by degrees ; 
but I mention this here, because 1t will account for the 
position we so, soon acquired 

When we returned from Chirumba, the place where 
we found the Ajawa encamped, we hoped we had done 
with them whom we then looked upon as a mere horde 
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of plunderers, who, after the repulses they had received 
from the English, would be glad to get back Lo their own 
country: we cid not for one moment image that they 
were almost on all sides of us; but so itproved. Virst, a 
clucf named Katanga sent usa present of thee women 
taken from the Ajawa, and begged us to come and. di've 
away the people, who had long been encamped m great 
force on Ins land, and who had burnt lus village We 
did not believe Katanga, for we hau alycady found ove 
that the Manganja, like dhe ‘Cretans, ave always lars’ 
And we told the women that they werc free to go wherever 
they liked They, scemg people with us whom they knew, 
and hearing from them of our kindness, asked if they 
might stay with us, and we consented 

Then, on August 18, came a great procession of 
Manganja, headed by a second rate chief named Birwi. 
They came to solicit our assistance against another body 
gf Ajawa in another directon. Barwi was a young 
man, a great dandy, and immensely vain of Ins personal 
appearance. Hig har was wonderfully dressed, and he 
had many brass or copper rings on cach arm, and on 
each shin. Ilis village was close at hand, not mo o than 
seven iniles off, and close to this v'llage was saul to be a 
large encampment of blood thirsting Ajawa lat alaige 
party of Ajawa should be buining and destroying within 
sight of us (for in that country the atmosphere is 40 thins 
that distance scarecly impairs vision, only lessens size), 
and that Chigunda and other chiefs should not idl of 
this, seemed incrediblo, and we didnot believe him. Te, 
however, maintained the truthfulness of his slory And 
so, to make sure, the Bishop asked Iutchins and the fow 
Makololo we had with us, to go and sce if tho Ajaiwa. 
were where they were sad tobe. These Makololo had 
been left behmd by Dr. Livmgstone, and had asked to 
remain with us until he returned from Lake Nyassa, On 
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their return, they reported that, having arrived at Barwi’s 
village, he would go no farther that night, and wished 
them to remam with him till morning Thus they 
refused to do, and went to mvestigate alone They saw 
no signs of war, and nothing of the Ajawa. So we dis 

missed Barwi from our munds; but two days afterwards 
he sent a deputy, ns brother, who declared that the 
Ajawa were still there. And they seemed so smcere in 
what they said, that 1t was thought best,to send Scudamore 
and others to see what the character and strength of the 
people said to be Ajawa really were While he was gone, 
some of the Ajawa women with us said a large body of 
thew people was settled near Barwi’s, but that they had 
been there a long time, and were peaceable, building vil- 
lages and makmg gardens. They also told us that the day 
before we were at Chirumba, some Portuguese slavers left 
ther camp with a large body of slaves bound for Tete. 
When Scudamore returned he reported that an Ajawa camp 
did exist w.thin five miles of Barwi’s village He found 
that clef hadassembled his people, and thought Scudamore 
was going to lead them to war; and they seemed per 

fectly confident, if he did that, the Ajawa, who were two 
or three thousand strong, would at once run away ‘They 
werewofully disappointed when theylearnt that Scudamore 
‘had no such warlike mtention. He took a guide and went 
to the camp. He loitered about until the sun was nearly 
setting, and then he crawled on his hands and knees so close 
to the Ajawa that he saw women pounding corn, and others, 
men and women, sitting and talking within thirty yards of 
him. The encampment was large, larger than that we had 
destroyed, and he saw that anumber of rude huts things 
runupmaday had just been erected He inferred from 
that, that a number of the fugitives from Chirumba had 
jomed this camp. There were, however, no signs of war ; 
all things around spoke of peace. And subsequent i- 
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formation convinced us that these Ajawa had been hving 
here for some time on friendly terms with the Manga yt 

Matrimonial alliances had taken place between them, ant 

though they occupied their present position without the 
consent of Barwi, sull they had becn peaceable MUL. 
No proof could be given of any recent act of war on their 
part, and we, therefore, did not feel at all nchued to inter- 
fere with them. I believe no set of men could have 10. hised 
more fully than we that we were ministers of pewe, 
though we felt it our duty, m order to put down ¢rnel 
oppression and wiong, to use all the advantages we pos 

sessed, We pumshed the Ajawa at Chirumba because 
we saw they had been guilty of wanton atrocity; but we 
yefused to attack the camp near Barwi because we had 10 
enmity against the Ajawa, as a tribe, and had no inten- 
tion to interfere in a tribal disagreement. 

On August 21 we heard that Chinsunzi was sleeping in 
the village outside the stockade, and we inferred that Tus 
presence would entail the presence of 9 great many more 
chiefs on the moirow, and that war, an | nothing bul war, 
would prove the cause of then gather ne, And oti 
ferences were coirect. By amd day not only Gi nstnz, 
but Kankomba, Kakuata Kabana, Kitunga, and v host 
of other notabilities were assembled im the rear of he 
Bishop’s hut. They came to urge us to ciive away the 
Ajawa near Barwi; and in order to induce us to p ve 
them a favourable heanng, they had brought us a prese if 
——a goat and an Ajawa woman. Katunga sa dhebrovg + 
the woman, but 1t turned out afterwards that ihe man who 
did Liug lu lived some way from us, ind that (ie pn'y 
share Katunga had in the matter was that he walked mto 
Magomera with the man who did bring her. When found 
ut im a deception of this kind, these pe »ple seemed im no 
way abashed, but gave a chuckle as much as to say : ‘What 
ever fellows you are! you have formd me out now, but we 
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will see who gets the best of it next time.” The woman 
qvas an Ajawa- The Bishop told her she was no slave, but 
a free woman, and that she imght go where she pleased 
She had found friends among the Ajawa with us, and she 
said she would like to stay at Magomera. 

Before the Bishop allowed the real object for which 
those chiefs had assembled to be spoken of, he told them 
that he had some cause to be angry with them, because 
they had not kept the covenant they had made with im, 
and had taken people from the Ajawa, and had kept them 
against their Wil. This, we heard, had been done by Chin 
gunzi and others, and the Bishop would not hsten to any * 
thug they had to say unless they brought these people 

forth, and gave them liberty to g0 where they pleased 
The majority Upon this looked very crestfallen, but Kan 
komba made a? eloquent appeal to the Bishop Said he: 
‘Forget all that 1s wrong, and come and help us once 
more, and we shall be happy My village 1s not in danger 
OW} Chinsunz"'s home is feed of its enemics ; but Barwi’s 
country 18 oceupied by the Ajawa; and Barwi had sent to 
all the chiefs and said to them, “The English helped you; 
do you, therefore, Jom together in asking them to come and 
help me. My position now 1s worse than it was before 
they helped yous for many who fled from Chnumba have 
\ come to me. They have angry hearts, they will destroy 
me.” Sowe come to you, and we say, help Barwi against 
ns enemies. If you say “ No, I will not, I am angry; T 
sill not listen to what you say,” then the Ajawa will burn 
our villages and carry away our wives and children You 
are our master; you die our father ; you say you come 
to do us good » if you will not help us we shall all be 
dead. We camot stand against the Ajawa ; they will take 
a villages and then another, until all the land is dead 


first on 
to us, and there 8 no hfe anywhere ; you cannot do us good 


then, for we shall all be gone Do not wait, do not refuse 
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to listen; drive away our enemies, and then we will settle 
our differences afterwards,’ 

This was a good specimen of Manganja special pleading, 
but vt failed, for until he felt sure that all who had ben 
taken from the Ajawa had been set at liberty, the Bishop 
would not hsten to anything they had to say; and he ic- 
fused ther present of a goat. 

August 22 Two women and a boy left us this moun- 
ing, not openly byt secretly: the women came fon 
Chirumba; the boy, a fine lad, was one of the first we 
redeemed from slavery. 

In the evening the Bishop assembled all the people 
under our protection, and we found that three fourths 
were Ajawa, for most of those that had been 1cleasul 
from the slavers, to our astonishment, proved to be 
Ajawa that had been sold by Manganja, mstead of 
Manganja that had been sold by Ajawa Some had been 
seld by thew own fnends, but the majority by Man- 
ganja. When all were gathered together, he told them 
that any who wished to go away might do so: only he 
asked them to let him know before they went, not to go 
away by stealth, for then it seemed as if they had been 
treated unkindly, and he was sure they ¢1l knew that 
none of them had been so treated. Not one wished 
to leave; and one woman, who acled as speuker for 
the rest, grew quite cloquent in the expression of her 
desive to remain. ‘Where should thcy go?’ sud she; 
‘our homes are gone; our friends are gone, we have 
no safe place anywhere, You (the Bishop) aro our 
father, you give us all we ucd, you treat us kindly 
and we are not slaves; we will never go unless you send 
us away ; we see that it is good to be with you’ 

August 24 St. Bartholomew’s day Tloly Commu- 
nion this morning. The Bishop decided that on all 
festivals, other than Sundays, we should have a hohday. 
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This gave us an opportunity to visit the neighbourhood 
Our hands were so full of work that we gave ourselves 
but httle relaxation. 

August 27.—Proctor, who had been unwell almost from 
the time of his arrival at Magomera, was somewhat 
better 

Walking about all day im the sun with a cap on iny 
head that had neither peak before nor flap behind, eansed 
me some inconvenience ; for several days I had severest 
headaches. I only just escaped sunstroke The heat, how 
ever, was not intense, seldom greater than 84° in the shade, 
and the mghts were delightfully cool. 

The Bishop’s ‘Palace’ was progressing towards com 
pletion. The roof was thatched, the walls nearly com 
pleted, the interior walls being bamboo split and inter 
laced It was a famous house, and the astonishment of 
the natives The Bishop designed it, and worked hardest 
atat. Day by day you saw him with axe, spade, or pich 
ase, working as Lad a» any labowing man um England, 
and cheering on others. He had the power of harmonis- 
ing diverse dispositions, and keeping men at one who 
naturally would be opposed. I have never met with 
another who so quickly disarmed opposition; no man 
obtinded his own opimions less than he, and few men 
were so likely to carry what they advocated. 

On August 28, Barw: came again on the same errand. 
as before He pleaded his own cause most eloquently, 
and declared that since the 14th the Ajawa had burnt no 
Jess than eight villages belonging to him THe told the 
truth, and if the English found he lied, then let them kill 
him Only yesterday Dinde, the chief who sat behind 
ium, had his village destroyed and his people carried away 
captive. Ice thought it very hard because Chinsunzi and 
others had behaved ill that he should be left to be de 
stroyed 
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At this point of his oration, Chinsunzi and others came 
i, brmging with them fifteen women and children that 
they had taken from the Ajawa. Chinsunzi said they 
had bought all the people they had, none were now kept 
back. We knew that this was not true, for a child was 
not brought that Chinsunzi had taken away from its 
mother , and upon questioning some of the people present, 
we discovered that these fifteen women and children had 
been brought by a, fine-looking old chief named Nam- 
peko, and that Chinsunzi still kept those he had taken 

The Bishop was very angry, and told Chinsunzi he was 
a bad man who loved a he. Jt was wrong in any man to 
tell a lie, but 1t was worse in a great chief, who ought to 
set a good example to lus people. Te must go away at 
once, and until every captive they had made had been set 
at liberty, he would not hold up a hand to save the land. 
Tie regarded the Manganja as one people, they agieed 10 
mgke all captives free, and until that was really done he 
would talk to them no more 

Chinsunzi for the moment was vbashed, and smd he 
would go home at once and fetch the child that had been 
taken from its mother, and all other pcople that he o any 
of his subordinates had taken captive. 

The assembly then broke up. Barw: went off in a very 
ill temper with everybody, 

The Manganja in these tiansactions did not appear to 
advantage, but we found them upon the whole better 
than we expected they would be Before we came to 
them we talked of them as the most degraded and vilest 
of men, and we no sooner found ourselves among them 
than we were annoyed and angry because we did not 
always find them virtuous. They were heathen, and had 
the faults of heathen, and, compared with some Chnistians, 
I do not think they were so exceedingly fulty. They 
were a timid people, and had the faults of timid people; ° 
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and lying was one of them; mdeed at seemed as natural 
for them to lie as to breathe Their common expression 
was, ‘Kn nama nye, you are not speaking the truth ; and 
it seemed to them the drollest thing m Infe when we saad, 
‘The English never he.’ In the end, however, our truth 
fulness told upon them; they believed us imphertly, and 
rarely hed to us 

While we were sitting at diner on this day, all at once 
we heard a great uproar behmd our hut, and in gong out 
found a young man struggling in the hands of four of our 
men, and a crowd of women who were ready to tear him 
to pieces, When we had freed the man from personal 
danger, and had restoied order, we Icarnt the cause of 
the disturbance. Sonanagana, one of the most intelligent 
and well behaved womcn we had, and the mother of the 
pretticst ttle child in the station, stood forth as the 
accuser of the man She said he was an Ajawa, and had 
married her husband’s sister. Hei husband was an Ajaya 
also, but. they all ved among the Manganja. The mdn 
before her had persuaded her husband to sell her and her 
child to the Portuguese slaveis a few days before we 
released her, and the man had then on lum a part of the 
cloth that was paid for her. The man did not deny the 
charge, but said he had only done as others did before we 
came into the comtry This satisfied us, but it did not 
satisly Sonanagana: hei blood was up, and had we left 
him to her and her female friends it would have gone 
very hard with him. We told them that we could not 
pumsh him for what hal been done before we had come 
into the land, and before the Manganja had made buying 
aud] sellmg of men, women, and children, a crime ; and so 
we\saw hun safely out of the village, but warned him 
agaist commg into it again. 

What a fearful miqmty human slavery is! what 
wretches 11 makes of men! Here, tempted by Christians, 
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a husband had sold Ins own wife and child for a miserable 
piece of calico, worth no more, probably, than cighteen 
pence One really found it hard to say, God have merey 
upon those who instigated such a sin! 

September 1 —We discovered this morning that 
durmg the mght a number of Ajawa women and children 
had left us) We were grieved that they should go in 
this way. They were free to go when they pleased, and 
if they had made known ther intention to us, we should 
have given them an escort back to their own people, as it 
was, they could not reach them without much difficulty, 
hidmg during the day, and travelling during the night, 
for fear of the Manganja During the neat day, how- 
ever, one woman returned and begged to be received. 
back, and she sad others were a short distance off 
who would like to return to us also, but were afraid we 
were angry with them. ‘We sent kind messages to these 
ppor creatures, and they retumed to us Of the rest, 
about five and twenty in number, nothing could thén be 
heard , we feared they would sufler severely before they 
reached a place of safety. 

On September 4, Chinsunzi, his son Kapanyi, Nampeko, 
Kakarara Kabana,and others again inade thei appearance, 
trmging with them the eluld about which we were angry, 
and twelve women and cluldien, Chinsunzi mace a long 
speech these Manganja are the gteatest talkers on earth 
—the object of which was to show that now all had done 
what they promised to do, all were very good fellows, and 
deserved all the Huglish could do for them From en- 
quires we had made among the Ajawa and othcrs hving 
with us, who seemed well informed upon the subject, it 
did seem likely that all the people that had been made 
captive had now been produced. 

Some of these now brought in were Manganja ; they at 
once went to their own friends. ‘They had been made 
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prisoners by the Ajawa some time before, and, had we not 
interfered, would have been the slaves of ther own 
people. The rest were Ajawa; the Bishop told them 
they should stay with us for a week, and then they might 
gowhere they pleased One poor girl, about eleven years 
of age, was dumb and of weak intellect ; she and several 
of the women weie literally naked. 

Chinsunzi having at last done what he could, and all 
vthers having followed his example, the Bishop said he 
was now willng to hear what they had to say. Of course 
there was Barwi’s grievance, and, over and above that, 
Nampeko had a tale of woe to tell. The Ajawa had 
burnt his village and killed his own brother; would the 
English, therefore, come and ‘show themselves’ to his 
enemies? Nampeko lived forty ules away from us, and 
upon enquiry we came to the conclusion that, if what 
we heard was true, the Ajawa must be in force all along 
the southern, western, and eastern faces of Zomha. 
Having come to this conclusion, we dismissed them for the 
night. Next morning they wee at us early, and the 
Bishop told them what we had resolved upon in the 
inter, viz to go and see for ourselves, The Bishop 
timed to ‘amprove the occasion,’ and said : 

‘T wish I could take all you say as true, but I cannot s 
you are constantly say.ng that which is not true, and the 
Emghisit hate a le. I came here not to take a gun and 
fight for you, but to teach you to be better men than you 
are, to teach you Gods laws, to teach you to say and do 
that which 1s pleasing to God, for you do many things 
now which diplease Him, because you have never been. 
taught His laws. I find you very anxious for us to be 
kind to you, but you do not seem at all anxious to be 
kind to others ; that 1s wrong, for we should do to others 
as we should like to be done unto. If the Ajawa are 
doing all the harm you say, I will try and stop them ; -but 
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you must keep to your promises, or I can have nothing 
more to do with you. TI haye no hatred of the Ajawa, T 
love them as much as I love you, but I hate thar bad 
deeds, and if you wish us to love you, you must not act 
like the Ajawa’ 

Nampeko said all the Bishop had spoken was good 
He was glad the English were going to sec for themselves ; 
they would then know that all He had spoken was truth. 

The Bishop wished Nampeko to accompany him, but 
the chief said the ‘journey was long and he was sore- 
footed. This was really the case, so he sent some of his 
best men with the Bishop. 

Old Chinsunzi did not like this an mgement ; he wished 
something to be done at once; the country was too hot for 
delay, the Ajawa were too near, villages were being de 
stroyed, and the Ajawa ought to be Jviven off at once, 

The Bishop sternly rebuked him, and told him, if what 
he said was true, he was to blame for 1t, for by lus lies he 
had created delay and distrust, the English could no longer 
take the word of the Manganja. ‘To this the old man made 
no reply, though he seemed qmte insensible to icbuke. 
‘My lord Chinsunzi’ was too, great a man in his own es 
timation to be affected by any exposwe of his faults 

Waller and the three men belong 1g to the expedition, 
with Charles, were at this tame away. Waller had gone 
down for additional stores, Tardisty, Gwillm, and 
Hutchins, had retuned to their Juty on bomd the 
‘ Pioneer.’ 

Waller took with him some of the young men that had 
been seleased at Mbame’s. Tt wasthoughv that a sight of 
the ship would mmterest them, and it would prove to the 
vest on their return that they might all safely trust them- 
selves to us wherever we went, and from the time Waller 
returned with them, our own people, certainly, nevgr 
distrusted us. 
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Not long after the notabilities had taken their departure, 
a great noise at the gate proclaimed something extraordi 
nary Most of the Ajawa women and children who left us 
on September 1 had returned Those who had remained 
with us felt inclmed to jeer them. 

On asking these people why they left us in the way they 
did, one woman, to whom we had shown much kindness, 
spoke up and said, she wished to leave, and she induced. 
the others to go with her. They went in the night, not 
because they were afraid of us, but’ because they were 
afraid of the Manganja about us. We told them they 
might leave us when they pleased, and if they went away 
openly they would go safely, for we would send some 
one to protect them on the road They seemed to have 
been short of food while away. I asked Alkwinani, a fine 
bright lad, who had accompanied his mother and sisters, if 
they had had enough tc eat; he shook his head sorrow 
fully, so we gave them food, and they retuned to their 
old quarters 

Sunday, September 8 —This morning we found a great 
shellmg of peas gomg on among our people. I had given 
them none, and the questton,was, where did they get them? 
This was not a question for long. Waltham soon found out 
that they had been stolen from the gardens of the Manganja 
close to us, All were shelling, and all had participated in 
the theft. The Bishop went round to every hut, collected 
all the peas, assembled all the people, and sent also for 
Chigunda and the owner» of the gardens. The thieves had 
nothing to say for themselves, one or two tried to make us 
beheve that they had permission to gather, but the owners 
shook their heads, and they broke down miserably. Some 
tried to laugh it off as a thing of no consequence, but the 
majority looked subdued and ashamed The Bishop was 
much distressed and inclined to punish, but Chigunda and 
the owners behaved generously, Said they, ‘ This 1s the first 
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offence; do not punish anyone.’ They were sorry the 
gardens had been plundered, but the thing was done, let 
the people keep the peas now, but don’t let any be taken 
aga. 

The Bishop thanked them for ther good feeling, and 
gave them compensation That done, he made it a law 
there and then that, for the future, anyone living under 
our protection found guilty of thieving should be severely 
punished, or sent away from us at once, As the owners 
declined to receive their peas back, they were given to the 
goais, to the great disgust of the thieves. 

We did what we could for thcse people over whom 
God had placed us, but for some time we could do hittle 
in the way of direct and systematic 1chgious teacling As 
circumstances gave us the opportumty we tried to correct 
their faults, and m doing this we always led them up to 
God as to One Who was displeased when we did wrong; 
agd that lying, stealing, ummorality, and such like sins, 
were wrong We felt it would be some time before we 
could do much more than this, for though the Bishop and 
Scudamore made great progiess in tic language, up to this 
time, and for some tame after, only cnough was known to 
show the necessity of knowmg more before we could 
teach the people the truths of the Gospel We lost 
no opportunity of preparing them in the way I have 
indicated for higher teaching; but we weie obliged to 
be content to advance slowly Vory carly the Bishop 
resolved, and I am sure he was right, not to trust to an 
interpreter in rehgious matters, for though, up to this 
time, we had no fault to find with our Cape men, yet we 
discovered that then religious knowledge was 30 scant, 
their spiritual sensibilities so dull, that of the two evils 
delay would be the least. We kept up with our classes, 
but up to this time we had so much manual labour that 
nothing like a regular school could be attempted. 

to) 
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September 9 —This mornmg the Bishop, Scudamore, 
William, three of the Makololo, Chigrnda, and others, 
left us for the purpose of making a thorough inspection 
of the Ajawa encampments The Ajawa difficulty was a 
very harassing and, time absorbmg business—it was our 
one great cross. But we were not men to sink under our 
burden , we took things as we found them, and deter- 
mined, with God’s help, to make the best we could of 
them Z 

For the time being, the whole care of the home esta 
blshment devolved on Proctor and myself. 

During the day, a chief of a small village near to Mago- 
mera brought us a present of four baskets of meal and 
some pombi, native beer, m appearance hike thin gruel, in 
taste something hke swect wort. These presents, I should 
explain, were by no means gifts. Those who brought 
them expected a present mreturn Soon after we were 
settled at Magomera this system of presents became 
an actual nuisance. One could understand that 1t was 
considered beneath the digmty of a clief to sell, and 
beneath our dignity to receive from a chief and not 
give; but ma short tune we found almost every one’s 
dignity stood m the way of ordinary barter, all brought 
presents, and at last things reached such a crisis that 
one man came to the Bishop and said: 

‘I mtend to make you a present of a pot of beer soon, 
so will you give me the cloth you mean to give me in return, 
now, at once?’ 

This was as acute a trick as that of the mdividual who 
sent for change for a sovereign and promised that the sove 
reign should be forthcoming ‘next week.’ At last, save in 
genume cases, we stopped this giving of presents, by tellig 
those who brought them that, if they were so gencrously 
disposed, they might bring us what they liked, but that 
we should give nothing in return. So they acted like 
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sensible people and said ‘T have brought for sale,’ and 
we bought. 

While the Bishop was away I made a calculation of 
all the barter goods we had, and I found that unless 
Dr. Livingstone could help us to a kale of cloth we should 
not have enough to last until December, when ave 
looked for fresh supplies. A liberal calculation of our 
wvants was made for a year, bnt then we knew not we 
should have so many mouths to fill We planned for ~ 
twelve, and found we had to provide for nearly two 
hundred. Had not the actual expeiise in food been 
insignificant, we should not have been able to do as we 
had done. We saw an end to tlus expenditure, for when 
all had gardens our people would provide for their 
own wants. 

The people were behaving well: those who had work, 
cid it-without giving trouble; those who had no work 
behaved orderly. 

One night, while the Bishop was away, I was aroused 
by a dismal wailing I went out and found it proceerled 
from the dumb idiot gil, She was crouchmg over the 
embors of the kitchen fire. For several nights, in gonse 
quence of our want of huts, some of the people slept in 
the open air. The Bishop, however, took this child mto 
his hut and wrapped her up in a blanket. She had sense 
enough to appreciate the comfort of this arrangement, and 
feeling enough to be grateful. She would follow the 
Bishop, pat his hands, and make extraordmary noises 
indicative of pleasure 

On the day the Bishop left usa large hut was placed at 
my disposal, so I gave it to some of the women who had 
hitherto slept out of doors, and placed Akenena (she 
cannot speak) under the care of one of the occupants, 
But she did not like the change, each night I had to take 
her to the hut she resisted, and I had some taouble with 

o2 
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her, She missed the Bishop and would sit at the gate 
watching his return ; when he did come back her mani 

festations of delight were extreme. I made a point of 
feeding her and three others with the remains of our own 
food. The three others were girls, mere babes. They 
wqre said to be the children of women made captive by 
the Ajawa, and who had been sold from their offspring. 
They fell into our hands on Avgust 14, indecd one of 
them was the child the Bishop carried to Chinsunzi’s 
in lus arms. It would be difficult to meet with any 

thing more saddemihg than the appearance of these 
children. The elder, Meri, was about three years old, 
but there was no childish animation about her. . She 
was very emaciated, had a large head, and a wild hun 

gering look was ever on her face. I gave her thrice the 
quantity of food the others had, but no sooner had she eaten 
than she was groping among refuse for raw vegetables 
that might have been drepped, or for bones that might have 
been thrown away. Of course this morbid appetite was 
e result of discase, which had been brought upon her 
rivation. Evidently the httle thing had been used to 
for herself for a long time past. But painful as 
her stéte was, the state of the other two was still more 
painful, \ At their age, according to Manganja custom, 
they shoujd have still been nourished from the mother’s 
breast, but they must have been deprived of that suste 

nance for some time. They, too, were cager foragers for 
food, though they could scarcely stand. They showed not 
the shghtest pleasure at anything ; with the withdrawal of 
ther mother’s milk they seemed to have been smitten with 
an overwhelming sorrow ‘Their lack-lustre eyes, their 
hopeless looks, were most painful. T tried my hardest to 
bring a gleam of pleasure into their cyes, but could not 
succeed. They would watch for me, follow me with their 
looks, but their looks were always sad, always hopeless. 
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Johnson, who was a kind hearted fellow, and very fond of 
the litle ones, used to nurse these children and wash 
thsm as tenderly as a woman, and ‘ Please the Lord, we'll 
make something of these younkers yet,’ was his mvariable 
expression of self satisfaction as he placed them after their 
bath side by side in the sunshine to dry, We did make 
something of them, but not what he expected The most 
hopeful of these two babes while asleep roiled itself ito 
the fire and burnt itself hightfully. The woman in charge 
of them was sleepmg by their side. In the morning when 
Lwent to see it, I found it had groped its way to the door, 
and was holding up its poor disfigured face to the sky, It 
was quite blnd, but knew my voice, and clasped my finger 
with its umnjmed hand; the other was severely burnt. 
We tried hard to keep life in this little one, but it sank 
under the injuries it received, and was the second baptised. 
Tts companion seemed in no immediate danger of death, but 
it was baptised, and died a few hours afterwards, 

The death of these children made a Christian burnul- 
ground necessary We thought of a retared place not far 
from where we hoped to build our chuch, but on spe; 
ing to Chigunda about 16 we found he had olyectio 
our using that particular plot of ground becaufe his 
forefathers, were buried near there, but we Moynd a 
suitable place olsewhcre, and both babes were k4id m one 
grave. 

The death of these children led me to ask fho Bishop 

«what course he was gomg to pursue with refard to the 
baptism of the other children » we had nearly seventy boys 
and girls under twelve years ofage Ife said jaf he could 
be reasonably sure of remainmg and keeping 
that we should not be obliged to lsave them) he would 
baptise them ; but, in the uncertain state of the c mntry, wo 
could not be sure of this, and he thought it betidy, for the 

* present, only to baptise those who were in danger jof death, 






to 
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The Bishop and party returned on the evenmg of the 
14th. Their expedition had not been eventful, but it 
had been interesting—and they had obtained sufficient 
mformation respecting the Ajawa to enable us to come 
to some decision upon the course to pursue towards 
them, 

Barwi did not come out of the investigation at all 
well, When he was at the station on August 28, he 
solemnly declared that several villages of his had been 
just destroyed by the Ajawa, and gave the names of 
them, offered to show the English where they had been, 
and engaged to forfeit his lfe if what he smd was not 
true. Notwithstanding all this, the ruins of these villages 
could not be seen. And when the Bishop pressed the people 
about him on this matter, they looked at one another, as 
though they thought he was a very cunning man; and 
at last said there were no such villages, that the names 
given were names of inen that had huts in a village that 
was destroyed, bit when that village was destroyed 
they could not say ‘many moons ago’ 1t must have 
en ‘This made us all feel that we ought to be 
very§, careful in assuming the offensive again, merely 
upon 1 Manganja testimony. The Bishop tried to get an 
intrdiony with Kempama, the Ajawa chief, living near 
Barwi, bape failed. Barwi, after vainly endeavouring to 

entrap thd Bishop into an affray with the Ajawa, became 
insolent. {The Bishop left him surrounded by his men, 

sittmg on sthe crest. cf a hill, lookmg moodily towards * 

the Ajawa }camp His ebulltion of temper, on finding 
” that he coutld not get the Bishop to do what he wanted 

done, was like that of a child disappointed in some pet 
object 1t vad set its heart upon. 

After procuring a guide, the Bishop continued his 
era until he reached Nampeko’s; everywhere 





he heard tewible reports of Ajawa doings, but nowhere + 
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did he find that these reports had much foundation in 
fact, until he came to the neighbowhood of Nampeko. 

Katanga’s village, declared to be destroyed, was un 
touched, and the shameless old chef came out with a 
pot of pombi, and offered hospitality to the Bishop in 
the very place which he had declaied, with moanings and 
supplications, had been reduced to ashes, 

About Nampeko’s there were abundant signs of Ajawa 
depredations, and the smoke of a burning village was 
seen as the Bishop and party arrived 

The Ajawa encampment was about two hours’ march 
from Nampeko’s It was built on the slope of a hill called 
Chikala, and approach to it without being observed was 
impossible, Every village left standing between Nampe 
ko’s and Chikala was deserted, aid no Manganja dare 
venture where they once had pleasant dwelling places, 
The camp at Chikala had not been formed more than a 
year, and the slavers from Tete were known to be 
coustantly there. Nampeko said, ad probably truly 
said, that during the year he had lost nealy half his 
people. 

When the Bishop returned to Nampeko’s the 
earnestly entreated him to stay and fight the A 
once; he would soon collect jis men, and if t 
would only show himself, and ery out ‘The In 
are here !’ the Ajawa would run. / 

To this the Bishop would not consent, ngither wou 
he promise anything, until he retumed hdme and ha 
taken counsel with his friends, Ultimately it WAS agreec 
that Nampeko should come or sen] to us for ou answer 
on the 19th ' 

On the 15th, about mid day, Waller retuned, followed 
by a twain of eighty Chibisians cairymg buidens He 
had made ‘ Queen’s messenger speed’ on this journey 
He reached the ship (seventy mules) in two days and a 
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half, aid ‘was only three and o half in doing the joumey 
back, although it was up hill all the way. Dr Meller, 
the steward of the ‘Pioncer, and Rowe, a seaman, left the 
ship with him, but they knocked up at Mongazi’s, and so 
he left, them behind to come on next day. 

It was a comfort to have Meller with us, for he was a 
great favourite with all. Ie set to work at once and 
doctored us and our people, and not before we wanted 3t, 
for climate, anxiety, und hard work had pumshed most 
of us a litle, and many of the natives wanted a more 
skilful treatment than they had been able hitherto to 
get; though greater kmdness and attention than they 
had fiom Waller 2t was impossible for them to have. 

September 17 was an eventful day, and will tend to 
illustrate the cares and ansicjies of our position. First, 
we heard that Sesaho, one of the Makololo, while strolling 
about with lis gun, had accidentally killed a child. The 
Makololo went nowhere without ther guns, which they 
invariably carried loaded, and on full cock. Sesaho had 
been in search of guinea fowl, the only pame in the neign 

Bourhood of Magomera, and while haltmg in a village 
vervedged Ins gun against a tree, The children playmg 
upon \knocked it down. It went off, and its contents 
intervutto the body of cne poor child and killed it. 
Baro was the most amiable of all the Makololo, and he 
ey miserable for days. IT never saw a man more cast 
yewn than he by this nushap: he cred hke a child. 
* Tt was har{l work to soothe the sorrow of Sesaho, as well 
4s of the child’s relations ; to convince the latter that the 
leath was not the result, of malice, but accident; and 
voth that witchcraft had nothing to do with it, 

The death of this child made us acquainted with a 
emarkable fact, viz, that the Manganja distingmshed 
vetween deaths which they supposed were brought about 
by God (Pambi), and those brought about by a less 
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bonign influence, the Mfiti (evil spnits). They 
that those who died from old age or from a 
ordinary diseases of the countity died of ‘God’s 
but that those who met with violent cos ety) 
but an ordinary death indced, had their deaths brought 
about by « malignant power that they were accursed, in 
fact, And this idea led them to a diffrent disposal of 
the bodics. Thpse whose death came from God were 
buried in 9 grave, as we bury onr own people, while the 
accursed were rolled up in their sleeping mats, and hung 
up in the branches of a gicat tree. We asked why they 
did this They said, for fear the ground should be 
accursed if the accursed were buried in it, and for fear of 
the consequent famine and distress, Tus custom brought 
y one’s mind the text, ‘cursed is he which hangeth "tlp a 
tiee;’ and many other of them customs seemeytel in y 
0 illustrate many other passages of Serintine yy “7 
Ae acai . ie i adie haya just men 
ioned, however, is this, wz the rogerdims# oath in my way 
as from a good source With savagyif, generally ib 1s 
looked upon as an unmitigated evil jy : 
y When ader of God 
was that of a benevolent dery. Theyy} dh nee abnies 
nor did they know, much about God. 4 ] 
i 4 Whatever know. 
ledge their forelathcis night have hadsgy 
ig 5 thoy hud lost, but 
God to them was not a God ol wrath- 

Urey assigned na 
wrathfal atimbute to Tim Ile was nif fy @ Aathose al 
ovil, and they offered, therefore, no te.d#, aries 

; - ; eur ble saciufice like 

the Hindoo, for instance, in order to Gif, 
: vert the wrath 
God. If they were in trouble or chsti 4 

s}ess they would 

meet together and offer up a prayer . 
them from that trouble or distress, whaté 
‘more of this in tts place. To return ty 
the 17th ‘ v 
Secondly, 2 complaint was made again 
men They met a Manganja man no 
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Re yion, saw he had a handsome upper ring on huis arm, 
d him, and took it away from him The man did 
right thmg, he came to us and complained. The 
Beshop assembled all om fiftecn men, satisfied hnnself as 
to the guilty parties, and then gave them their choice, to 
leave us for ever, or submit to a flogging. Two submitted 
to the flogging at once, the other went away for two days, 
but then came back and asked to be whipped—and 
whipped he was 

This circumstance led Cligunda, who was present, and 
admiring our justice, to say that our boys had been guilty 
of plundermg also. It appeared that they lay in wait 
on the Sundays for all people who, in ignorance of our 
“sgustom not to buy on that day, brought things for sale, 
As udhese came on, our boys rushed upon them, expressed 
the suprise that they should dare to bring anything for 
sale on S&wigyday, when order had been given to the contrary, 
and claimed pa forfeit whit they had brought. If this was 
refused, a regular Gonslaught was made, which usually ended 
in the flight of the,» Manganja. Of course we enquired into 
this also, found 16;- true, brought the offence home to seve 
ral boys, hg and made arrangements 10 pre 






° 


vent anything siijular taking place again Out of fifty 
seven boys, we foujd that thuty five were Ajawa. Ther 
contempt for the 
yace was manifes 
by this time, to 
their actions 
Thiwdly, we hearf that small pox had broken out among 
our people, and we found 1 truc; and also Icarnt that 
it was by no megins an unusual disease in that part of the 
world; 1t was &alled Mtondo, and the Ajawa inoculated 
ther childien wgith it, under the idea that it was milder 
when produced fin this way. We had to take precautions 
to prevent the fdiscase spreading, by 1emoving those who 


anganja was supreme. The dominant 
m all thei actions; and I had begun, 
ike the dommant race, notwithstanding 
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had ut from all others; but six childien died before we 
could stop 1t. 

Fourthly, Damanji, the man who wishcd for two wives, 
having finished his hut, had taken to it the woman he 
had chosen; but the woman he had rejected, not having 
met with another offer, was inconsolable. When she saw 
her rival established in her new home, she rushed about 
like a mad woman, talked frantically about kalling herself, 
and scemed utterly, wretched because she had not the half 
of a husband, It was some time before we could reduce 
her to reason Indeed, before that was accomplished, 
she rushed at the wile, and would have been silly 
handled, for she was excited, and the wife was cool snd 
also the stronger. 

It will be seen, from this specimen of a day’s sv Vork, 
that we found these poor people very human indag.icd, with 
all the faults of our common humanity, aug 4 that tho 
swork we had to do was a httle different fie, 2m that which 
the conventional iders of many good peSbople assign to tha 
missionary to the heathen jit i 


os 


, 
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CHAPTDR IX. 
LARLY DAYS AT MAGOMERA—continued 


Ow the 19th, we discussed the question of peace or war 
once more; not whether peace was preferable to war, but 
whether any further warbke demonstration on our part 
was absolutely necessary 
~~, We had two apphcations before us, one from Barwi, 
the ther from Nampekc, and we had the Ajawa every 
where aybout us. Clearly we had no disposition to go 
against tho.Ajawa because they were Ajawa, but only to 
put down oppsxession and wrong, and we devided against 
Biiwi’s applicationa, because the Ajawa m his neighbour 
hood, since we came into the country, and for long before, 
had been guilty of fno oppression or wrong. The charges 
that Barwi had nffade against them were not proved. 
Then came Nanppeko’s case From the observations 
of the Bishop, mada? on the spot, none doubted that the 
Ajawa had ravagedd|, and were ravaging, Nampeko’s coun 
try, and that the } ife, hberty, and property of the people 
remainmg to hintikwere m greatest peril. But though 
none doubted this,\ ‘ome felt that it was inexpeclient for us 
to go so far out ca? our way, and expend so much time 
and strength as would be necessary to drive away the 
Ajawa at Chikals2. We had much work still to be done 
before thie rainysyscason set an. Tfouses had still to be 
built and finishe/jd ; gardens were not yet ready for the 
seed ; there wenje many sick requiring darly attention ; 
the disorganisati/on arismg from such an expedition would 
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be great, and, for one, I felt that wo were not really called 
upon to make the extraordinary effort asked of us. 

The gravity of our own position was recognised by all, 
but 2t was decided that the curcumstances cf the case called 
upon us to go to Nampeko’s assistance. 

The Bishop said that, with the aid of those who had 
jomed us from the ship, wo were strong cnough to under- 
take the expedition, and to leave so many of our party 
behind, that our work at home would not suffer mate- 
rially, Ile considered it of tf Inghest importance to 
the success of our work, that peace and order should be 
reestablished in the land. Now all was terror and 
confusion ; wide districts ravaged, and the people not yet 
molested flecmg for fear. Ilalf of Nampeko’s country _.. 
had been made desolate during the past year, and if. ty, 
Ajawa were not checked, the other half would s¢-gon, ho 
reduced to the same position; but if we made’; "an effort 
new, we should give peace to the land, ay eal another 
great blow to the slave trade The Mr$nganjn, who had 
been driven away, would rcturn and re fi villages, 
and instead of a desolated county, w4"s might, when we 
had an addition to our strength from b}'hme, have a Mis- 
sion at Nampcko’s, the very presoneo* “ of which would 
prevent the slave traders rcturiing y4 And so at was 
decided that we should go to Chikala 4 

Messengers were sent out to the varit} oug chiefs, to as- 
semble at Magomera on tho 21st. Or!’> Saturday, there- 
fore, the various potentates appeared 134 They had not 
much to say; they came to hear whs', , we had fo say. 
We had to reiterate former condition" and to make a 
fresh condition respecting the Ajawa that' * might be taken, 
intending to put them on the same fool: * hag as the Man- 
ganja captives. , pout 

For a time all proceeded satisfactorily t 4 both parties ; 
there seemed nothing to mar the hay’ "gnony of " the 
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deliberations The Manganja said yea to our yea, and 
nay to our nay, and all things promised to end as they 
had begun. But a hutch occurred, and there was an end 
of harmony. One thing inclining us to aid Nampeko 
at once, was his distinct statement that the Ayawa had 
recommenced offensive operations since the Bishop visited 
his place, and that the very village the Bishop slept in 
had been destroyed This, by an inadvertence on the 
part of one of Nampcko’s men, while the deliberations were 
going on, was found to Be untrue. The Ajawa had not, 
since the Bishop was there, moved from their encampment 
On being rebuked for this, Nampeko quietly observed, 
‘Da nama’ (I did he). 
‘sm It was necessary to check this untruthfulness, and the 
the gp, getting wp, told Nampeko he would have nothing 
more vaio say to him; he could not trust a lying tongue, 
he could shave no fellowship with liars; and left the ee 
nished assenss 
Nampeko left }\numilated. Chinsunzi remained behind, 
and as he had nqjething now to fear, he evidently enjoyed 
lus brother chief?/ns confusion. He knew that he had gone 
downsin our opiudon by the hes he had told us, and he 
was certamly nob sorry to see Nampeko in the sane 
degradation I negzver saw a man take snuff with more 
malicious satisfaction 
The greatness 4 cof our repugnance to resort to arms again 
was manifest. When the arrangement was broken off, a 
cloud was removec cl from every brow, a weight from every 
heart. Nothing buff. a sense of duty, outweighing all other 
considerations, defivided us to take up arms, and nothmg 
but the strong firecling that 1 was absolutely necessary to 
punish deliberatyie untruth, intended to lead us astray in 
affairs of greate,jst moment, would have led the Bishop to 
set aside that sfgnse of duty, m order to mark our disap 
probation of tlyige he of wlich Nampeko had been guilty 
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Twas very busy on the 23rd, hwving much food to pur 
chase, and my storehouse to fimsh. During the latter 
part of the week previous, supplics had been scant, and 
I began to be alarmed for our people, to fear that we had 
already consumed the surplus food about us, but on this 
day I purchased, in two hours, more than cnough to last 
us for two days, 
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Our house-building, by this time, was’? f 
Guod substautial Luts uid houses word begining to tell. 
Yyeing buili on a 


regular plun, and Magomeia was losing }"* : 
appearance oils uneiwiised 


iN 


Had the Bishop and party gone to Chik"! ; 
those left behind would havo had. their har} on this day, 


for Waller was taken seriously ill with fev» ** falbot worl 
4 : \ and & semi 
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dysentoric disorder, which more or less had affected most 
ofus It was the first time he had been really ul, for he 
escaped fever better than any of us, but he was quite 
prostrate on the 28rd, and did not recover, notwithstand 
ing the care and skill of Dr. Meller, for some weeks. Had 
not Meller been with us, he must have died. 

Oct 1 This bemg the anniversary of the Farewell 
Service at Canterbury was regarded by us as the anni 
versary of the Mission itself, we made, therefore, what 
arrangements we could to keep the day suitably and 
joyfully; and part of the day’s proceedings was to erect 
the first pillar of a church. ‘The site was chosen, the 
plan made, and the pillar, a good sized tree, was cut by 
Scudamore, who was a famous wood cutter; and after 

‘tite celebration of the oly Communion, the Bishop 
formally erected it, having previously buned a bottle 
it, contaimmg a sheet of paper on which was 





writlen— . 
‘This first avaycorner post of the church of St Paul was 










_ more and H. Ri 
year of our Lor! 
one, bemg the 
Mission from Eng§, 

“not ke present. 
much over this church. The good Bishop 

was delighted, he 

congregation, irr 

if was finshed, 

attention among 


d spoke sanguinely of having a native 
spective of our own people, by the time 
ur religious services were exerting great 
wil], At first it was imaged that we as- 


sembled togethey “¢, mor rand eve, for the purposes of magic ; 


but when they ,,rcally understood that we met for prayer 
i to God, they seemed to have less fear 
ilted idea of us, We frequently felt the 


i be indecd a curse, for again and again, 








Babel curse 
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when we would, we could not saze some favourable 
moment for the declaration of God’s truth, but we felt it 
better to wait until we could speak freely ourselves, than 
give instruction through the medium of an illuerate 
interpreter, who suill clung to many of lis own old 
heathen superstitions 

Nothing eventful occurred for seme days; we worked 
steadily My storchouse was finished; ihe gound for 
the boys’ dormitory was cleared, a1d wood was being 
felled for it. Scudamore, besides lus ordmary oceupa- 
tions, cut down more tiniber for the church. Adams 
completed a famous night-house for the goats, and wag 
buildmg a large house for our pouliry, Johnson was 
well advanced with his latchen, and the native men under 
us had built huts for themselves ‘The boys’ classes had ba, 
regularly taken by the Bishop, Procter, and Seud, hore 
and irregularly by me. We addcd to our sto; os sons 
sylerably, and a few more boxes were brougs<; up from 
the ship by the men sent down by Mel agg 


: & “ea with botanical 
specimens, &c. 
‘ oe occupations, and thar 4 tts, astonished 
he natives. 


e 
he chiefs of vario Ara A 
The of various places moun.A wore constant 
visitors On October 6, however, ther yé, : 
3 wits Quito att as 
semblage of the great onc. What they 1 
tecoubee-abt? bu, Ol Ke aWanled we could 
1 so at; but Chinsunzi, kK 
wae presbit ‘and tl Gen ee aia 
ie Dees he » ext. : 
present, & Y NCVCL CAME ex! Dept on that dis 
tressing Ajawa busmess, We gucssed jr¢ 


hoy were on the 
same errand agam vit ¢ 


And 80 it proved, for, on the Shiva bits Sasiow avas 
covered with cingy, squatting humanity. 


half of whom had food for sale, but the 0: ee ee 


: *, her half formed 
t ¢ aster 7 . 
he suite of the lords and masters of thise “and, Chinsunzi 


wd Co, They assembled the day before. but we took 
10 notice of them ; and for some te this y § 
> : tins * day they were 
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equally unnoticed. The Bishop attended the funeral of a 

child that had died of small pox during the mght, and 

then he superintended the getting home of some heavy 
timber, destined, we fondly hoped, to make us a table, 
for we were tired of squatting; Procter, who had taken 

Waller's work, was busy with his paticnts; Scudamore 

with the boys; and] with my boys and ‘customers,’ and 

so the Manganja great ones were left to their own reflec- 
tions upon the ammated scene around them. They were 
patience itself until three o’clock, when they sent to say 
they wished to speak to the Bishop. The Bishop went to 
them At first it did not seem that they had much to 
say; they looked at bim, and he looked at them, in silence. 

Then he told them to say what they wished to say, and 
yenuckly. Nampeko then said : 

‘1 oqhave to say that Iam much ashamed of myself for 
the hes 2s{ told you. Task you to forget them, and prow, 
mise that Sqll I shall say for the future will be the truth.’ 
This was said Wrpsth inuch effort, and the man was cer 
tamly ashamed. ,}; 

The Bishop tod him he was glad to hear him speak in 
this way, and i he would be truthful for the future he 
would forget that h> had ever told lies, and be good 
friends again Ti}¥e then asked him if he had anything 
more to tell him./fy 

Tle replied th jut the position of the Ajawa was just the 
same as when tlyj¢ Fishop was at Chikala. It was not 
lately that the A, faa had burnt villages, but he could 
not help fearing de that they would destroy him soon, for 
they had, siuce thy yey came down to his country, destuoyed 
many villages fet Chikala and Shirwa, and many of his 
people had beqyen carncd away by the slavers The fear 
was great; the“gardens were uncultivated, and the people 
were deserting/.,' the land or starving. And this wag the 
real reason he’ had for asking the English to help him. 
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too busy to listen to the whole of*this confe- 
ut the end of it was this:—the Bishop said he 
jy and let the Ajawa at Chikala know that af they 
from all further aggression they might remain 
ey were, but that we should immediately chive 
of the land if they plundered, destroyed, killed, 
ed again Ie had another plan, and that was to 
our force to Nawpeko’s, and establish a Mission 
1ere, thinking the presence of any Enghsh would 
ant 10 secure peace, 
lan did not seem practicable at that time. We 
sufficiently strong to divide Our stock of bar- 
swas rapidly diminishing ; ; the rainy season was 
and, and we had much to do to provide agamst 
ment weather commg upon ts; we were oq! Lay 
ient for the work we had already undo, AP on, 
are of all our people was great, and ety would 
n unwise in the extreme to ‘hava weseronscd our 
ilities at that moment, 2 
ficulty was to get messengers t! . othe Ajawa. We 
our own men, and told then » _ {the plan ‘They 
. in cloquent terms, saying ths) nothing could 
Leater good ; but when we ask Mba them to bu the 
v3 they put their hands ns ¢ 
id said that could not be, the sy did not wish to 
f they went then tmoats would guy tainly bo cut 
it-was settled that Sendamons 4), and Dr. Meller, 
zam and Mobita, the most intr 
with us, should go to Nant 
en days, and see of they colt not, without ex- 
emselves to danger, open a con *  ymumeation with 
vw This was certamly the be ot plan, for, if a 
sssenger had been bold chou ty have gone, 
yge would not have been fattls . 


fully delivered, 
tandmg would have followcd, ar nd Sie ss 
F2 


tmetively to theit 


¢ big zent of the four 
Gpeko’ 3, slay there 
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between us'and the A, awa by no means lessened We had 
heard many things from our people which led us to con 
clude that the Ajawa in Manganja territory were not, nm 
the first instance, so blamcable as we had been led to 
beheve They had, it seemed, been forced from their own 
country by some stronger than they, and were really fugi 
tives, not wilful invaders, had plundered from necessity, 
and not at first from wantonness ; war, therefore, between 
them and the Manganja was, in the, first instance, the 
result of circumstances which they could not control, and 
we felt sure that 1f this were so, and if these people 
wished for a permanent home, they would gladly accept 
our proposal to be at peace, and-would let bygones be 
bygones. We were not disposed to let them keep the 
latte in terroi, but if they were anxious for peace, we, 
as Lagasse of the Prince of Peace, would certainly 
be no ter» ¥ror to them. 
Oct. 9. NR ax ran, but mcessant thunder among the 
hills. The peop were everywhere busy putting on ad 
ditional thatch tofy their huts, and preparing the land for 


the seed . 
I made a valué * discovery on this day. I found, on 









looking into the B@pxes brought up by Waller, two bottles 
of brandy and a dgizbzen of Pontac (Cape wine), a valuable 
addition to our vfrery httle stock, for we were reduced to 
two bottles of brérandy and fow bottles of Pontac Wine 
and spirits were r vith us purely medical stores; we did 
not take any unle' i illness obliged us to do so, but as one 
or other of us w constantly invalided, the smallness of 
our stock was @ d uneasy subject to think about. A 
glass of good. a now and then, would have saved us 
from many a (lay of prostiation, and consequent in 
achvity i 

Sugar is a thiang we were soon obliged to do without; 
no great hards hip, but a deprivation to those who like 
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it, not so much in tea as with other things, Nima (native 
porndge), for instance, which 1s very had to swallow 
alone. . 

Of salt we had abundance. It 1s a regular article of 
barter. The natives brought to us three kinds of salt, 
in bags made of the bark of a tree, and m quantities 
varying from due pound to thiry Tha three kinds of 
salt are’ produced fiom as many sources. The first and 
best, though a little darker, 1s equal to good table salt in 
England. This 13 obtained from the shores of Lake 
Shirwa. Tt ampregnates the soil, which the natryes wash, 
evaporating the solution twice or thrice, ‘Two yards of 
calico bought twenty five pounds of 14 The other tivo 
lands are very mferior, and were obtamed from certain 
rushes growing in marsh lands by the lake The rush 13 
burnt, the ashes washed, and the soluuion evaptdrated 
several times. In the valley there aie sevcWral salt 
wiarshes. ail 

Ou October 18, we had news fron 
Meller. Scudamore wrote from Nampc: 

‘We slept at Chimsuna’s on Thursday ¥ 
by Katanga’s to this yesterday Q1 ov'£y way from Ka- 
tanga’s we met people rung aways f from the Ajawa, 
who had that motning attacked and 1 fant some villages 
at the foot of Zomba We say the vili Rac burning, but 
being incredulous, thought it must be 41 

‘We found Nampcko’s desericd, but. 2’ the people came 
in with us, In the evening, we learn’ st from a man who 
had been at the fight, that the Ajawa) A after bummng tho 
villages, retreated before the Manganja“kas far ag the tiver 
which we crossed when trying to cute'Nh some one to 
take a message to Kamka (the supposed A's \jawa chiel), and 
that five Ajawa and two Manganja had beldeen lulled: 

‘Tins morning we went to sce the vill’ ee we lound 


{Scudamore and 
‘ko’s thus .— 
night, and came 












them still smoking, and two others we saws} burning higher 
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up the hill? We saw the track of the Ajawa,as if a dense 
mass of people had passed along from village to village. 
We discovered two dead bodies of Ajawa killed by 
Manganja; other bodies were near, but we had seen 
enough. The gardens were destroyed, and the cassava 
plucked up by the roots and carried off. 

‘It appears to Meller and myself to be an wnmistak 
able raid of the Ajawa into the Manganja country. They 
are sad to have been on thew way here, but the rain is 
supposed to have stopped them. 

‘A great number of chiefs and people have assembled 
here at Nampeko’s, who wanted much to know what we 
should do. We could only say that we should remain at 
Nampcko’s to protect his village, and should at once write 
tell you what we had seen. We anxiously wait for 
duurn of the messcnger 
n form no idea of the number of the Ajawa, > 
but the Maifgganja scom very manmous and eager to 
drive them aavay- 

Meller, also wr 











yte to Waller. IIc was more vehement 
in his expressio 3,08 became him, and expected to see 
the whole force ¥f the Mission return with the messenger. 
The Bishop accytord ngly resolved to proceed on the 
morrow with all}our available strength to Nampcko’s, 
and, when there, f’¢o ach as it seemed good. Our foree was 
not great. Walter was ill; Rowe, the seaman, ill also ; 
Procter was needled at home to attend to the sick, and, 
though I protesid®d, the Bishop insisted on my remain- 
mg also, to take /‘ charge ol all at home; so that there 
would be but siy*. Lighshmen, viz., the Bishop, Scuda- 
more, Meller, fi dams, Gamble, and the steward of the 
* Pioneer.’ 4 

It is always# casy to be wise afler the cvent, and to 
make sage reffiections and judicious excuses when the 
transaction yoy't speak of is far removed from the excite- 
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ment attending its performance. I will not do that; but, 
with respect to this expedition to Nampeko’s, merely tran 
scribe what I wrote in my journal immediately after we 
had decided upon 1t :— 

‘We were unanimous in the resolve to go to Nam- 
peko’s help The occasion seemed to requue it. ‘That 
which was before wanting 1s supplied, viz. an unmistak 
able cause for mterference. 

‘The Bishop thought if we divided the Mission force, 
and had one half at Nampeko’s, it would be sufficient to 
prevent any further aggression on the part of the Ajawa, 
and so obviate the necessity of actual fightmg on our pat. 
Iam as much opposed as before to the division of our 
body av present, nor could I thmk that our peaceable 
presence would restram the Ajawa, Ido think that ht] .e# 
or no actual fighting will take place, and that the Aawa 
will retreat directly they hear that the Dnghsdgy have 
advanced, but I thmk it necessary for one rincs 

od own al] this appears very mconsistomyé” Good folks at 
home will be greatly shocked, T dure say! advocate 1o- 
day what I chsapproved of a few day'y before; and I 
must confess 1b is more fechug than 1.00" which inclines 
me to do so; but itis not possible to be ‘the cold-blooded 
thing which would sit quietly down WFmoved, when you 
know that you have but to move in (rer to stop the 
horror and bloodshed described by Scud Famone, 

£ I feel deeply for the Ajawa, for Tav'y more and more 
convineed that they have had to onde $4 as much imsery 
as they now inflict ; that they have sco hei» houses do 
solated, friends killed, childien enslavy a, but, neverthe- 
less, we inust stop their depredations UO” 4 the Manganya. 
Though they may have been forced out of” then own land, 
they are now growmg wanton in their suec’ Jesssand are the 
authors of causeless misery. It 13 the © *aracter of the 
savage to respect as well us fear those thet» Yefeat hm, but 
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to pursue to extermination those he defeats ; and this, now 
that the Ajawa here have the upper hand, 1s what thoy 
would do, if not prevented, to the Manganja. 

‘We had great hopes that Scudamore and Mellor 
would have succeeded in laying the foundation of pcace 
able relationships between the Ajawa and Manganyja at 
Chikala, but though they have not been able to do that, 
the Bishop will certainly make another eflort for peace, 
by getting, if possible, an mterview with the Ajawa chiefs. 
Thave no dowbé in the end all will come ng ut, and that 
if we persevere in our good work, we shall, with God’s ” 
help, be a blessing to both tubes; but the present expe 
rience 1s very trying and “ what will they say at home?” 
is often asked by us 

“wou, T cannot see that we could have acted otherwise than 
we D&gve done, Our entrance into the land was attended 
by circumstances which brought about a state of things 
not dream of by us Tad we Missionaries come into the 
country alone, 1 afior the { shim of other M.ssionaries, 
under the auspicg ys of no one, identified with no one, and 
no one’s policyy’, we might—I don’t say we should— 
but we might hay ve done as other Missionaries have done, 
accepted things dis we found them, and submitted to the 
circumstances ang: exigencies of the country, whatever 
they might be But as it was with us, we could not well 
do this. We wjevo, with Di. Tavingstone, personally en 
gaged in the hb ation of the slaves, and we were heart 
and soul with himk, n what he did; and so, m the estima 
tion of the Mangay| ya and all other natives, we were bound 
to the policy he ii auguated ‘The measure taken against 








the Ajawa by E.Ov. Livingstone followed as a natural 
sequence upon those against the Portugucse slaveis, We 
were equally idf ontificd with this proceeding, and, as iny 
journal must slyow, could not well recede. It is not the 
course we how ght to pursue, but it 1s the only course 
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open to us an extraordinary one ceitamly; but our 
position, from first to last, has been oxtraordmary, and 
the position of the people among whom we live is extra 
ordinary also.’ 

The Bishop and party returned on October 21 It 
was not possible to get an mtervicw with the Ajawa 
chiefs, and further provocations from them made i 
necessary to go againsh then Nearly 2,000 Manganja 
assembled at Nampcko’s, and marched towards the en- 
campment; but they had no opportumty of showmg thar 
valour, for, as I expected, no yocner did the Ajawa heat 
the cry ‘the Inghs: are hee.’ then they retreated, 
making no resistance whatever. Not a gun was fired. 
Every hut was deserted, save here and there by a duld 
that m the hwry had been left belund. $0 rapidly did jew 
they move off, that, had 1 not been for the unnustak gf} lo 
signs that they had been surprised, t might havg$ been 
thought that they had been warned and gone ofHiig night 
before yer 

The camp was filled with plunder, T'\:4 the Manganja 
reclaimed, and then the camp was destroyed, Durng 
the day the Manganja made many captv es—nearly five 
hundred = all woincn and Guldran, and "fe behaved very 
well with regard to these people. no Dr Gatality was exer 
cised towards them, and all were broug! it to the Bishop. 
But, though not ill treated by the Manganji) a, they appeared 
to have suffered horribly, as the ¥ omne 4 Atod forms testi- 
fted. They described Nunkajowa, the MD awa chief, as a 
selfish tyrant. Ile used these women, Wf (on he went on a 
raid, to carry home the plunder, but he dq not allowthem 
to partake of the spoil. They had to subs ‘st on wild 1001s, 
or what little corn {hey could get by stealt be They might 
have got away with the main boty of the UAjatwa had they 
wished, but they preferred falling mto the? “hands of the 
English. The next day, October 17, was Pass ed in disposmg 
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of these captives; the majority were Manganja, and re 
tumed to their friends Some of the Ajawa wished to go 
to the Manganja also, and were permitted Nearly fifty 
women and children, however, wished to go with the Bishop, 
and he could not refuse to take them, though, as clicf of 
the commissariat, I had wained him before he went not 
to increase the number of our family, as our means were 
insufficient. But, Look at them!’ said he, when he re- 
tured and I was looking at them, and wondering how 
much food they would take before they got into condi 
tion— look at them, you old grumbler, and tell me if you 
could refuse then!’ Refuse them! certainly not! It is 
very well to be pindent, but when you meet with such 
as these, you act upon the principle, “God has sent 
ou these people to feed; trust to Tim to supply you 





Tt weikas felt* by all to be a great Unng to have been in- 
strumentaste without shedding of blood, in settmg at libesty 
and restoring their friends so many Mangenja captives, 
Slavery, for the tijr sme being, received a severe blow hy these 
proccedings of g x, Ns throughout the Manganya highlands 
Over all that fa‘fu,ir portion of God’s carth, before we came, 
the slaver passeWi\d as a conqueror; all submitted to hm, 
and actively or ? Ycitly aided nm m his evil traffic. While 
we were there, | rie may by stealth have continued his hor- 
rible callmg, buyjpert 1t was no longer with trumpet blowmg 
arrogance, but byays the felon he was, slnkmg from village 
to village in feat}a;) and trepidation With the destinction 
of the Ajawa cai,k mps his great source of supply was cut 
off, and the syste}y{n uc had established all but destroyed, 
Tt was a systemfyfi: of that there can be httle doubt, for at 
Clukala a large , barracoon, capable of, holding three hun 
dred slaves, way s burnt In this building, according to the 
testimony of thi)ose we released, the clef Nunkajowse kept 
1.0 the Portuguese slavers 
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From these people, also, we gamed other information 
respecting the Ajawa at Chikala and elsewhere They 
one and all declared that they left their own countiy on 
account of war; thatthe Avisa and other Makoa tribes de 
feated them, and carried away very many of then as 
slaves ; that those who escaped came down to the Manganja 
country poor and hungry; that upon their taking food to 
keep them from dying, the Manganja took many of them 
and sold them to the slavers; that at last. quarrels arose 
between them, battles were fought, and the Ajawa found 
themselves able to defeat the Manganja Then the slavers 
came to them, gave them guns and gunpowde. for men, 
women, and children, and urged them to continue the 
war aganst the Manganja, and take the whole country. 
Some were tired of war, and wanted to build and to plant, , 
hke Kempama ; but others, hke Nunkajowa, whom t)icy 
called ‘ a devil,’ wore never tired of war: these kepitheir 
men always fighting, and would never let them lant, so 
they had to plunder m order to hve, The Mdichinka, who 
were neighbours of the Ajawa, and with »@vhom they had 
often fought, were also defeated by the Avkisa ; and lately 
Kainka, their chief, had made friends with Nunkajowa, 
and it was a mixed horde of Ajawa and /Machinka that 
attacked the villages near Nampeko’s ~=M/jutukulu, who at 
Chirumba was put before us as ¢ the great war chief; had 
fled to Chikala, and, quarrelling with N Yankajowa, had 
been buried alive by that terrible one, — § 

Bit by bit wo got at the Instory cf i“jese Ajawa, and 
in the end we could not help coneludi tng, that though 
we found them killing and making captyye, yot stead 
of being pre emmently the slaving tube “hey had been 

, described to be, they had been pre emin'pntly a slave- 
producing tribe ; for subsequent information’ onabled us to 
identify them with the Waiow, mentioned 2, by Dr Krapf 


as a tribe that more than any other had “Tpulered from 
' 
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slaving raids. Indeed, for ycars thousands of slaves from 
their tribe'alone had been annually brought down to Zan 
aibur. The Ajawi were m much request as slaves, for, 
when once tamed, they made the best and most faithful 
of slaves; many of the petty Arab pimces and others 
above Zanzibar preferring them above all others for their 
body-guards. 

In order to elucidate as much as possible the political 
history of the country, and especially that of the Ajawa, 
the Bishop induced some of the most intelligent of our 
men to tell him their history. The following is the his- 
tory of Ndoka, a good-tempered little fellow, about twenty 
years of age Sail he: : 

‘Tam Ndoka, not Ajawa but Anguru The Angura 
s_live on the far side of Snrwa — They are a great people, 
ane™| once, a long time since, they fought the Ajawa, and 
cong gered them They Jailed the old men and women, 
but thetook the young men and women and the chil- 
dven pnsoneifog, They did not sell them; they kept them 
among them a} sa ther own childien. As days went on, 
and moons pas}used away, these young Ajawa people be 
came men amad women. Then, the men rose wp against 
the Angwrn, ddyfeated them, and killed the son of the An 
guru king = Thjuen they came down into Manganja land ; 
they marched % ‘night down to the Shire, driving the Man- 
ganja before them, and ate of their crops’ When 
saying this, Ndsjoka added, with a smile and a bow, ‘ The 
English were n Mb in the land im those days.’ These people 
are perfect mm fhe art of paying a compliment After 
the body of Aja awe, of whom he was speaking, had donc 
what they willf/ed in Manganja land, they prepared to go 
back to their {-old quarters among the Anguru, ‘This the 
Anguru hear d, and thew hearts failed them, so they left, 
thew homes a d came to this side of Chikala, and I, Ndoka, 
a 
Me 












with them f. There they built villages, and made gardens, 
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and all seemed happy of heart’ Among the Anguru 
was a maiden who possessed herself of Ndoka’s heart, 
and who said to Ndoka, ‘TI will be your wife.” Te was 
light of heart then, ‘IT began to :uild a hut for my wife ; 
but one day jt was sad that there was war on the other 
side of Chikala, and that all the Anguru homes had been 
destroyed; and the next day it was told that the Chakmndas 
(Portuguese slavers) were buying slaves, and the day 
atter that, the brother of the mother of the maiden I, 
Ndoka, loved, seed me, and sold me to the Chakundas 
for two yards of calico and a brass bracelet. I was a 
moon and a half with them, with the slave fak on my 
neck night and day, and then the Zinglish came and saul, 
you are free’ And then Ndoka all but shed tears at the 
recollection of his mjunes; but he bughtened up quickly, 
and continued: ‘Ah! the Enghsh have good hearts “Aa 
am of a happy heart while with them. I shall Hieron 
wapt to go away from them.’ ee 
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CHAPTER X. 
SULL AT MAGOMDRA.—TUL SHADOW or COMING LvnNTs, 


October 80.—From this date the supply of food rapidly 

diminished. Jt did not seem at first that provisions were 

scarce in the country, but that everywhere men, women, 

and children ware too busy m ther gardens to be able to 

come to us. But in the end we found that food was 
TUR sally scarce, that the people about us had parted with 
near ly all they could scll until the first harvest was 
eee, oe had, however, a good store of corn, and 
hoped for tite he-hest. 

The Ajawa 1\,%cople brought in from Chikala soon re 
covered from Phew emaciated condition. Women who 
had looked old“/, and wimkled, proved comely dames under 
thirty. Chal m who were attenuated to the last degree, 
filled up, and oe came light-hearted, intelligent little fol 
lows. It was a‘ Ps first pamful to witness the eagerness, the 
wolfish cagern¢? +38, with which they thrust themselves for- 
ward when foc 4,9 was given out. They fixed thei cyes 
on the corn, orf, whatever I was distributing, and pushed 
and jostled viol} jently. Our other people ~ submitted to 
be thrust aside i without a murmur; they thought, no 
doubt, of the ty’”/.ne when they were eqnally famished, and 
treated them + f vith the greatest kmdness With the ex 
ception of tw or three old women, who constantly craved 
for food and a slooked none the better for it, these people 
seemed in fair Ne condition 
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For some tune we had no more complaints of Ajawa 
misdoing. The Manganja scemed relieved of a great 
fear, and went about with an alacrity I had not before 
witnessed in them. Peace and confidence appeared re- 
stored. But though the Ajawa were restramed, we had 
yumours of war from another quarter. Charles,’ who 
went down to the ship to bling up the remamder of our 
goods, reported that the Nungwi, the native population 
around Tete, excited by the Portuguese at Tete, had at- 
tacked Chibisa becaitse he was iriendly to the Wnglish. 
This did not prove to be true; but we knew afterwards 
that some of the Tete merchants, when they heard of Dr. 
Livingstone’s and our proceedings against their agents, 
the slavers, projected an expedition to consist of a thou- 
sand well armed men, their slaves and clephant hunters, _ 
to attack and destroy the ‘Pioneer’ ard Mission Stations” 
The Governor of Tete heard of this aud put a slop bie 4 

Qn November 8, we moved into the Bishop’s Safalace,’ 
It had been ready for us for some time, but baer dition of 
the people from Chikala necessitated no fo hut-building, 
and, until thatwas done, these people ocoupa\od the ¢ palace.’ 
The change to us was productive of muciky cheerfulness. 
Ththerto we had spread our beds on the g ‘ound, now we 
mdulged in a regular bedstead We had é sown weary of 
sleepmg on the ground m our clothes Wye also sat at a 
table to meals, & great comfort. ‘Crue, ting table was a 
rickety affair, the one piece of carpenter! gf ow carpen 
ter had completed—we had to lash it to Uy nost to prevent 
‘ ; post to prevent 
it making awkward movements at is comp 4ers—bul ib was 
a table for all that, and in that was the wmatigfnetion Wa- 
kotani, the lad who waited upon us, 10 onger pattered 
about our plates with naked feet The J3i9]} ‘ep was lughly 







. " hd 
elated; dear Scudamore was so much Schignd nmore that 


our laughter was incessant, and ow Itvell mess so great 
that serious consequences were dreaded for \he table It 
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held on, however, and having sect our merriment ab 
naught, we agreed to let it shift for uself for the future. 
The Bishop was very proud of his house, and pro- 
claimed it an end to all our discomfort. But alay for ns 
amteipations! it rained for a few hours durmg the mght, 
and at once found out the weak places in the thatch. On 
waking, I found Scudamore placidly sitting up im his bed 
under an umbrella, puddles were everywhere, and the 
Bishop looked comically aghast. This was the first 
heavy ram we had had, It was acéompanicd by much 
thunder and lghtnmng, such thunder as the tropics alone 
produce 
We now commenced sendmg out for food; William, 
Charles, or Job, who had joined us fiom the ship, gomg 
out with men and women carrymg baskets to the villages. 
T did my utmost to leave our reserve food untouched, but 
food we obliged to go to it agam and again, for, though. 
Sens at alwadhvays brought in, the supply thus obtaiped 
On Novembe? suffiment for our daly consumption, 
‘v 12, we were surprised by messengers from 
» who had returned to the ship from Lake 
y brought a letter, in which he mformed the 
that, in conseqiy V8 going down the river immediately ; 
gation of the 8 pence of the difficulties attending the navi- 
to bring up ofrature above the Ruo, he should not be able 
but only ag fas ie ur stores to Chibisa’s, as he had promised, 
be there on theat 8 the Ruo; that some of our party must 
any other m emi 1st of January, to receive these stores and 
up to join us; bee of the Mission that might be coming 


was for the My, and he strongly urged the necessity there 
own use, as f /ssion to have a small myer steamer for ita 
> 
é 


again Altog.£ ! would be impossible for him to aid us 


fort. We wey cther, this letter brought us but little com- 


think much et 1 ete, however, too busy at the moment to 
; }ybout it. We made up our mail-bag, and the 
i - 


Di. Livingston 
Nyassa Theysr 
Bishop that hur 
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Bishop started for the ship at fow o’clock next moining, 
hardly knowing, from the woiding of the Doetor’s lett, 
whether he should find the ‘Pioneer’ at her moormgs at 
Chibisa’s 

About seven o'clock in the moming of Nov 18, a 
number of the Chibisians appearzd with burdens, anil 
one of them had a letter from the Bishop. Tt was written 
at Pmgwi, a village half way between Soche’s and Mon- 
gazi's Among other things, it said, to our astonishment 
and joy: ; 

‘Thee men from Ingland, to jom our Mission, have 
come up from Quilimane. One, Durrup, a clergyman, is 
with me now The other tio, @ doctor and a shoemaker, 
are coming. The letters were in time. The “ Pioncer ” 
started on Friday, at JO a.m. We shall rest here to-day, 
Sunday, and hope to be home to morrow night, but a6 
are both knocked up I got down on Thursday,, 10 
Ay’ (By this, he chd the seventy miles over 2 moun- 
tamous country in thirty hows ) ‘ Burrupesi been help- 
ing té paddle his own canoe, and hes J jad pau nights, 
There ave letters of date about June in ty'he hands of the 
doctor, God the Holy Spint be with yoy this day. I 
should hke to be among you.’ a 

This was good news, and ‘God be 
from our lips. The departure of the 2 
without medical aid, ata tame when, if eve, 
requiring it would be likely to arise, and{ now we heard 
of a medical brother close at hand. That, gnd the prospect 
of letters from England, in a day or two, ¥f fas a erent cause 
for thankfulness, It was about a your anf weT left Lngland, 
and I had not heard from home since then 

The Bishop and the Rev. Henry De Wit Burrep ar- 
rived at the station on the 19th; both loko very wearied, 
No wonder; the Bishop must have gone do 2,yn to the ship 

Q 










ptaised |? came 
ronecr’” left us 
, cases urgently 
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at akulling pace, and Burrup’s feat in coming up the rivers 

as he did was an wyprecedented performance, which must 

have tried nerve and cndmance to the utmost Dickin 

gon, the doctor, and Clark, the shoemaker, had’ been left 
by Bwrup in the larger canoe nine days before he arrived 
at Chibisa’s, It was Buriup’s mtention to have returned. 
to them with the information that he had found the ‘Pio- 
neer,’ but as the ship was going down immediately, there 
was uo weed fur lum to do su. Chailes, who went duwn 
with the Bishop, w1s left at Chibisa’s, to bring Dickmson 
and Clark up to Magomera. 

Our new coadjutors, it appeared, left England on 
April 6; the party then consisted of Mr. Burrup, Mrs. 
Burrup, Dickinson, Clark, Blair, a prmter, and Jessie 
rere a valued domestic of the Bishop. 

, t was known at the Cape that the Bishop and T had 

£ gone yay the Rovumah, and that the rest of our party were 
staying wet Johanna, but of our subsequent movements 
nothing wa ie own. 

Burrup, Dicl} “xinson, Clark, and Blair, started for Jo- 
hanna by the fig, rest man of-war leaving Simon’s Bay, Mrs, 
Burrup and J#/essie Lennox were left at Cape Town, it 
being mene that they should come up to us with Miss 
Mackenzie ; so awe expected that they would meet Di. 
Livingstone at athe mouth of the Zambesi. 

At Johanna, (; ‘great diversity of opinion prevailed among 
the officers of Ay’ the navy and others as to the course our 
friends should Pes te in order to join us. Many thought 
it utterly impos ible that they could do it. But neither 
Bwrup nor Di Sse were men to Temain idle at Jo 
hanna upon th€;%e chance of the ‘Pioneer’ coming over ; 
and the ‘Gorg>ton’ agreeing to take them to Mozambique, 
they resolvdd { .¢from that place to finl thei: way to us, 
wherever we $3°inight be. 

Bla was § i sLent back to Cape Town, yas that time not 


Na 
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‘being sufficiently well to encounter the expected haidships 
of the journey. : 

Before leaving Johanna, the old ‘Vega’ was cleared 
of the stores we had been obliged to leave behind. Most 
of them had been spoiled by exposure, and were thrown 
into the sea, and the 1emainder—not a tenth part of what 
we left—was sol to the vauous ships then at Pomoney. 
Our boxes of personalities were tuken by the ‘Brisk? 
down to the Cape | 

The ‘Gorgon’ arrived at Mozambique on August 17, 
and our friends were most cordially received by tho 
Governor, and hospitably entertained by Senhor Soares 
Indeed, all the Portuguese at Moz mbique seamed to vie 
with each other mn treatmg ow bre hren well; notlung 
could exceed them personal good feeling, At Mozam- 
bique, however, Burrup took the worst type of fey, 
and for some days his hfe was in danger. Ie 2ecoy, 
bug was never after equal to what he had been, 

Our friends left, Mozambique for Quilt . 
Soares’ own vessel, having learned that w pane in Senhor 
the Shire. Senhor Tito was a fellow-passere had gone up 
our brethren his guests both on the voyagéiger ; he made 
mane, treating them with the same cordialjgo and at Quili- 
had received at Mozamlnque. { hospitality they 

Whatever may be smd of the conduc 
guese in Last Contral Africa, they dcservec,t of the Porin- 
gratitude for their great kindnoss, on all of and had our 
Indeed, it would have been impossible fccasions, to us. 
have acted more hospitably, more gonerii br any men to 
did, whenever we met with them. Lufusly, than they 

At Quilimanc, Dickinson and Clark had} 
so severely as Burrup at Mozamlnque. Lt »fever, but ndt 
to bé known at Quilimane that we had na not seem 






the slavers, or, if 1t were, the Portuguese had xéMered with 
to say nothing about it to our brethren, \athe courtesy 
a2 ‘ \ 
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The stay at Quilmane was longer than was expected 
Senhor Tito, whe made the necessary arrangements for 
their journey up the rivers, was not able to conclude 
them so soon as he expected and as our friends wished. 
Tt was six weeks before'they could get away. 

There was great excitement at Quilimane and elsewhere 
in consequence of Mariano, a notorious Portuguese rebel, 
threatenmg active proccedings again. Soldiers were going 
Inther and thither continually, and it was at one time 
thought that our friends would have had a mihtary escort 
up the Slure, it being reported that Mariano had made 
for Chibisa’s. But when they got into the Zambesi, it was 
found that he had doubled on his pursuers, and was 
threatenmg Quhmane. So the military returned, and 
our friends came on alone They had two canoes, a large 

e anda small one. The canoe-nen were supplied by 
pxor Tito, but none of them knew anything of the 
Shure.” rae 

They entardt! the Shure on October 27, and hada journal 
been kept of il hem journey, it would have formed one ot 
the most interfting records of determmation and endu- 
rance ever wiiilen. Of course, the journey was done 
again and agait » afterwards by the members of the Mis- 
sion, but it w the crcumstances under which Burrup 
and Dickinson eccomplshed ther work that made it so 
remarkable. ‘hey were perfect strangers, knew nothing 
of the natives! chd not understand a word of their lan 
guage, and kno'W not where they should find us. We felt 
proud of our br ethyen 

Both the Bish2OP and Burrup were very far from well 
for several dy“V8 after their arrival, Indeed, the Bishop 
never really ecovered his former lastigty of spint and 
active habitst 2 think he was greatly troubled at the 
difficulties 0 Ze ing out in consequence of Dr, Livingstone 
not being able # give us the help we had calculated upon. 
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He did not sce his way to a ship for the Mission, and 
though he was always full of faith, he seemed then to lose 
that bright hopefulness which had distinguished lum above 
all other men I ever met. 

On the morning of November 29, just as we had finished 
breakfast, we head the report of a gun, followed imme 
diately by another report We knew what it meant: 
Dickmson, Clark, and Charles had arrived—and with the 
letters! ‘For these and all other mercies, bnt especially 
for tus mercy, God's holy name be praiscd!’ was the 
Bishop’s thanksgiving, and then off we ran to meet the 
newly arrived Dickinson looked worn and weary, but 
Glark was fresh, We first of all had a thanksgiving 
service for their safe arrival, and then'the day was given 
up to the news from home. . 

We had a very happy communion on St Andrew's dey, 
With the vivid impressions of home still in our }géarts 
awl minds, those at home, from whom we were separated 
by so many thousands of miles, seemed v4ery near to us, 
Absence seemed no longer absence—th fe drvary thing, 
the uncertain thing, it had been— for whith the kindly 
thoughts and affectionate words sti | fresk\f m our memo- 
nes it was not posuble to think of thosg who had ox- 
pressed them as so very far away. We (fall felt this, and 
were thankful and happy. t 

We disposed of our offertory —it w-Yas entirely the 
good Bishop’s suggestion—im such a way a lo keep up the 
feeling of communion with ourselves anvAl brethren else- 
where engaged in Church work. Bachf' banc mber of the 
Mission in turn named the particular wor'tk, cither in Ing: 
land or the colonies, i which the day’s oNlertory was to 
be given. From so small a body as ourse’jlves our offer- 
ings were but small, but in adopting this pate dd not 
think of that, but of catholicity ol fechng ; *;we wished to 
show that, though so isolated, we were i\n heart and 
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thought at the most solemn moment of our lives with 
those who were in other paris of the world strivmg for 
God’s glory and the good ef man. 

Dickmson and Clark both had fever severely after Bur 
rup loft them, but after several days of much suffering 
they recovered. They met with the ‘Pioneer’ four days 
before reaching Chibisa’s; she was then fast on a sand- 
bank, but Dr. Lavmgstone was hopeful of getting her off 
neat dey . 

With the recey tion of our first mail in England, we felt 
that with many the interest in the Mission would pro 
bably decreaso. It is comparatively easy to gam the 
attention of men to an enterprise when its promoters 
are struggling for a first success, but when that has been 
accomplished, and the every day life commences, then, 






Mwinterest subsides Some one has said that Missionary 
Swihe-Romance of Religion; certainly there wam a 
good deal thai “Was romantic im our enterprise. So little 
was really kno Sm. when we left England of the country to 
which we were going, so much misconception and undue 
expectation prt vailed as to the immediate posatbilitics of 
that country, thi nal many to whom the highest objects of 
the Mission were? 20% of much 2eal interest, wore wged 
only by second L'Y motives to support us. We felt, that 
when our com munications reached home, and it became 
known that 16 4 ould be many years ‘before the land in 
which we wore aeould contribute to home wealth, that the 
abundance of co: Viton which it was expected would find its 
way sto the FB” ropeay markets had yet to he grown, 
that there wasfY little Lrospect of its being grown, and 
that we did ndPt find the highland xegion a better growing 

fansion would \ be no longer an object of 


* 


country, our 


interest to maff"V" " : ‘ 
The cottoy supply of me land disappointed us. In 
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the Shire valley—I speak of it up as far as fifty miles 
above Chibisa’s the natives grew a httle here and there, 
just enough to make a few cloths for themselves, that was 
all. That the valley could grow is, there is no doubt; 
that 1t might grow more abundantly m parts that none of 
our party ever visited I can readily beheve; but u did 
not grow largely in that part of the valley with which we 
became acquainted, and, with the exception of a htile 
patch here and taeve, not at all on that part of the high 
lands known to us. The people in the highlands were 
rich in iron, those m the valley were poor; so when a 
highlandman wanted cotton 10 make himself a cloth, he 
sent down hoes, and such like things, to the valley, and 
obtamed cotton mexchange Iwas told, again and again, 
that they could not grow it on the hills; that they had 
tried and at was useless, it degencrated. The Bushgep 
bought of Dr. Livingstone a Manchester cotton-gipd for 
cleaning the cotton that we were tenet set be 
brought for sale in abundance ; but all thoff while we were 
at Magomera, only one small bundle was brfought to us, and 
that we did not purchase, for the man wai tited more for it 
than 1t would have {etched at Manchester. [videntlyhe had 
hunself bought it in the valley. Waller «game out with us 
to inaugurate and supermtend the ¢ mmuckree that was ex- 
pected to spring up about us at once Yaw matenal was 
supposed to be abundant; but the only Law material we 
found was the native. And though Clar!';, bclore coming 
to us, had learnt the at of tanning, m skhe expectation 
that hides were everywhere, the only Inq’) yes ho could find 
to tan were those of our little boys, Indeed, Waller could 
find no commerce fo inaugurate or supei!yntend, Barter 
for food there was; but that could be cat for a time 
while we were simply consumers: as soon Jpas we became 
producers even that commerce would ceasey, 


But we were comforted when we thong, tht that there 
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were those whose holicst sympathies wore enlisted in our 
behalf, who did not regard us merely as agents in open- 
ing out a new field for commerce, but as the servants of 
Christ, and messe ige1s of His love to the heathen, These 
thought little of the commercial prospects of the Mission, 
but would rejoice with joy unspeakable, when news 
came to them of the conyersion of some poor heathen 
thiough ow agency; and we could not help feelmg 
deeply anxious about the judgment they would form 
upon what we hail done. Doubtful as to the soundness 
of our proceedings we were not; but we felt that ou ex 

perience had been contrary to that which had been hoped 
for us; that our proceedings had been unlike the ordi 

nary proceedings of Missionaries. We did not for a mo 

ment doubt of the loving, hearty support of all, but we 
sere conscious thit all would not agree with us. 






Tt. Doctor urged it strongly From the first 
he said we sho! Kuld need one, and as he could no longer 
help us, he ther }\ urged at gs the necessity of our existence, 
No one, at that "e time, seemed to thmk that any other mode 
of communicatt: Xoo with the coast was practicable; for 
notwithstanding Burtup and Dickmson had come up with 
the aid of the ‘Portuguese from the Mozambique, it did 
not occur to US! % that they could give us permanent help, 
and considering//t, the position of antagonism in which we 
were placed tcf, them, had we thought they could, we 
showld have dow Mbted ther will Stll the Bishop hesitated 
to write home forlhy a steamer. He hed the recollection of 
the difficulties /(, .of the ‘Pioneer’ in is mmd; he thought 
of the expens¢}, » and he could not see what use could be 
made of eit! pr the boat or her crew, supposing other 
difficulties sUyyymounted, when she was nol engaged in 
going up ands, _down theriver Besides all this, he wag full 
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of care as to what could be done until the steamer did 
come out, for, supposing we wrote at once for one, it would 
be fully three years befoie we could get hor We were 
very anxious, therefore, at. this time about our position, 
but still hopeful; we felt sure that there was a way out 
of our difficulty, if we could but sec it.- 

Dr, Livingstone reported that he saw a large body of 
Ajawa moving along the valley of the Upper Shire, and 
taking a direction wluch, af they kept moving, would biluy 
them up towards Magomera We did not think much of 
this annduncement, as between us id them was a large 
tract. of country thickly peopled, and we felt sure that 
the nearer they approached us the greater thew fear of us 
would be Two chiefs, mtroduced by Barwi, who himself, 
for a wonder, had no complaunt, came to Magomera soon 
after the Bishop’s return ; their names were Chinoma gk 
Komba, they came fiom the neghbourhood wher pe 
Dector had seen the Ajawa, and their object ne 

i ; 5 rts wo com- 
plain of an Ajawa chicf named Joi who \ax9 establishud 
himself m their country, and deprived the” m o¢ & part of 
their heritage, and was making their lives. tute ait 
apprehension. We cid not give these ge }ntlomen ae i 
comfort, These ‘ wars, and rumours of waghs? tired iis ae ! 
much It was a satisfaction, and a causeB of shanklinea., 
to find: that for miles about us ‘ kundo (war) was ir 
longer the invariable exclamation of tho , anganja wh < 
we mot thom, but that they were Lard t{¢ wore in 1 ine 
fields, and cultivating more ground than they had oo 
done before, hoping to get our cloth fy thojp irae 
er ops 

People, by this time, had ceased to brink foog for sala; 
some of our party were’ continually out *| ying at 4 : 
yillages. My principal occupation, to a CO%iderable : 2 
tent, was gone, 80 T built a cottage for mys 8 and Se 
on the dormitory for the boys, a heavy work, hbeing sixty 
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fect long by fifteen broad. Claris began a large house 

in expectation of the ladics; and Dickinson advised the 

clearmg away of the bush around our station, in order 
that we might get the benefit of mereased ventilation. 

Thus hard work was still the order of the day. 

We did all that could be done to prepare for the in- 
conveniences of the rainy season, which we feared would 
prove a hard tims to us, for though Magomera ‘had not 
then proved to us absolutely unhealthy, we saw, day by 
day, that we were situated in the most unhealthy place 
in the whole country. 

. It was necessary to send some one overland to the 
mouth of the Ruo, in order to explore the country be 
tween us and it, to make friends with the various chiefs, 
and arrangements for ihe carriage up to Magomera of 

ose stores, &¢., which Dr Livingstone had promised to 

ing to that place; the Bishop decided that Seuda 
more aang. Procter, accompanied by Charles, should un 
dertake tis work. The Doctor had suggested a route to 
the Bishop, but? 'y Chigunda, with whom we consulted, spoke 
of another, thry feough a part of the country where all the 
chiefs were his Se friends; mentioning their names as Satawa, 
Saopa, Chipoka;’ % and Tombondira ; and, from all he said, 
we concluded t hat the distance from Magomera to the 
mouth of the R° pho was about 130 miles, It was resolved 
to go on Chigt eimdars roule; and our friends, with eight 
Manganja as Py rl ters, and Nkuto, one of our Ajawa lads, 
left us on the mf fnorning of December 2. 

They had not he been gone long, before Zomba and Ana~ 
misiri, two of tikthe Makololo, were announced. We did 
not give them/yer a warm welcome, because the Makololo 
were in disgie{; ace. They had nitsbehaved themselves in 
some way wh’fyen on the Lake Nyassa journcy with Dr, 
Livingstone, ay foyod he had left them all at Chibisa’s, relusing 
to have thenj 4 1 agam in the ‘Pioncer’ Zomba, a most 


SS 
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intelligent fellow, and his companion, a very inferio: man, 
came to us evidently to enlist our sympathy on their be- 
half We could not encourage them after the Doctor had 
disgraced them, but the Bishop told them that he should 
see the Doctor soon, and he would speak to him on their 
behalf, Alter this, it turned out that they had some cap- 
tive Ajawa with them. Jt appeared that, on coming up 
to us, they had not taken the usual route, but had come 
up by the other side of Chiradzuro, a mountain about ten 
miles south-west of Magomera, where they found several 
villages peopled by Ajawa, into onc of whuch they went 
with peaceable intentions. At first there wae but women 
in the village, and they behaved kindly, but after a time 
the men came in, and they were not amiable; they abused 
with their tongues, and then they took to theia bows and. 
arrows. Upon this the Makololo seized their guns, ani, 
killed two men. The rest decampcd, and the Makokigly 
meade some of the women and chuldren prisepguee” Oy 
bemg asked what they intended to do with fom, Zombu 
replied, ‘We don’t want them; do you ftake them, and 
do what you hke with them.’ ‘he Bishoyh told him that 
he should send them back to then own hd@nes, othawise 
the Ajawa would think that the Lighsh s@nt out the Ma 
kololo to all men and steal women anfa childie: Uo 
which Zomba replied, ‘Tam well pleased) 7¢ the Ajawa 
do not try to kill Zomba, Zomba wil) not Jail the 
Ajawa,’ 

When the Bishop informed these women that he would 
send them back to their own villages, he found they had 
no wish to go back, buv would ravher Stay, we would 
let their husbands come also. They deslarcd {uther, 
that all the Ajawa about them would be glad to come and 
live near us, or to have us to Ive uca theny, 

On seeing Chigunda, the Bishop asked a uf he would 







an 





object to those Ajawa scttlng ncar to Mi comera Ile 
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cid object, and very strongly, Te had uo fear of the 
Ajawa whom we had released from slavery, for they were 
our children; but 16 would be very different if other 
Ajawa came; he could not trust them; they would be 
poing backwards and forwards to their tribe. Moreover, 
we had not food for them. And so the Bishop told these 
women they must return to their fends, and tell them 
all he had said. One woman, however, begged so had 
to be allowed to rrturn with her husband, that the Bishop 
consented. 

We kept the two Makololo with us two or threo days, 
in order to let these women and children have time to get 
back unmolested to thei: homes, And for that time these 
fellows smoked the pipe of peace. 
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CHAPTER X1. 


PERSONAL AYD OTIER CIARACITRISNCS OF YIN MAYGAYIA 
. AND AJAWA 


Tm features of the Manganja and Ajawa, when not wil 
tully disfigured, were by no means repulsive The com 
mon idea of an African is a creature with a retreating 
forehead, protruding jaw, and the lineaments of an ape. * 
I do not say our friends were the handsomest people in 
the world, but their beauty was of a higher order than, 
that with which we generally credit the Afmcan. fyluy 
fowehead of the Manganja was high, narrow, | 
treating ; and now and ten, among the ch’ 
authority, you found a breadth of bian fot mferior to 
that of the best Duropean heads. ‘The n¢ hse, though de- 
cidedly African, was not always unplitses atly flab or ex 
pansive ; occasionally you saw tis [cat g§ as well formed 
as among the possessors of the most approved nasal 
organs. The check-bones were no lufbh, mdeed they 
rarely interfered with the smooth cont bur of the face. 
The jaws were small, and not very prominent, the chin, 
however, was insignificant and 1ctreating | But the mouth 
was their worst feature, Place your hand « leer the mouth, 
and you mht thmk the Manganja ouy! ht to hold their 
own against all comers; remove it, and \ you could not 
help concluding that, sooner or lator, their rsubjugation, if 
not extirpation, was certain; it was want ig in all manly 
characteristics, and gave to the whole appedarance of the 
man an expression of weakness. "S 
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This was not so apparent among the Manganja in the 
Shire valley; they almost seemed to be of a different 
family to those on the hills. They had less amiability of 
expression—indeed, many of them looked fiercely vile ; 
they certainly possessed more determination of character, 
their river occupations tending, doubtless, to develope in 
them more manly characteristics. In stature, the Man- 
ganja were not a tall race, though you rarely met a litle 
man ‘Their hmbs were well made and well proportioned 
to the trunk; the length of the forearm was as well 
proportioned to the haght of the body as our own. The 
large development of heel usually ascribed to the Afinncan 
races was not common to them. In youth, they were 
shm in build and loose of limb ; 1n manhood, their mus- 
cular formation looked formidable ; but the muscle wanted. 

saohdity; touch it, and it was suggestive of Nsima—porndge 
—thQje staple food of the land. After middle life, those in 
easy CICUIystances had a tendency to corpulency, though 
the mass of tughe aged were lean enough. Before they 
became decrepk it by old age, they could .un like deer 
and chmb hk¢s cats; but they had no predilection for 
athletic sports—\, their only amusing exercise being dancing, 
and in this theky were proficients, When walking they 
had but litle eRasticity in their gat; thoy slunk along, 
seemingly ever fupprehensive of danger, and ready to flee. 
They made thei huts with two doors, one before and one 
behmnd, so thagf if their enemy came in they might at 
once run out, Mnstead of trymg to tun him out. ‘There 
were, of Coursth, exceptions to this description, I have 
seen instances Mmong them of a manly and dignified de- 
portment, and of a headlong dashing impudence, not to 
be surpassed 38) the civilised world; but the mass were as 
Tdeseribe ent n, an amiable but a pitiably weak race, not 
ugly but con ‘amptible. 

Compare 4 n ordinary Manganja with an ordinary Ajawa 
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man, and the latier was at once seen to be physically 
the superior: his face was broader ; Ins frontal develop- 
ment more masculme; the organs of causality fuller ; 
the perceptive faculties larger the jaws nol more pro- 
minent, but more massive; the chin large, and well to 
the front; the mouth, though of full hip, shapely, and ex- 
pressive of strength of will; while the cyes,those ‘ wmdows 
of the soul,’ had a steadfastness and an intensity of expres- 
sion, before which the diminutive souls of the Manganja 
fell dismayed. Under favourable circumstances, the Ajawa 
appeared to be a reckless, jovial, good tempered people. 
Among those with us were three or four miserable spe- 
cimens of men, the pariahs of ther tube, T should say, 
and_at first the presence seemed to degrade the whole ; 
but when the others understood what their position with 
us really was, when the vile thought of slavery was 
thrown off from their minds, a heaiticr, or a more manly 
ayl trustworthy set of men could not be fount: ut the 
land. 

The Ajawa varied greatly in hight £¥ou saw men 
not more than five feet two or three, & you sew others 
five feet cight or ten ; 

The cranial formation of the two dibes was in wi- 
formity with their gencral appeaan e. }Tn cach the mind 
had fashioned a ‘tabernacle suitable to iself’ Jompared. 
with the Manganja, the Ajawa head was Yarge and round, 
A phrenologist would say that in them fikmness and sell- 
esteem predominated, while caution, whichh was developed 
frequently 10 a deformity among the Maup njo, was barely 
evidenced + the base of their brain exlulfdited a breadth 
and a volume compared with which the hrinking and 
drooping occiput of the Manganya was really } femmine 

The Manganja women were more gentle spy appearance 
and manner than the Ajawa ‘The latter wyere large of 
stature, full-fleshed, and sensual-looking to tha} last degree. 
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The former were frequently giacciully formed, and seemed 
of g retiring disposition, though, when they had confidence 
in you, they were vivacious enough. They exhibited but 
hitle of that inanity which characterised therr husbands ; 
and had it not been for the odious lip-rmg, and for ther 
claborate tattoo, many of them would have been really 
good-looking. Chigunda’s chief wrfc, for instance, had 
really handsome features, and the deportmept of a lady 





CHASIKA, AN AJAWA GIRT 


The men tattoo #8 Well as the women, but less elaborately 
and effectively. 53 Wath the women the cicatrices wera fre 
quently disgustingly prominent, while with the men they 
were barely Cyisble The tattoo answers to dress and 
ommament with the women. Lach tribe had its distinct 
tattoo, by wbich they could be known as easily as the 
knights of %ld by their heraldic devices. The Ajawa 
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avomen were generally loud-mouthed, but the Manganja 
women were not blatant Now and then an old or a 
young shrew astonished you with the en-rgy of her tongue, 
but modesty of behaviom and speech was, ag a rule, 
common to them. 

In other physiological characteristics there is hitle or 
no difference between the tubes They attain matmity 
not much, if any, earlier than in England, though they 
ave regarded as me snd women imme 1 ately afterwards, 
Child bearing seemed unattended with the pain and phy- 
sical inconvemence attached to it in civilised life, Tm 
mediately after the buth, the women emerged from the 
bush, to which they myariably resort on these occasions, 
with a yellow looking ‘little stranger’ at ther backs, 
and at once went about ther ordinary work, apparently 
not weakened by their tiial I do not think the Man-_ .- 
ganja were a prolific race. Chigunda had twelve village an 
aud in every village wives, and by every wile-¢ ffidicn, 
but it was not so with all; you rarely sw, afr England, 
half a dozen little ones playing round file doo of the 
huts of the common people. The Ay wwere lustier, and 
evidently multuphed faster. g 

It was difficult to yudge of the A8C/ of the nauiyes, and 
they did not seem able to enlighten Ye y on this subject, 
There were plenty of greyheaded Pyle everywhere, 
though I imagme the appearance of ge commenced 
earher with them than with us. \ 

Umbihcal herma was common among ehildren, but 
besides this, which they connder no dishiow ement, you 
rarely met with any distortion of feature on malformation, 
A born cripple, or a person who squinted, [ ad not see. 
Tf such are born, they de m ther mlancy , fom wilfal 
neglect probably, though I could not gct . ny to admtt 
this. b 
In thei social observances, with one impo, lant exce d- 

R 
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tion—viz, that the Ajawa circumcised and the Manganja 
did not—there seemed very little difference between the 
two tribes. 

To begin at the beginmng At the birth of a child, 
unless the offsprmg of the free wife of a chief, no re 
joangs were made; but when such a wife brought forth 
a babe, thewomen, in thew gayest attire, went out to the 
bush to the mother, and accompamed her and her little 
one into the village with loud expressions of joy; and the 
whole night was made hilarious with smgmg and dancing, 
and copious supplies of pombi On such occasions, many 
of the dances, especially those performed by the women 
alone, were of a very objectionable character. From the 
moment the child is boin, until 14 can rum alone, it rarely 
leaves its mother’s breast o1 back; with arm» out and legs 


~~. apart, they describe the letter X behind then mothers, 


tegy seem made to clng ‘The mother peifoims all her 
dombsstés duties with this hving burden at her back, and 
when she is sengaged in pounding corn, the shaking the 
poor httle crettyire gcts is ludicrous to behold. But as it 
is born to it, it Sceps m placidity; but should it awake 
and prove troublesmne, the mother leaves off her corm 
pounding, puts hegfhands behmd her, and with the tips‘ of 
her fingers gently #aps her darling behind, and you rarely 
saw the child ih could resist this soothmg operation 






Should a babefpelonging to the common people che, but 
httle demonst'9ion of woe 14 made beyond the mother’s 
brief wail , bik should such loss happen to the wife 
of a chief, or joluet presmnptive, the case is very dife 
rent—all the ~rcumstance of grief is freely exhibited 
‘The mother, with the badge of woe round her head, a 
band of malusi (bark), walks slowly through the village 
uttering disonsolate cries, the women flock to her, and 
soon tend “the air with their doleful sympathetic utter 
ances. They go to the hut where the body hes, sit around 


onal 
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or throw tliemselves mostrate on the earth, still con- 
tmumg ther lamentations, Should the father be ubser t 
when his child died, a not unlikely circumstance, as great 
men have wives in all their v ages, he enters the villaze 
giving utterance to lamentable erics, in response to those 
of lis wife and her female associates, and then the hus 
band and lus companions, the wife and her fiiends, waite 
their voices, and with redoubled magy mown for the 
departed At night, with strange ncongruny, the drums 
are brought ont, and though the prmeipal moma are 
lying prostrate round the hut of the dead eluld, the pie 
tures of inconsolable woe dancing commenres, varied by 
pantomimic extravagances of action among the women, 
who assume all the atuutudes of war, pretend ng to strive 
with the dreaded messenger that had taken aw ty the iife 
of the child Tho cries of the mourners, the shorts and 
songs of the dancers, the wild seicaims and cxcitement of 
the mock combatants, make altogether a Babel g 
truly chstressmg. The dances at the deapbe are as iIm- 
proper as those attending the birth of uw Uuld. At the 
birth they prefigure all the seis ff gatifications in 
store; at the death they depict whgit enjoyments have 
been lost 

The education of children is not fn onerous task with 
these natives: they cducate themselv, Tf a boy, you see 
the little urchin, as soon as he can to teh, drumming away 
at an imaginary drum, or shooting ar! 34 anows [rom a 
toy bow, or digging holes with a hock large enough to 
topple him over with ils size and weiloht, As he gets 
older, the lower lobes of his cars née }ricrced, h 4 upper 
incisors are filed so as to resemble shayks’ tecth, he 
takes to other games of play, whip lop, shummung-top, 
ball, and, if he be an Ajawa, wicolling, forg all these, and 
many other games, arc common to them as (go us Tndecd, 
it was a question with us, at one time, wheal it was we 

Ra 
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could teach these children of oms m the way of unuse 
ments. At last Seudamore and Waller thought to sur 
prise them with a kite. The kite was made, the childien 
assembled to see it ascend, but the kite was 11 made, was 
lop sided and heavy, would not go up, went down, and 
the children made merry thereat. Sud Waller, ‘You 
have never seen anything like this before, have you?’ 
Sad a httle mchin in reply, ‘Oh! yes, we have, though 

We have seen them, but ours were diflerenuvo yours, Ours 
went up, yours go down.’ A termble answer, As ume 
progresses, the child accompanies lus parents to the gar- 
den, and there gets his first notions of agnculture, All 
knowledge comes to him intuitively, I think, for I never 
saw a child taught, or chastised for not knowing, or chas 
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tised for anything, Tu the same way he knows how to make 
baskets from bamboo, &e, twine fiom buaa, cords Age 
from bark of trec, to build huts, to smoke bang and 
tobacco, fo Whake bows and arrows, hoes, and all ilig won 
things they fase, to spm cotton and to weave it: and to 
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do all that a Manganja or Ajawa man is expected to do, 
The blacksmith’s art 1s not so easy of acquisition as other 
occupations, and, though all may be blacksmiths, but few 
excel m ionwork. Chigunda was a famous worker m 
iron, so was Zachuracami, the chief presumptive of Ma- 
gomera; and tiese and othe1s that we knew were really 
skilled workmen, for, despite the rude natme of their 
tools and appliances, they often made knife blades, spear- 
heads, arrowheads, and other things, of such excellent 
workmanship that they might have come fiom the hands 
of some of ou own workmen The Manganja were better 
blacksmiths than the Ajawa; and the Manganja of the 
hills better than those of the valley, though the valley 
men excelled in wood carving, then knifc-handles and 
sheaths, pillows, and snufl-boxes, being generally clabo 

1ately and sometimes excellently carved. 





* MANSANJA KNIVES 


The laziness whuch is said to belong to the Afican can- 
not be laid to the Manganja; his work was not always 
laborious, but he was always domg something ; uf he had 
nothing clsc to do he would thread beads while talking 
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to you. Ile had more industry than the Ajawa, but I 
never knew either Manganja or Ajawa decline work when 
a fa amount of cloth was offered as an equivalent for 
thaw labour. 

A girl’s bringing up is as simple as the boy’s. She 
seemed to have fewer childish sports than he. Jler 
pastime consisted principally in imitating the employ 
ments of advanced years. As soon as she can walk, she 
trots along with little burdens on her head, or pounds and 
grmds imaginary corn. Water carrying, corn pounding 
and grinding, field work, and household cares soon become 
realitics to her, and capacity for all this, skill 1m hairdressmg, 
tattoomg, making pombi, and the various earthenware pots 
in use among them, form her primcrpal accomplishments. 
At am carly age har upper lip is pierced im preparation 
for the hideous puleli, and at the proper time she passes 
though the Niamwali—of which more presently and is 
tattooed. Perfection of tattoo is not obtamed by one crt- 
ting; it has to be reper ted several times before the cica- 
trices are sufficiently developed A woman under opera- 
tion for the tattoo is a disgusting sight. No part of hor 
body is exempted, and blood is trickling from her every- 
where. I once came upon a woman in the condition I 
have described She laughed when I told her she was 
domg a foolish thing, and replied that it was not foolish 
but a very wise and very good thing, and that when her 
tattooing was finished, she would be the best-looking 
wyoman in the country Once get the women to clothe 
themselves, and they would cease tatlooing to a great 
exteut, for the luve of purseual vmunent, which inainly 
induces it among the women, would expend itsclf in dress, 
The assumed necessity for tribal distinctions would pre- 
vent for a long time the practice being done away with 
entirely, for by its aid the tmbe to which a man belongs 
1s as well known as by diversity of speech, or difference 
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of wuform. Various names are given to the cicatrix on 
different parts of the body. on the cheek it is called 
nkwekwe, on the forchead mpenya, on the breasts ka- 
kerere, and on the back nicka, &e 

The position of the woman with the Manganja and 
Ajawa was in no why mnfeior to that of the man, I is 
imagined that among the Africans generally the woman 
is but the drudge, the slave of the man. It may be so to a 
cerlaim extent amon tribes which are pastoral; there the 
men are occupied With the cattle, ae a ruder race, and to 
the women falls the drudgery of the ficld and the house, 
but with the people we weie with, who were essentially 
agricultural, no such disparity existed ; men and women 
worked together in the fields, and t1e special occupations 
of the women were thought to be no more degrading 
than the specialities of our women are to our own women. 
at home. The men scemed to have much kindly affection 
fyr the women; such a thing as ill usage on the part of a 
husband towards his wife I did not once hear of Fre 
quently, as I shall have to illustrate, the position of the 
woman seemed superior to that of the man; m thew reli- 
gious obscivances, for instance, the prneipul performer 
was generally a woman. 

The Niaunwali is a ceremony which boys and girls must 
pass through on arriving at matuinly Among our people 
were several girls and lads who had arrived at this state 
of existence, and Jessiwiranga was deputed to ask the 
Bishop for permission to hold 2 Niamwak The Bishop 
sent for Wilham, and asked him if there was any harm 
init, Said he: 

‘Tlarm! oh no! no-harm. It 1s just nothing at all; 
what is called in England bringing oul, you know. They 
dance, they sing, they make glad, because boys and girls 
live solong long enough tobe married that is all—but 
no harm any way.’ 
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Upon this testimony consent was given; and Liegolyed 
to see as much of this Niamwili as I could 

Before the ceremony the gu'ls were light hearted, merry 
creatures, but as scon as they entered upon the Miamwah 
they became the pictures of miscry. This sudden change 
was perfectly unnatural, and was, I expect, produced by 
some narcotic. First of all they were taken into g hut, 
and what passed there T don’t know exactly, and if T cid, 
T dou't think T coull desuabe. Tt was harm, much harm, 
T fear. , 

After this they were washed and oiled, and invested 
with a profusion of beads, the entire possession, i fact, 
of our whole community in the bead lme, was hung about 
the necks and bodies of the gitls, whio seemed to be 
principally operated upon, and who submitted to every 
thing with depressed heads, arms hanging hstlessly by 
ther sides, and as though for ever deprived of power of 
speech. The women then formed themselves into a pre 
cession, and with hand clapping and singing conducted 
their charge beyond the village to a place in the bush 
wheie the grass had been cleared away, and ‘boughs of 
irees were so arianged as to form a fence and bower, 
‘The girls were seated on the ground in a semeirele, their 
feet towards a fire, thew hands in their lap, their heads 
still depressed, a melancholy spectacle of the superstition 
that had trawiferred them for the ume being from langh- 
ter-loving, frolicsome children, to woe begone looking 
women. The lads sat apart, and did not seem to be 
objects of half the solicitude the gurls were. 

Now that things were advanced to this stage, the wo men 
commenced a series of songs, dances, and pantommnic 
actmg, which lasted, without intermission, for thyoe 
days and mghts, during which time the only change of 
posture allowed to the girls was a formal placemeni of 
their bodies lengthways on the earth, or a few minutes’ 
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position of upright As they were placed, so they re 
mained, and if at any time they madvertently moved cither 
head or limb fiom the required position, a woman imme- 
diately put it back to its mght place, Song, dances, and 
pantommes were mostly to the glorification of sensuality. 
I saw onc or two dances, however, which were quite un- 
objectionable, the figure not being inferior to some of the 
best efforts of civilised Terpsichorean art, though the exe 
cution had something ol the savage in it The most 
skilful dancer was & young lady decorated with a pro 
fusion of wicker work ornaments. She bounced abouf 
with marvellous agility, though you would not have said 
hers was the ‘poetry of motion” The most singular was 
a dance on the hands and knees by two women, and a 
movement in the knees only by one woman. Just before 
the proceedings terminated, an eflori was made to teach 
the girls the art of oscillating thew bodies, which is 
done m many ways, and is a repulsive art, but the poor 
creatures were utterly muable to profit by the lesson, 
having lost all control over their muscles, and being 
thoroughly exhausted by the long exercise ; they tried to 
imitate their instiuctress, a saucy little woman, but they 
failed, Ununtigated abuse was poured upon them, and 
thoir awkward movements imitated ; but it was of no use, 
there they stood, helpless and ineflicicut. As a finale to 
the proceedings, the girls were re washed, ro oiled, and 
recondueted into the village, amid the songs and shouts 
of the assembly. 

Notwithstanding William’s testimony to the contrary, I 
felt that this Niamwali had so much cf wrong m it, that 
I represented to the Bishop the advisabihty of preventing 
it for the future 

The morals of the young people are not worse than 
those of certain classes at home. The gul, however, 
suffers not in reputation for wrong doing; not that 
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immorality 1s actually sanctioned, far less encouraged, but 
it 18 not regaidcd with seventy; the young people do as 
they will, and no punishment follows. 

When a girl 1s sought in marriage, the man first offers 
a present of a fowl to the parents; if they accept it he is 
regarded as the recognised suitor. Previous to the wed- 
ding he In ilds and furnishes a hut, and hut and furniture 
are considered the wife’s property. The large presents, 
however, given to the parents of the woman as an endow 
ment for her and her children by the Kaffirs and other 
tubes in the south, are unknown among the Manganja and 
Ajawa; mdecd thew poverty makes such impossible, 
Generally, a young man had but little difficulty in gettmg 
a wife, though now and then it happened he had to put up 
with a woman old cnough to be his mother. 

If those mained belong to the common people, but 
httle demonstiation is made—a few pots of pombi are 
consumed, that is all; but if the contracting parties be of 
the upper classes, then the ceremonies and rejoicings are 
of several days’ continuance 

Tf a wile be found sinmmg with another man, the hus 
band in his first anger may kill the adulterer. Should he 
not do so, he proceeds against him, according to law, for 
damages, If the offender be a fice man, he alone 1s re 
sponsible; but if he be a clief’s child—slave the chief 
isiesponsible If the freeman be not rich enough to pay 
the damages given against him, his wife and children, if 
he have them, are taken as equivalents. If the offender's 
chief pay, the man retains Jus wife and children, but he 
and they lose their freedom, and become the property of 
their chief. 

The adulteress may be at once discarded, and her chil 
dren, which are always considered to belong to the mother 
alone, become the property of the father, and he may dis 
pose of them as of any other property, As far as I could 
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learn, however, the husband very rarcly divorced hus wile, 
but kept her, and took the fine. At Clubisa’s the husbands 
were shamefully hberal with thei: wives, offermg them to 
guests as part of hospitality The nearer we got to the 
Portuguese settlements, the more immoral we found the 
natives 

By a curious code, in order to preserve freedom, the 
hnshand is not responsible for the ill doing of Ins free wie 
If she offends, and is adjudged to pay a fine, her brother, 
not her husband, 1s lable, supposing she has no means 
herself of paying She could not become the slave of 
her biother, but she could of her hnsband, and she and 
her children would be slaves, and might be disposcd of 
by him at will, if he paid the fine inflicted for her offence, 
The slave wife is, with her offspring, the saleable property 
of the husband. 

The parental feeling is strong in the women. There is 
ar idea prevalent that the African mother has so httle 
regard for her child, that she wall part with it upon the 
shghtest occasion. TI can only speak of those tribes with 
whom we became acquainted, and of them tis was cer 
tainly not tiuc, They had as much affection for their 
little ones as the mass of English mothers have, and the 
affection of the childven for the mcther is remarkable. 
It lasts beyond childhood; the coiamon expression of 
gricf is, ‘Ah! mail’ ‘Oh mother!’ Men will go to 
their mothers for consolation, will tacat them with respect, 
and will undergo anything, or make any sacrifice for 
ther welfare. The mother is to the man of the first 
consideration, on the ground, doubtless, that though he 
may have many wives and cluldren, lie can have but one 
mother. 

Of course superstition interferes with the mother’s af- - 
fection at times. Ifa child fall ill, the mother will nurse 
it with the utmost tende:ness; but should the medicine- 
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man declare death inevitable, she leaves it to die without 
further effort to 3aveit I have seen several little ones 
thus exposed to che outside the villages. I once saw a 
Woman anxiously watching her sick child; greater ten- 
detness no one could have shown. ‘T'wo men came into 
the village for the mght, one of whom was a medicme- 
man ITs skull was quickly sought by the mother Te 
looked at the child, gravely thew up his dice, in order 
to see what hope there was for 1 The mother watchcd 
the result with pamful eagerness, and it was not favour 
able to he1 hopes She entreated the man to try again, 
promising him a large reward if the prognostication was 
favourable. The man compled with her wishes, and the 
poor women saw nothing but death for her offspring. 
Bué she had not then lost hope; she redoubled her en 
treatics for a favourable cast of the dice, promising addi 
tional reward, all her possessions, everything she had, but 
the result was the same death. She couched downein 
despair; her little one would die; she lost hope; her 
child was hencefoith dead to her; and a low death-wail 
proceeded from her lips I tried to give the poor woman 
encouragement, told her that the medicine man knew 
nothing about it, that her child might live if she still 
cared for it, but my words were as idle tales, her faith im 
the test was implicit I did not see the end, for I was 
travelling, and left the village immediaicly after, yet I 
have no doubt of the result; the child would be taken 
outside the village; the mother would lcave it in agony ; 
and there it would die untended and unecared for And 
yet the mother had much afferton for her little one, and 
would feel and mcurn its loss as much ag mothers would 
in England. Iam convinced that much injustice is fre 
quently done to these people by travellers, who are not 
able to trace the effect to its nght cause. 

I met with no instance of a woman having twins, but 
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should such a circumstance occur, the moiher is not dis- 
graced, as in some tibes, neither are the children, or 
either of them, put to death. The probability is, however, 
that one of them dhes from neeleet. 

Active cruelty towards the aged is certamly not mac 
tiscd They may, lke deformed and diseased children, 
be shighicd, and so suffer, bul I met with nothmg hke 
systematic cruclty towards them, and when spoken to 
about it, both Manganja and Ajawa indignantly cis 
owned it. 

They are not a reflective’ people, certainly, and grief, 
therefore, is very short hyved, Except in rare instances, 
they howl for a day or two, and are comforted the next 
The only instance I inet with, where the semblance of 
grief was long continued, was in the case of a woman 
who had lost her husband. While the man was ahve, 
she was a continual scold; her eycryday abuse of the 
powr man was quite a nunsance to us, for they lived at 
Magomera. She secined mm a constant state of mental 
excitement, which could only find rehef in constant and 
violent exercise of the organs of speech. And so when 
he died her death wail was more vehement and vorite 
rous than her abuse while he was living; and there was 
no end to it, ‘The meght was made Indeous for weeks 
with her piercing outeries, Poor thing! when she could 
no longer abuse she lamented, perhaps because she could 
not abuse. 

Neither the Manganja nor Ajawa wore a selfish people 
On the contrary, they were in many things a vely gene 
rous people, In mattcrs of food, even when starviunp— 
and who would not be selfish then ?—they were most 
hberal; they never thought of keep ng what food they 
had to themselves; but shared it with all aboul them. 
Call wp a child, as I have done many a tame, in many 
places, give him a little sugar, he will put a httle into 
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his mouth, and ,ump with delizht to find it so ince, but 
the next impulse will be, not to put the rest into his 
mouth, but to call around him all his little companions, 
and share with them the precious sweet, leaving but a 
few grains for hinself. 

I recollect seer 1g Chechoma, Chibisa’s man, s tting down 
hungry to a fowl and some porridge. It was not often he 
could indulge m a fowl, but he had been on a long journey, 
had returned faint and wanting food, and the wite in her joy 
at his return cooked the fowl, Ile sat down, as a hungry 
mah would do, devouring the food with his eyes, and I 
expected to see him do, what I certainly should have done 
under the same circumstances, cat all; but no, some chil 
dren and others were standing about, and off went a leg 
to one, a wing to another, and the distribution continued 
until he had but a small piece of the carcase left for him 
self, and with that and Ins porridge he seemed perfectly 
satisfied. Imade some remak upon what he had dene, 
upon which he looked up and said, with much simplicity : 

‘Tt is our custom; we don’t eat fowl every day; and 
when we do cat 1t, we share it with others who do not’ 

I never found the Manganja, or any native indeed, 
whospitable. When tiavelling, if you are a stranger 
to the people of the wllage where you wish to stay for 
the night, tmdity or distrust of you may sometimes lead 
them to avoid you, but as soon as they have confidence 
in you, they invariably do thar utmost to make you com 
fortable The best hut is swept out for you, and ple ced 
at your chsposal, and a fie lighted. Water is fetched for 
you, and some present of food 1s sure to be made. When 
once you are known and trusted, every village you enter 
you may make your home. This way my experience, 
and the experience of those with whom I was associated. 
Where it was otherwise, I should hesitate to say the cause 
existed with the natives. Of course there are exceptions 
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to tlus as to every other rule, you moet with chmrls and 
ceut-throats everywhae But from whatever cause misme, 
L can only say that I travel ed m Aftica with as strong a 
feeling of security, aud met with as inuch kindness, as is 
possible im England. You must hve with a people to 
know what they really me Travellers merely pass 
through a land, they are strange to the people, the people 
are strange to them, both are suspicions, and so both are, 
more often than not, mamiable, Yetaf they knew one an 
other better, they would both see that each had more than 
one good point belonging to them which they were at 
first not credited with. Of couse the reputation of the 
people suffers, for travellers return, and more often than not 
describe as fixed conditions that which is but accidental. 
There was, without doubt, somethn g ike a judicature 
among these tribes, and a certain method for the admi 
nistration of justice for instance, if a man was certain 
ofshaving received a wrong from another, he would first 
of all go io him and say, ‘Pay me for Lhe mnjury you have 
done, Whatwill you pay?’ If an unsatisfactory answer 
be returned, the next step is to send a fiend to put the 
case more strongly than before, and if the offender still 
resists, he may be called to & Smnando, a public assem 
“plage, where crimes charged against any man are inves 
tigated and adjudicated upon, and where the clnef, 1f 
both plamti? and defendant belong to one chief, acts as 
judge. Should the partics belong to different chiefs, both 
chiefs preside. We saw a casc where a man, a child of 
Chigunda, sought rediess of another, a child of Sachima, 
tor having stolen away his sister. The accused denied his 
guilt, and refused to pay. A mirando was called. The 
place of assembly was about a mile fiom Magomera, and 
much pains had been taken to make it sutable to the 
occasion. The grass was cleaicd, and boughs of trees so 
arranged as to protect the prmeipal personages from sun 
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or wind The assembly consisted of the tivo chiefs, their 
officers, he principals in the case, and their respective 
friends. The chiefs sat together. The principals arranged 
themselves on opposite sides, leaving the space between 
them clear First of all Zachuracam, who acted. as clerk 
of the cout, made a long statement im a high pitched 
voice respecting the cause of their bemg called together, 
and then ealled upon the accuser to stand forth and make 
Ins accusation. Forthwith the accuser stood forward and 
testified According to his statement, his sister had 
‘worked for the accused, had hved at his place, and no more 
had been scen of her. ‘The mfcrence was that she had 
been sold—the ilea of murder did not seem to occur to 
them—and the accused was charged with having sold her. 
This he denied, declaring that he had paid the woman her 
wage, and that she had left him at the time appointed, 

In support of them respeetive statements, cach party 
gave evidence by his friends. Their method of domg this 
was singular. When the accuser testified, he did it in the 
most dolorous of voices, and broke off in his evidence 
repeatedly, pausing every three or four minutes Durmg 
these pauses, the clerk of the court recapitulated what he 
had said, and the witnesses rushed into the open space, 
danced about extravazantly, and clapped their hands 
And it was thus they affirmed and confirmed the truth of 
all that had been advanced. In the same way acted the 
aceused aud his witnesses, though thar evidence was 
constantly interrupted by the other party, who repeatedly 
exclaiwed, ‘I want my sister; give us back qur sister,’ &e 

After this was done, cach was cxamined and crass 
exafuined, the chiefs acting in this not as judges, but as 
counsel for their respective children, and Chigunda showed 
himéelf quite an astute practitioner 

/When as much was known of the case as could be 
known, a satisfactory solution seemed as far off as ever. 
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The one side was clamorous for conviction, the other for 
acquittal—the one saying, Pay for the injury you have 
done, the other callmg out for compensation fof having 
been falsely accused, and the judges siding cach with lus 
own ‘ child.’ 

At last Chigunda consulted with Ins child the accused 

and, with a view to stop the frmiless clamour, offered 
that he should drmk the muavi (poisoncd water), the 
supposed certain test of mnocence or guilt Bu this 
proposal inerdased responsibility, if the accused by thus 
method was proved innocent, the accuser would be charged. 
with the serious crime of having cor passed his life, and 
his position would be full of danger. 

So this proposal was declined, and another period of 
excitement and clamom followed. Chigunda at length 
lost pationce, and exclaimed angrily, ‘ Why don’t you 
accept our proposal? We are ready to take the muavi. 
Ghye it If my child is guilty he will dic, and we will 
pay. If he is innocent, he will vomit it, and then you 
must pay; and so there will be an end of the matter’ 

The other side evidently thought the chances were in 
favour of the vomiting, and still declined; and at last 
Sachima interposed, aud candidly stid he thought hts 
child, the accuser, had fulcd to establish his chupe, 
and advised him to withdraw i altogether. Thos he 
did, upon the other side undctakmg to commence no 
retaliatory proceedings. 

Some time afte.wards the woinan was discovered im a 
village some distance off, to which she had gone to get 
away from her brother. 

This was the most reasonable mode of getting justice 
in the land; and, though far from satisfactory m ils issues 
generally, it was a public acknowledgment that certain 
acts were wrong, and that an authonity existed for punish- 
ing the wrong doa. Tad this man been found guilty of 
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selling the woman, probably he would have had to pay 
a goat, or an cquivalent, the worth of the woman m 
Manganfa estimation. But though condemned, the com 

plainant 1s left to enforce payment, 50 he might, if the 
stronger man, clude payment, or resist until the other 
was wearied out. As here, so there, the law’s delay and 
uncertainty were truly vexatious. 

* The Manganja and Ajawa are not idolaters; we met 
with no mstance where they zo shepped a visible object 
under the idea that supernatural power existed im it. 
They believed, however, that, influenced by the great 
medicine man, a power was imparted for good or for evil 
to objects cither Animate or inanimate, and they had an 
implicit faith in ov a dread of such objects, though they did 
not worship them The influence of these great medicine 

men, therefore, was very great. Their capacity to work evil 
was thought to be unlimited ; nor were they ever supposed. 
to do a purely beneficial deed, for if they benefited ope, 
ib was an unrlerstocd thing that 1 was at the expense of 
another. They emrloy their magical arts in the detection 
of offenders, and I once had an opportimity of witnessing 
some of ther proceedings. Some corn had been stolen 
from the garden of one of Chigunda’s people. The owner 
complained to the chief, who employed the services of a 
celebrated medicine man hving near, The people assem 

bled round a large fig tree just outside our Station, and 
the magician, a wild looking individual, who seemed cx 

cecdingly uncomfortable when we appeared, commenced 
proceedings First ofall he produced two sticks, about four 
feet long, and about the thickness of an ordmary bioom 

handle; these, after cei tain mystenous manipulations and 
ullerings of unintelligible gibberish, he delivered, with 
much solemnity, to four young men, two bemg appointed 
to-cach stick, Then, from his capacious and greasy goat 

shin bag, he brought forth a zebra tail, which he gave to 
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another young man, and after that a ealabash filled with 
peas, which he dehvered to a boy. The medicine man 
rolled himself about m ndeous fashion, and chanted an 
unearthly incantation; then came the man with the zebia- 
tail, followed by the boy with the calabash, moving, first of 
all, slowly round the men with the «ticks, but presently 
quickenmg their pace, and shakn g the tail and the cala 
bash over the heads of the stickholders. Tor atime nothing. 
came of these proceedings ; but eve long the spell worked. 
The men with the sticks were sulject 10, spasmodic 
twitchmgs of the arms and legs. These increased rapidly, 
until they were nearly im convulsions; they foamed at 
the mouth; thew cyes scemed stating fom their heads ; 
they 1calised to the full the idea of demoniacal possession, 
According to the Manganja notion it was the sticks that 
were possessed primarily, the men through them; it 
was the devil am two sticks; and when I asked the awe- 
strack spectators, What next? a man, in suppressed voice, 
sail. 

‘Wait, and you willsce. The st cks will diag and diag 
the men, until they drag them to the person who stole the 
corn,’ 

And as he said, 99, apparertly, it came to pass The 
men seemed scarecly able to hold the sucks, which took 
a rolary motion ab fist, and whi ed the holders round 
and round like mad thngs. Then headlong they das ted 
of into the bush, though stubbom grass and thoiny 
shrub, over every obslacle—notlu rg stopped then; their 
bodies were torn and blecding; round to the gapiig 
assembly again they came, want thigh a fow more 
rotary motions, and then, rushing ¢long the path at a kil 
mg pace, halted not until they fd cowa, panting and 
exhausted, in the hut of one of Ch gui da’s slave w ves. 
The woman happened to be at hone; nd the stieks we ec 
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rolled to her very fect, and by so doing denounced her 
as the thicf, She was brought before the now excited 
assembly, and tc their mdignation denied that she was 
the tlnef. The medicine man was appealed to. In tri- 
umph he was smoking lis pipe under the tree, and the 
only remark he vouchsafed was: ‘The spirit has declaed 
her guilty, the spirit never lies.’ But the woman vehe 
mently declaied that the spirit did lie, that she was inno 
cent, and to prove her umocence said she would take the 
muavi As, the sprit could not object, and could not be 
called upon io pay, save in 1eputation, the muavi was 
produced; but, as coin sicaling from a garden was, 
according to the Manganja code of laws, a petty offence, 
and she was connected with the elnef, she was allowed to 
take the muavi by deputy. She ran home, came back with 
a fowl. the cock’s mouth was pulled open, and nearly 
filled with the deadly stuff, and the expectant congregation 
looked on, with greedy eyes, to the issue. It was tlfis: 
the bird, after struggling for a fev seconds, threw up the 
poisoned water, lay quict for a mmute or two, and then, 
hearing a lusty challenge from a rrval bird in the village, 
stood up on its Icgs, flapped its wings, and crowed. It was 
evidently none the worse for the ordeal it had passed 
through, and all the people pronounced the woman inno- 
cent She carried off her cock in triumph The medicine 
man shrugged lus shoulders, and disappeared. Here were 
two oideals, both infalhble; but the one contradicts ihe 
other, therefore neither is infallible But that was not 
the reasoning of the Manganja; their belief m the muavi 
was evident And who could deny the reality ot the 
spiritual possessicn they had just beheld? The men who 
held the sticks did not act, they were acted upon; for it 
was not at all likely men would do as they did, and get 
themselves torn to pieces, of their own accord. And so 
their faith, despite the contradictory results, remained 
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unshaken Jor the time. In the cad we shook ib a hitle, 
and among our own people suceecded 1 establishing tial 
by juy instead of these objectionable, and m most cases 
unjust, proceedings ; and our method of proceeding so 
commen ed uscll to the pockets (for the medicine men 
there, hke the lawyes here, require a heavy fee before 
proceeding) as well as to the good sense of the natives 
abont us, that before we left the country one or other 
of us had to sit wmthe administration of justice alinost 
every day. 

T have no doubt that many of these professors of magic 
fimnly believed m then own power, aid cases came under 
our notice where, when pul on ther tral for having com 
passed the death of some one by then supernatural acts, 
they vauntugly owned they had done so, A man was 
struck dead by lightumg m a villag. a few miles from 
Magomaa; people cune forward and testified that they 
hatl scon a certain professor of witchcraft go up into the 
clouds and bing the bghtumg down upon the man, It 
was proved that he had thieatencd to do s0, and, when 
on his tual, he boasted that he had done it. 

There was another classy of mcdie ne men who were 
not supposed to possess supernattual powers beyond the 
capacity to produce charms as prescrvatives fom sick 
ness, or to toll foruimes. ‘These mon frequently had mueha 
skill in the treatment of the simple diseases of the 
countiy; they knew much of the properties of various 
medicinal plants, and were the cuppers and blecders, 
though not the drawers of tecth Of course in their 
practice there was a great deal of mummmery and super- 
stition, and if they had to deal with a complicated dis 
ease one beyond their shall to cure they would ascribe 
it to the inalevolent influence of scine enemy of the 
patient. [once met with a young woman who was in 
the greatest distiess of mind, She was il; sho had been 
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to the Sinanga—medicine man and he had told her that 
her enemy, whoever it was, had bewrtched her, had 
caused a land tortoise to enter her mouth while she was 
asleep, and it was then cating away her heart. In proof 
of this she displayed her person, when we saw she was 
evidently suffermg from enlargement of the spleen. Of 
course, accordmg to the native doctor, the disease could 
not be enred vatil the oe emy had been found, and the 
enemy could not be found without sypernatural aud, such 
as he and Ins fellows could give, and that aid must be 
paid for. But im sunple caves they scemed skilful enough ; 
they were far more successful in the treatment of wounds 
and the ulccrous sores so prevalent among them than our 
own doctor. Their modus operands 1s not always agree- 
able; for mstance, in cases of severe fever, they take the 
sip of a trailing clianbmg plant, called by them Candana 

rubi, wood aches, and castor oil, mix them well together, 

make a few gashes with a knife in the body of the patient, 
and rub the compound in through the wounds A severe, 
but generally a successful, remedy this, The virtue is 
principally in the sap, from which proceeds a very pungent 
odour, and which is probably a strong nervine stimulant. 

The Portuguese have great faith in the remedies of the 
native doctors, and frequently employ them in preference 
to those prescribed by their own inefficient medical 
men. But the native doctors dishke attending the Por 

tuguese, and in most cases will not do so unless com 

pelled. ‘We can cure our own people,’ say they, ‘ because 
we know how they live, what they cat and drink, and 
they have only the discases of our own countiy, and they 
have confidence 1m us. But you white men are strangels, 
We don’t know you s0 well as we know ourselves; your 
habits are chfferent to ours; you eat and drink strange 
things, so your sx knesses are often different to ours; and 
though you ask us to save you, you laugh at us even 
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when you ayk this, [f we try to save you, we do om 
best; but we are only men, and we cannot always ewe. 
This our people know, but they trust us; and af aman 
thatwe are tryme to cure dies, we are not afiaid; we did 
our best, and no harm cons; our people do not say, You 
have lalled him, and we will kill you. But if we ty to 
save you white men, we aic afrud, Tf you get well, all 
ie very good for us. but if you do not get well, yon are 
angry, call us bad names, and beat us; and if you dic 
while we are giving you medicine, your frends say we 
have killed you, and then they kill us, whip us 40 death, 
or make slaves of us, end take away our wives and clul- 
cien, So we don’t hke to give you white people amedi- 
ene.’ And, under such circumstances, it would be a 
wonder af they did. 

A. clever medical man, as we found, is a great aid toa 
Mission ; {or one of the best ways of dispelling the behef 
in witchcraft, is to cure, and explan to them the nature 
and cure of those complicated diseas2s which the native 
doctors do not undeistand, and therefore ascribe to 
witcheralt, ; 

Among the Manganja and Ajawa vcry little surgery 
was pracused, They had a rough mothod of extracting 
barbed arrows from the flesh, thrustixg one of them large 
knives into the wound, enlaigmg it, and holding il open, 
while another drew forth the auow. I have known 
them use the knife to av ulcer, but beyond this, nothing 
more. Other tribes, however, pract se amputation, and 
the Maruru, in their method, had anticipated one of the 
latest Huropean improvements m amputation. They take 
a bowstring, pass it round the limb to be taken off, tighton 
it, and daily contract the loop until it has cut its way to 
the bone, healing the flesh as they proceed. Then they 
lay the limb on a block of wood, and by a dexterous 
blow with a heavy knife seve: the bone ‘The result is a 
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clean cut amputation. The bone protrudes «a httle, but 
they so manage matters that no sore remains. 

The laws relating to land are with the Manganja the 
same as among the New Zealanders and other savage 
people. The land is the property of the tribe; no indi 
vidual can possess a frechold. The separate possession of 
individuals is secured to them only so long as they occupy : 
no one can transfer land to another. The chief has the 
power of allowing the alieuation of land, but the common 
rights of the community restrain him: without the com 
mon consent he could not dispose of any part of his terri 
tory. There is no limit to the extent of land a man may 
occupy, but he must cultivate what he holds, for cultiva 
tion alone makes property. Ifa man gave up a parcel of 
ground upon which he had bestowed much labour, he got 
no compensation , as the representative of the community, 
the land reverted to the chief, in whom alone the power 
of disposal rested. But a man going away from the ground 
he had tilled could sell the crops upon i, and as they 
ripened the purchaser was allowed to gather then ‘The 
petty chicfs derived but httle profit from their position. 
They probably had more slaves, but they worked in ihe 
field as much as others. Chigunda used to go to work in 
his gai den daily, an] he had but ttle besides that which he 
himself produced IIe supporicd himself, his wives, and 
Ins families, by the produce of his garden. The agricultural 
pursuits of the Ma ganja rendered them less savage than 
inany other tribes, but this was fatal to their independence. 
They were broken up mto small communities, setiling 
wherever ground was most ferule, Tach litle commu 
nity had its head man, or chief, and too often its, separate 
interests; and though the subordmate chiefs were nomi- 
nally under a superior ike Chinsunzi, and these supcrior 
individuals nominally subject to the Runde, to whom tr 
bute was paid fiom all the chiels, yet this arrangement 
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produced but little good Central authonty existed but 
in name, unity of action was not the result of it, and 
patriotism did not exist, There was a time, it was said, 
when the Manganja were a very powerful people, and I 
think it likely, for though the tribes around spoke difle- 
rent languages, the Manganja was spoken by all. They 
had been in possession of the land from time immemorial ; 
they knew of no one before themselves; but when we 
went into the country they seemed upe for run, a people 
ready to pass away, unless rescued by a strong and bene 
volent hand. They needed a new clement among them, 
a new pnneiple of hfe, and that we hcped to have been 
instrumental in imparting to them by estabhshing the 
Church of Christ in their umdst. 

There were some very hopeful features in the religious 
behef of the Manganja. Their form of government was 
something like a theocracy, for though the Rundo was the 
stipreme chief, he was not the supicms authority ; there 
wasn higher than he recognised in the affairs of the 
country <A certain spuit whether of some great departed 
chief or no did not clealy appear—whom they called Bona, 
was supposed to have an abode on the top of a mountain 
culled Choro, and to him the Rundo 1csorted for counsel 
in times of difficulty and danger, so that the Rundo’s 
position was something like that of the Judges of Istacl; 
if he was applied to by his people, he asked guidance of 
Bona, Bona was supposed to be eminently benevolent : 
when his power predominated war dul not desolate the 
land; drought was unknown; he blessed the sced, and the 
truits of the carth abounded; he was, in fact, a dispenser 
of peacg and plenty as well as of wise counsel. Ie had 
on Choro and elsewhere (for he was thought to be 
ubiquitous), certain hyts conseerated to his service. He 
was spoken of as having a visible presence, but no one 
could say they had really seen hum o1 heard lum. [hs 
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instructionsavere made through a woman consecrated to Ins 
service, who acted as the medium betiveen hei people and 
Bona, and who was vulgarly spoken of as his wife. It 
was not necessary that the woman elected for betrothment 
t0 Bona should be a virgin, but after she had become 
Bona’s bride, she was excluded, on pain of death, from the 
society of all others. But though she was so exclusively 
devoted to Bona, hé appeared to her only in her dreams, 
Tf the Rundo wished for Bona’s advice, he would procced, 
or his deputies, to the top of the mountain with horn 
blowing and shouting to make the bride of Bona know of 
his approach, She then retires to the seclusion of her 
but, hears without seemg those who come to her, secks 
and finds Bona in sleep, receives from him, in this con- 
dition, that which he wishes her to declare, and when she 
awakes she declares to the expectant people the message 
Bona has given her to deliver. 

Bona was often in necd of a wife; for, notwithstandifig 
her eminent position, the condition of the women suust 
have been nuscrable Under ordinary carcumstances, the 
occupations of the .ative women are numordus and 
constant, and they all seem born for the fulfilment of 
wilcly and maternal duties ; but the wile of Bona, doomed. 
to inactivity and isolation, separated from her real hug 
band and family—for choice was generally made of a 
mamed woman must indeed be a wretched ercatine, 
and no wonder Boua needed such a rapid succession of 
helpmates. Jingani for a long time supplied wives and 
food for Bona, bit he at length wearied of that honour, 
and Mankokwe had to do so Waller once happened 
to be at the Rundo’s village when choice of a fregh bride 
was made, and found the people in a state of fear and 
excitement ; cach woman was apprehensive for herself, 
and cach man ‘for his wife. The Rundo made choice of 
the woman, and as il was his pohey to keop out of the 
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way of his people until the choice was made and the woman 
carried off, he was notvisible, In the dead of the night,how- 
ever, there was a great cry, and ‘Akast angal’ (my wife) ma 
man’s voice, and ‘A mai!’ (my mother) in childien’s voices 
were head above the gencial turmoil. The choice had 
been made, and the husband and children were bewalng 
thaw loss. In the morning the Rundo appeared, and was 
very popular, for though the husband and children of her 
who had been taken were still sorrowing, the rest had 
escaped and were rejoicing so painful are the manifes 

tations of false rehgion. In this idea of Bona, however, 
there is good groundwork for Missionaries to proceed 
upon in the promulgation of our holy religion, You 
would of course ignore the existence of Bona, but Bona 
would help you to point out a higher than Bona— Who 
prepareth ram for the eaith and maketh the giass to grow 
upon the mountains, and heb for the use of men :’ Who 
‘maketh péace in all thy borders, and filleth thee’with 
the flour of wheat’ We could laugh at the folly of asking 
counsel of Bona, of secking to know Bona’s will, but, inas 

mueh as they did that, we could the revdier make them 
understand that with us they could know God’s will at all 
times, if, with us, they had and knew God’s word. And 
then they wottld also realise our motive in coming to 
therh to restore 10 therh that knowledge of God: which 
thoy had lost, to make known to them [is will for their 
guidance, and to impart to them Ihs grace m order to 
strengthen them to perform that will. Tam convinced that 
such isthe spiritual condition of the African heathen, that 
what they still retam—af we only knew how to make use 
of it, as, St. Paul, for instance, did of the tuseriplion on the 
heathen altar at Athens—would help us greatly in restor- 
ing to them what they have lost. ‘And T beheve that 
seeking a groundwork in their conmen customs, upon 
whieh to build the Christian’s common faith, is a sutver 
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and a better way of making them Chrisuians than by 
totally ignoiing all they know as useless, because super 
stitious, and everlas.ingly preaching to them as though 
they had the same antecedents to help them that we have. 
But this idea of Bona was not then idea of God. Both 
Manganja and Ajawa seemcd to have a better idea of the 
Deity than most savage tribes The Manganja called God 
Mpambi; the Ajawa, Mulungu. Nuther looked upon Him 
as a God of wrath; indeed they did not appear to assign 
any wrathful attribute to Him, nor did they in any way 
make him the author of evil; they supposed evil to pro- 
ceed from malevolent spirits the Mfiti. We never, there 
fore, found them offermg up human sacrifices in order to 
avert God’sanger. If great danger, either famine or war, 
thicatened them, they would assemble at an appomted 
place, and in an appomted way, offer up prayer to God to 
dehver them from th2 famine, or to give them the victory 
in the war. We saw stances of this, At Magomer, 
soon after the commencement of the first rainy season 
after we were in the land, there was a solemn assemblage 
for prayer. The ground had been prepared, the seed 
sown , the rams caine, the corn sprangap all seemed as 
we desired it; and then the vains ceased: day by day, 
week by week, and no rain, the fierce sun scemed wither 
ing the young corn, famine appeared imminent. Chigunda 
assembled his people in the bush outside the village, then 
marched with them in procession to the appointed place 
for prayer, a plot of ground cleared and fenced im, and in 
the middle of which was a hut, called the prayer hut. 
Lhe women attended as well us the men, and m the pro 
cession the women preceded the men All entered the 
enclosure, the-women sitting on one side of the hut, the 
men on the other ; Chigunda sat some distance apart by 
himself. Then a woman named Mbndzi, the sister of 
Chigunda it was said, stood foith, and she acted as 
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priestess, In one hand she had a small basket containng 
Tnchan corn meal, in the other a small carthen pot con 
taining the native beer, pombi the equivalent, doubtless, 
to the ancient offering of corn and wine She went just 
into the hut, not so far but what she could be scen 
and heard. She put the basket and the pot down on 
cither side of her. Then she took up a handful of the 
meal and dropped it in the flour, and in doing this called 
out jn a high pitched voice, ‘Imva Mpambi! Adza 
mvulal’ (Hear thou, O God, and send rain!) and the 
asscmbled people responded clapping thew hands softly, 
and intoning—they always mtone ther prayers—‘Tmva 
Mpamb1!’ (Hear thou, O God!) This was done again and. 
again until the meal was expended, and then, after 
arranging il in the form of a sugarloaf, the beer was 
poured, as a libation, round about it. The supphcations 
ceased, Mbudzi came out of the hut, fastened up the door, 
set on the ground, threw herself on hep back; all the 
people followed her example, and while in this position 
they clapped their hands and repeated their suppli 
cation for several mmutes This over, they stood up, 
clapped hands again, bowimg themselves to the carth 
iepeatadly while doing so; then marched fo where 
Chigunda was sitting, and danced 1ound about lum hke 
mad things. The dance ceased, a lage jar of water 
was brought and placed before the chicf; first Mbudzi 
washed her hands, arms, andi face ; then water was poured 
over her by another woman; then all the women rushed 
forward with calabashes in their hands, and dipping them 
into the jar threw the water mto vie air with loud cries 
and wild gesticulations, And so the ceremonies ended. 
Sungularly enough, before the ceremony was over a 
thunder cloud passed over Magomera, and we had an 
abundant shower of rain; though the hills about us soon 
drew it away, and 1b was some time before it rained again. 
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Here again was plenty of groundwork upon which 
to build up in the minds of these people a knowledge 
of that good God, whom they thus ignorantly worshipped 
Inveloped as it was with superstition and folly, this act 
of thers might have been made the stepping stone 
to a reasonable, spiritual, and acceptable sacrifice of 
prayer and thanksgivmg. And I am very sure that there 
was no impediment in these people, cither physical, 
intellectual, or spuitual, to prevent the Gospel spreading 
among them, as readily as 1b cid among ourselves They 
are suffering as we suffered, before the Church of Chnst 
was estabhshed among us, from all the miserics and 
ignorances and wickednesses which arse among men 
alienated from God ; but take to them the grace of God, 
and sure I am it will correct the spimtual evils of their 
nature if we use that method which God has ordained 
we should use in imparting ot to them and me 
happmess in their souls. 

But though they had this idea of God, of the ean 
to come their ideas were most vague. They did not 
think that death annihilated; for they had a firm, belief in 
the existence of the Msin the spirits, or more properly 
‘shadows,’ of men afier death; and they even thought 
that the spirit of some of their chiefs possessed the power 
of hearmg their prayars and granting their requests, and 
it frequently happened that when they did not immediately 
got what they had supplicated Mpambi for, they would 
pray to the spirits of these chefs, saying, ‘Perhaps God 
does not care to give us what we want, so it is no use 
asking Im any moie; we will ask the spirits of our 
chiefs.’ Yet though they had this idea of a spiritual 
world, of the conditions of that world they knew nothing. 
They did not comprehend that this lile was a life of proba- 
tion, and they therefore had no belief in a future retribution. 
Tho gh they did not think death anmhuilated, they scemed 
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to imagine that it reduced all to the same level; the 
murderer and the thief, the adulterer and the liar, heing 
no worse off than those unstained .by such crimes ; they 
all became Msumu, and, as far as comfort and happiness 
were concerned, all were circumstinced alike. Whatever 
their idea of duty or law was, they did not believe in 
any future pumshment for the violation of duty, or the 
breaking of law ; neither did they expect a reward for a 
taith{ul observance of both. ‘Lhe only rewards and 
punishments thcy believed in were of the earth, earthy, 
Their religious behef did not influence them as indi- 
viduals ; no man, for mstavec, thought of praying to God 
alone. If God were supplicated, it was by all, for the 
benefit of all; to receive common advantages, protection, 
or favour, or escape fiom disaster. Their terror of death 
was great, and in order to preserve hfe they resorted to 
immumeiable follies, but it never oceurred to them to 
commit themselves individually to the Divine protection; 
and their astonishment was great when they discovered. 
that we never lay down to rest vt night, or awoke in 
the morning, that we never went on a journcy, or under- 
took any important work, without doing that—asking for 
God’s blessing and thanking lim for Ilis mercies. Our 
public worship they wore not long m understanding, but 
our private devotions weic strange to them for some tune. 
T suppose few heathen at any time ever understood 
individual holiness. The Greeks and Romans worshipped 
for their nation, not for themselves, and I expect the 
essential features of heathenism, like those of human 
nature, have been onc anu the seme in all ages of the 
world, and one and the same in all parts of the world, 
But I believe that the conversion of the African heathen 
will be found to be an easier work humanly speaking 
than that of the Iimdoo or Chinese — Ie is dense, dark, 
barbarous, and degraded, butthey have a system of religion, 
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a regular philosophy for which they think no problem 
in hfe too hard. Their principle of religious belief, 
therefore, is a hving antagouist not readily overthrown; 
but with the Afiicans it is otherwise, for more oftcn 
than not, they can give you no reason for what they do 
beyond this, ‘Itis the custom of our country.’ The idea 
which gave life to ther customs has, m most cases, been 
forgotten. We once met with a remarkable instance of 
this, Akumtara, the chief of a villaze a few miles from 
our station at Chibise’s, died, and we heard that, according 
to Manganja custom—and this was the most essentially 
savage custom we met with—one of his slave wives was 
to have her throat cuf and be buried with him. When 
a great chief dicd several wives were sacrificed. Upon 
hearing of this, Procter took William with him and went 
to the village to see if he could not prevent this sacrifice 
of the woman in qnestion. IIe was received favourably 
by the inhabitants, and when he told them he wishedato 
speak 10 them abont the woman they were going to kill, 
they said : ‘Speak out all that isin your heart,’ 

‘Are you going to kill a woman and bury her with the 
body of your dead chief?’ asked he. 

‘We are,’ was the reply. ’ 

‘Why do you do it?’ was asked again. ‘ 

‘Tt is the custom of our country,’ was the reply, and 
that was the only reason he could get; not because they 
thd not care to give him their reason, but because they had. 
no other to give. Doubtless this custom originated in some 
idea of the necessities of the future state, in the same 
way that the North American Indian conceived that his 
dead friend had but gone to new hunting-grounds, aud 
would want therefore the means for hunting, and so 
killed his horse and lus dog and put them with bow, arrow, 
and spear into the grave But if ever such idea gave 
birth to this Manganja custom, it had passed away from 
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them; they did what they did besause thew forefathers 
had done the same, but of the mot ve of their forefathers 
for doing it they were certamly ignorant, This without 
doubt shows great degradation, and from ils increns- 
ing degradation the African is still suffering. There is 
a notion that all men, Christian or heathen, are progress- 
ing from a lower toa higher condition; that wherever 
you find man you find him advancmg: in civilisation ; 
that God, in fact, is actively engaged in cducating all’ 
mankind, brmging them all to Iimself by different ways. 

Now, I cannot conceive anyone going to Africa and . 
beconung acquainted with the maimers and customs of 
the unsophisticated native, and yet holding such an opinion 
as this; everywhere you behold signs of degradation, 
though in almost every custom you may detect evi 
dences of a Ingher state of things than now exists, That 
man must be blinded by his own foregone conclusions 
wko does not see that instead of hfe there is death, 
instead of progress there is degeneration. There is no 
need. of the testimony of Holy Writ to this, the tact is 
plain before our eyes Lverywhere we sec among them 
darkness increasing, everywhere we sec that they are 
given over to a reprobate mind, and perishing in their 
own sinful imaginations 

There is much also said now a-days about what is 
called the ‘law of nature,’ and that, ignorant of any 
higher law, these heathen wall be judged by no higher ; 
that when they ‘do by nature the things contained 
in the law,’ they, ‘having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves, And who denics this? But what one 
denies is that these heathen do or can stand by the law 
of nature ; for wherever man 1s left to this law and no 
other his conscience becomes defiled, he 1s ever retro- 
gressing and deteriorating. adit been possible for them 
to stand by the law of nature, had it been possible for 
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thom with unaided strength to walk by that law, and 
meet their Almighty Judge at the Great Day of Assize, 
then Redemption and Grace were not needed the 
sacrifice of Christ were useless and uncalled for, No; sin 
has disorganised the nature of man, and the law of 
nature will never put it right. So if we leave these 
heathen to themselves, we leave them to pensh. We 
cannot escape the responsibility of this fact, awful as 
it is; and awful as is the thought of the future of the 
heathen who perish in their heathemsm, we cannot 
. avoid it But sure I am, notwithstanding the present 
shortcomings of the Church with regard to the heathen, 
that their condition would be far more hopeless than it 
now 1s, 1f we accopted that sentimental idea of the love of 
God, and of God’s moral government of the world, which 1s 
now somewhat fashio able, and which regards that love 
and Innis that government to man’s capacity to estate 
them r 
But to return to Akumtara The degradation which 
prevented Ins people knowing why they were going to 
Tnll and bury the body of one of his wives with that of 
this chief, was really no hindrance to an appreciation of a 
better state of things, for when my brother Procter sud 
to the assembled people, ‘Do you know what becomes of 
people after death—not of their bodies, (that, we know, 
goes into the grave), but of thew spirits?’ and found that 
they did not know, he told them we did know, because we 
had God’s word, which Ife had given to us. in oder that we 
might know what great love Ie had for us, how far we had 
fallen away from Fim hy wicked wks, and whatwe must 
do mn order to please [Tim here, and to go & lim when we 
dic. And as he was able—and he was better able than 
most of is—he declared to them the good news of God and 
of lus Son Jesus Chiist “And when they hend that God 
was angry with those who killed their fellow creatures, as 
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they were going to lull that poor woman, and that in 
9, future state they would be judged for the deeds they 
had done here, and that they would then be punished 
or rewarded according as they had obeyed or disobeyed 
God’s will on earth, they were astounded ; it was, in 
deed, strange news to them, and for a time they made 
no reply. . 

At last one, in effect, said 1t would be a bad thing 
to make God angry with them; they should be sorry 
to do that, and if it would make God angry with them 
if they killed the woman, they would not kill her, they 
would let her come and live with us if we would 
permit her. Ready consent was given to this, and they 
went at once to the place where the woman was—she 
was in the stocks, not far from the dead Body of her 
husband — unloosed her, and tock her to Procter, 
who brought her to our station, and she lived with our 
peeple. 

Tam convinced that the condition of the African race, 
though not progressive, is of a far more hopeful character 
than we have imagined, despite its unquestionable de- 
gradation Such a success as that I have recorded could 
not always be loakcd for; ut would be unreasonable to 
expect them to give up at once deep-1ooted customs, 
bound wp as they are with the most solemn occasions 
of their life, even though they can give you no reason 
why they maintan them; but in time yon would 
suceeed. . : 

The circumstanceg of our highly civihsed life lead us 
to expect tan mich from our own effors We not only 
work for results, bub we want to sec the resulis we work 
for; and we measure spiritual success by temporal, and 
we do wrong ‘The perfect sanctification of an mdividual 
soul is the work of a lifetime ; the conversion of an entire 


race the work of centuries, 
12 
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It always has bcen so from the very begmning, and 
1b always will be so; and if we have not the strength . 
to persevere ‘by patient continuance in well dog’ for 
these poor African heathen, we nineteenth century Chis- 
tfians are bul a degenerate race, and not woithy of the 
sacred name by which we are called 
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CHAPITR XI. 
TROUBLES AT MAGOMLEA 


Tresous the nanative of events mterfured with by the 
last chapter. 

December commenced badly for us at Magomera, With 
every fall of rain the unhealthiness of the place was mote 
and more mamfested. A stomach sickness, which nothing 
could cure, afllicted our children, and wasted them to 
skeletons The first to fall under it was a htéle boy to 
whom hfe at no time could have been joyful. De was 
one of those to whom existence in this world means sul 
fermg While here he was a miserable little isolate, his 
pitiful physical condition unfittg him for the compa 
mouship and amusements of those of his own age. It 
was paul to sec him slowly diaggmg himself along, life 
a burden to ham, but he was baptised and he died. And 
then what a change had a few hous wrought. Life no 
longer a torment, but the possessor of m existence so 
exalted, so beautiful, so full of loving companionship, so 
capable of highest sympathies, that we who were left 
behind could not imagine it! Ifis heathen name was 
Daka, his Christian name Charles ‘ 

We all suffered from the prevalent complaint — 1 find 
the followmg eutiy im my Journal for December 17 :— 

‘Smee my last entry, December 4, I have been neater 
death than ever I was before This day week I was 
very ill with dyscutery, and it scemcd most probable 
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that I should soon follow those little ones of ours who 
have’ ched of the prevalent sickness, It is only owing 
to God’s mercy, and Dickinson’s unremitting care, that 
Tam here to wite this. I am still suffermg considerably 
For the last four days I have been in a hut on some rising 
ground, a few hundred yards from the Station By this 
change Iam removed fiom the foul air of my own hut 
The Ingher ground abaut us is healthy. Compared with 
that of our Station, the air where I now sleep is quite pure 
and refreshing Smee Dickinson has been with us, every 
thing that could be done has been done io make our 
Station healthy but, do what we may, we shall never 
make it so ‘The place 1s condemned, and it is only a 
question of convemence as to when we shall move from 
it, We cannot move now there is no place to which we 
can go; all the villages are occupied, and building at this 
scason of the yearis impossible, The good Bishop, who 
accepted Magomera with 1cluctance, has grown quite fend 
of 1t, but the place must be given up, annoying as it is to 
have spent so nich labour in vain upon it We cannot 
enter it now without fechng that we have been robbed of 
vitality, and without finding out physical powers reduced 
to lowest ebb T only hope 1 will not prove another 
Linyanti,’ 

But sickness was not the only trouble that came upon 
us with December. 

On the afternoon of the 7th, Charles, who accompanied 
Procter and Scudamore on the Ruo expedition, returned 
alone, haggard and worn, his fect laccrated and swollen, the 
very picture of a man who had been hunted for his lie, 

‘ All ave gone—T alone am left—not one besides myself 
has escaped!’ smd he; and then he sank down on the 
ground and burst into tears This was horrible news. 

After a time we had’ further information fiom lnm, and 
it appeared that at first all wont well with our friends; 
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they found a good road and friendly people, until they 
arrived ata village about eight milcs off, belongmg to a 
chief named Manasomba. Tere thcy were attacked and 
plundered, and Procter, Scudamore, and the porters, were 
said to have been either killed or made prisoners. 

‘Twice,’ said he, ‘was I surrounded I hardly know 
now I broke away from them. And when I was about 
a hundred yards off I heard two shots fied. I fear 
this was all- Mi. Procter and Mi. Scudamore could do 
before they were ‘overpoweicd. The natives were all 
aound them firing at them with ther bows and arrows, 

Thead this much, aud T could wait for no moie, for 
dysentaie pain was strong upon me, Tretuzned to my 
own house. <A shout time after, the Bishop came in, and 
said : 

‘We have just been considering what we had better 
do. Idid not send for you, because I feared you could 
nat bear it Bul one thing is ceitain we must without 
delay get these men, if they are alive, out of the hands of 
Manasomba, and, 1 order to do 80, I propose to go down 
to lus village, where we hope they sull are, with as large 
a force as we can muster, We will at once send down 
to Chibisw’s for the Makololo, It 13 not’wrong, I think, 
tg make use of their help on such an occasion as this 
We propose to lake five or six white men, and most of 
the Makololo. ‘The remamder will aemaim here to defend 
this place im ct se of necessity.’ 

Brave and good man! Ths heart was full of feelmg, 
almost to busting; bub he mastered himself, and was at 
onee master of cic position, 

The natives ccowdced about our doors, soowfil as 
though they had lost then dearcst friends 

Johnson came 1y Lo ine, greatly agitated, for Scudamore 
had been a good fitend to him, €aid he, ‘T don’t like 
this at all, sir. I wish we had all died togetha. And I 
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would have dicd, igo, that I would? And so he would, 
for he was a biave and generous fellow 

But scarecly were these wo ds out of Jus mouth, wheu 
Winapi, one of ow women, rushed up to my door, clap- 
ping her hands with joy, and exclanning, ‘Johnson! 
Johnson! Anglesi. Anglesi!’ And she pomted to the 
path Icading to our Slation. . 

Johnson rushed out, and I followed, for the effect of 
ths woman’s words was clectiical; and- there, sure 
enough, were our dear biothers, coming towards us un 
hurt, though worn and weaned to the last degree We 
embraced them, as those given back to us fiom the 
grave, 

Our people wae as delighted as we, The joy they 
manifested on the safe retun of our fiiends was very 
giatifymg. They rushed forward to welcome them with 
a heaitmess we had not looked for A great giicf seemed 
removed fiom them, ‘They felt with us in our sorioay, 
and they agjoiced with usin om joy. Men, women, and 
children, 1t was the same with all, This sympathy was 
very encouraging; it showed us thal what we bad done 
for them had not been done in vain. 

From tho narratives of Piocter and Scudamore, it 
seemed at first everything was favomable to their enter- 
prise They went over new aud interesting mound, ancl 
derived much mformation and pleasure from thei jour 
ney ‘Their first day’s jouney lay thotgh a country 
everywhere well cultivated. Neat day, their couse lay 
over a plain = The rains had done wonders for the coun 
try, and the giound was clothed with iichest verdure, 
relieved and set ofl by a host of {loweis of every hue. 
Indeed, the country all around Magomera was a dehght, 
so profuse were the flowers, They crossed the Trojira, a 
river not unlike an Dnglish trout streain, the waters of 
which weie perfectly clea. Along the banks of this 
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river, a along the banks of all the mvers on this upper 
plateatt, trees of large size grew, but they were mostly 
destitute of that peculiar formation and foliage ohe looks 
for in tropical countries; but an altitude of nearly 4,000 
feet above the sea modifies tropical characteristics into 
those belongmg to temperate regions: A little higher, 
and as Dr, Meller did on Chivadzuru, you will find some 
of the productions of our own land, viz the blackberry 
bush. The Tiojua was found to flow from the Malan 
into the Ruo. The bridge aciovs this stieam evidenced 
more skill and industry than the natives usually exercise 
on ther public works. It was not, as usual, a single 
trunk felled so that it had fallen across from bank to 
bank, but a number of well chosen logs lashed together, 
so that a man might get over without much fear of break 
ing lus neck, or being drowned by falling off nto the 
stream below 

eAs they approached the end of their second day's 
journey, they had magnificent views of the Milanji, which 
thore faced due west They were tacn above forty miles 
from Muagomera, and the huge piecipices and ravines 
which we had so often secn in the distance were there 
revealed in thei majesty wid vastness. The face ot 
the Milanji consists of gigantic precipices of exposed 
rock, wilh all but perpendicular descents of many hun 
cheds of fect, while, above all, are lofty, rugged, and 
abrupt peaks, the lnghest probably not less than 6,000 
fect above the plain, which gives an elevation of nearly 
12,000 feet above the sea 

There is a gentle decline all the way from Magomeia 
to the base of the Milanji, then the sloping sides of the 
base rise in an unbroken curve for more than 1,500 feet, 
above that the precipices, The summit of the Milan 
appears to consist of rugged ground, alternately ravine 
“and peak, with occasional sweeps of rapid undulations 
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The Milanji are the grandest mountains im that part of 
Africa. You never tired of looking at the mighty mass, 
Their greyish white colour, diversified by the alternation 
of light and shade when the sun was full upon them, 
formed a beautiful contrast with the verdant plain below, 

On this second might, our friends slept at the village of 
Saopa Chigunda had spoken of him as a friend, and a 
fmend he proved The country about Saopa seemed 
more fertile than about Magemea, 1 produced a gi cau” 
variety ofthe fruits of the carth, though at that particular 
time food was scace eve) there 

The next morning, a start was made for Manga, the 
next halting-place In about two hours they came to the 
pass of Chore, a flat topped Intl lying just off the Milany 
Then they crossed a small mver, which runs through a 
large plam called Manga ja, and from which, accord ng 
to the testmony of the natives, the whole country is 
naned The etymology of Manganja, however, 1s Mas 
the people, “Nyanja—great water; a name, probably, 
given to the lake people generally. 

Nothing could be more unlike the ‘rolling wastes,’ the 
‘buming plains? and ‘sidy deserts’ of Afiicn than this 
plain—tichest verduie, beautiful floweis, and on the 
banks of the strcams large trees with graceltl fohage. 
The brilliant plumage cf bird and butterfly mide tus 
chstrict, as well as many others about us, at this time of 
the year almost a Paradise m appeuancc, 

An hour before midd vy our friends halted at a luge 
village, where was plenty of food, belonging to aman named 
Nakomba, who was son inlaw to Clukopa, the chicl of 
Manga. Llere rice, lemons, and pine apples were pro 
duced, good things to which out brethren had Tong becn 
strangers, - Nakomba, on bemg told that the object of 
the journcy was to open a path from the mouth of the 
Ruo to Magomera, m oidei to get up out stores, and for 
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purposes of honest trade, sad that would be a good thing, 
for then his people could earn cloth as porters; and cloth 
they evidently needed, for scarcely any were decently 
covered, 

Near Nakomba’s village, cotton was growing; but 
neither on this journey, nor on aay other taken by the 
Mission party, was anything like a large growth of cotton 
seen’ on the highlands 

Nakomba acted as guide to Manga, a village beautifully 
situated close under the Milani Flowers, fiuits, and 
trees were around the village, in the village, and around 
all the huts A natural avenue of cnormous trees led to 
arocky stream the Maropa—which came rushing down 
fiom a huge cleft in the mountams 

Chipoka, the chief of Manga, was the great man of 
those parts IIe received our brethren cordially, and, as 
the afternoon was advanced, persuaded them to remam 
with Jum ull next mornmg, when he promised to send 
them on to Tombondira’s 

Next morning, in fulfilment of his promise, Chipoka 
sent Ins tivo sons as guides toMirode, the village ot Tom 
bondua The guide from Saopa’s also went with them. 
They hid not proceeded far before a dispute arose 
between the guides with regard to the road, the man 
from Saopa decluing the others were going astay, Ags 
a rule, 1b 18 always best to get passed on fiom one chief 
to the. next, 11 you take sto gmde from your own place, 
snd, so 16 was resolved io follow the road taken by Cli 
poke’s sons The country through which they now passed 
became mue {ropner m ite chars eter, palms of vanons 
lands abounding In the course of an hour, they crossed 
the ‘Stink, © aver that had nothing offensive to the 
olfactory organs about 1. Ata short distance from this, 
they came to another and much larger stream, the Rikania, 
which was about uhrty ymds broad, but not deep at the 
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ord, Then, towards midday, they ariuved at‘a clustu 
of huts, all of which scemed unoceupicd, Que person 
only, a man, was seen in this place, and he was lying on 
a seat in front of one of the huts He stared as ow 
'riends passed, and said a few words, which were not 
caught, to the guides, started up, and ran on ahead to a 
village a short distance off To this village there appenied 
to be but one entrance, aid that was well guarded, Im 
penetrable bush was on either side, and loose wood and 
thorns lay close to the entrance, as if for the purpose of 
blocking it up. ‘The village consisted of about forty very 
arge and well built huts. ‘This place had strong natural 
defences, 11 being protected in one direction by @ thick 
bush, and by a iver, the Ruo, with very steep banks, on 
the other. The Ruo here was about fifty miles, at was 
supposed, from its confluence with the Shue It was at 
this place about thirty yards broad, with a rapid current 
and a rugged bed, not however, passable without tlre 
aid of canoes Manasomba, the chief of this village, was 
declared to be absent The icn of this place were a 
tall, insolent looking sct of fellows, not at all like tle 
Manganja m appearance o1 beaming ‘Their tattoo was 
like that of the Angmu. Them conduct soon gave cause 
jor suspicion Charles, while looking about the village, 
was accosted by # man, uid asked af the wlnte men did 
not wish to buy slaves, as they had plenty to scl] 

Charles told lum that the white mcn then present were 
Enghish, and did not buy slaves ‘Chis cid not scem satislac 
tory information to the man, And finding that the chict 
cid not make bis appearance, and ‘bat so much was sts 
picious about the conduct of the people of Uns place, om 
brethren packed up, and 1esolved to resume their journey, 
But on making their intentions known, Clupoka’s guides 
refused to leave, became insolent, and demanded twice as 
much doth as they had agreed to take lor thew day’s 
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march, Our friends left, without paying them anything 
Ther departure gave great dissatisfaction to the villagers, 
who abused them as they left, and declamed against the 
yacanness of the Inglish, who bought nothing, and gave 
no presents; and a number of men ran after them, calling 
out— ‘ 

‘Stop! you must step! Come back! Where will you 
goP You cannot cross the river without canocs, and 
you must cross it to gct to Tombondira’s, and no one has 
canoes but us’ : 

Procter had just then fired at some guinea fowl, this, 
the men conceived, was done to frighten them, and they 
handled their bows and arrows in a threatenmg manner, 
and one called out-—~ 

‘Do you think you can do anythmg with your guns? 
You may kill one or two, but after that, what will you 
do? We are not afraid of them.’ 

ethey then divided into two parties, one division pie- 
ceding our brethren a httle to the mght, the other on the 
left, and they shouted to others working in the fields to 
come and join them. Fearmg that wf they then per 
severed in their jouney it would provoke bloodshed, 
Procter and Scudamore drew up, quetly sat down under 
a tree, and invited the men to come and talk the matter 
over with them = ‘Tn they did, and it was explained to 
hem that they were in a hurry to get to the mver’s mouth, 
and they asked if Manasomba had come in The men saul 
he had, and pointed out an old man standing a little dis 
ance off Thinking that they might have infringed Afiican 
cliquette n leaving without sceing the chief, and that dif 
ficulties would vanish upon seeing hum, they returned to 
he village, Manasomba preceding them He was an old 
man, once a very powerful man physically, but now feeble 
bodied, and im personal appearance much like Chinsunzi 
{le pretended great friendship, produced food, and would 
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not hear of our fiends leaving him unul the morning, 
when he promised to send a guide with them to Tombon- 
diva. Finding nothing batter could be done, they decided 
to stay, and settled themselves to dinner Manasomba 
brought forward his wives and explamed to them that the 
white men used knives and forks in cating, in order that 
they nnght not soil their fingers. This was all very well, 
but the people congregated in én uncoinfortable mannei, 
and looked and acted a3 though they had some sinister 
intention Nothing could be done, however, but watch 
and wait, When it was nearly sundown, Charles appeared. 
m gredt excitement: a woman had told one of the men 
that accompanied our fizcnds from Magomera, that Mana 
somba and his people intended to attack the English, as 
soon as it wag dark, and Jall them. IIe had given orders 
to fire the hut where the English slept, and to kill them as 
they tried to escape. In confirmation of this, they saw 
the women were busy removing thew houschold utensits, 
and hurrymg out of the village, a thing they always do 
when a elt is expected = The men were sitting round 
the huts, with their bows and arrows beside them — T'ear- 
ing (o excite attention, the bearers were collected quit ily, 
and while the burdens wore bemg packed up, Seudamore 
wont lo Manisomba to keep jim in conversation, But 
he was nob to be hoodwink«d, for Seudamore head him 
whisper a man to tell all to be on the look oul, as 
the Enelish were preparing to leave  Seudamore then 
assumed a bold bearing, and told him that they would 
not slay any longer wih hin, but would return at once 
to Chipoka’s, Upon this the old iozuc gave a greal shot ts 
all his people were at once on te lent, and uviough our 
friends were ready to leive, the others were ready to 
prevent them 

Tt was nemly sunset As our breth-en went towards 
the entrance, Manasombe’s men crowded before them, hut 
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gave way whicnever the muzzle of a gun was In au, ht fo 
bear upon them. At this juncture, a man calla ott, 
‘Stop up the gate” This was done hy men slimes 
inside and outside the entrance TTere Charles die ,o0t 
service, for, before they could do anything else, he mack 
a dash at the men at the gate, and knocked: away the 
obstacles they were placing there 

Thus he cleared the way for the rest.  Sendamor 
and Procter hurried on the Yearers, followme a‘ter, ancl 
baving their guns ready, if 1b bezame absolutely neces- 
sary to use them. At last ono man was bold enough to 
lay hold of Procter’s gun, but 16 was reacily wren hed 
from him, and he drew back in alaun, like all the rest, 
when it was presented at him As soon as the bemer, 
however, were outside the gate, they were immediately 
attacked, their burdens knock: d off their heads, and eviy 
effort was made to capture them. Most of the bearers 
fel into the hands of their assailints §gudamore and 
Procter showcd great forbearance in not fi ing ab this 
“juncture, but they resolved not fo do so, unless an aetual 
attempt was made on the lives of any of the par y, 

Fortunately, the plunder proved a gical ab wc ion, and 
drew off the attention of many of their assailunts, wl ile 
others were pursuing the bears that had cscaped. Nas 
enabled our brethien to get quite clear of the vill Le, 
though thirty or forty nen, auned with bows ad anows, 
were about, shouting, ‘Kondo! kondo!’ (Wart wa f) 
But whenever one put himself forward m ary way, s 
though intending to shoot, a gur was kvelled (1 1, 
thongh, had they ac.ed in corcert, os Tay of} 
arrows must have been fatal to on bieth oe. A last 
three men sprang forwaid upon Preeta,a coe deavonce 
to wrest lis gun fiom him) Tht e st tage he tll ot 
his back, still holding Ins gun, which Lc tuicd Lard (5 4 
to bear on one of his assulants, and wien mb scone le 
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had done so, he pulled the trigger The ball, diowever, 
passed under the man’s aim Scardamore then fired at 
the principal aggressor, buf, though he missed the man, 
thoy all left Bieta ait fled Procter again fired, and as 
he timned round, he heard a smart pat at his side, and 
found a pmsoned mrow st cking fast in the stock of his 
gum = Tad he not been carrying his gun in a most wmsnal 
position, this arrow must have gone into his thigh, After 
tins, they were nol agam molested, though their assailants 
ined to get im front of them by making a detour; but, 
agit was now nearly dark, our brethren managed to get 
away from them. After what had happened, they felt 
they could uot trust any of the people of the couniry, 
and so they resolved to avoid all the villages in returning 
to Magomera, at least eighty mes dis ant So, after 
thanking God for Ilis mercy in protecting them thus far, 
tl oy again commitied themselves to TTis protectio1, and 
struck out for home But a cross country walk at nightpin 
Africa, is a rough method of proceeding, and their falls 
were numcrors, aud thew bruiscs abundaut Tey soon 
came to the Rikanir, but not at the ford The banks 
were steep, the water deep, Procter could not trast 
limself to swim, and three times Scudamore strypped 
ond plunged in, hoping to find a safe erosstig Ab last 
he suceceded. C ossmg tis river occupier the 1 three 
hours, but, when over, they felt safe from all (mther 
molestation, They con mued their journcy hrowgh the 
night ind the next day, resting a little now and then 
Next meht they slept ia the hus 

As they drew near to Mayon vera, they entaed a villnge 
uc bought a fowl fora pocket] ndkaelicf — TTere, ‘of 
course, the people were kn dly, ad on Procier showmg 
sone attent’on to a sick may, ano her fowl was produced 
as a present, and a lad ve untecred to gd with them to 
Masomer: 
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When near the Station, a dismal reception aw: ted 
them from the wives and children of the buns ttt had 
been made captive They were wail ng most pilonsly, 
thinking their relatives dead 

For several days Scudamore and Procter wae. 
fatigued, but no othcr il effects seamed to arise fiom then 
exposure and excitement. 

Tt was evident to al that Cl ipoke’s sons beurayed ow 
friends into Managomba’s hands. Tis man was not t 
Manganja; he was an Anguru that had made himse f 
strong in the land by violence and plunder. : 

Three days after the return of Procter and Seudanoie, 
two of the bearers made their appearance, one of whom w ts 
the man who gave warning of the contemplated treache vy. 
Then two more came in, quickly followed by a thid, wl o 
was accompanied by some men fiom Chipoka, one 0° 
whom brought an arrow from Ins chicf, and laid ab at the 
Bishop's feet; and this, we were told, was the regular 
method of declarmg that the sender would be the ily of 
the person to whom 1b was sent, in all he undertook 
against lis enemics, Two of the beaters had bec im. cle 
captive by Manasomba, but released on the representa 
tion of Chipoka’s sons, who, when it was done, seume 
to be afraid of the consequences of their act, and ima,st ied 
that the gmlt would be vistled on them. From hse 
men we learnt what had taken place ab Mancso mbe’s afta 
our friends left. The booty was divided, Manasorily 
faking the hon’s share. Chipoka’s sons tad to ga the 
other men relcased, but Manssomba od he woule keo 
them, and if the Enghsh wished for them, they mustcone 
and fetch them he was not afraid. 

Chigunda expressed great valour, sud he woule go 
down and release his children at el basa ds, anc so 
declared that Chipoka was a tiue mii, and noltob —¢, 
however wrong Ins sons had acted fie wee te 
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men in Manasomba’s hands, one of whom belonged to 
Sachima, a neighbour of Chigunda; he, loo, was valian 
of tongue, It was necessary thet these men, who had 
trusted themselves to our protection, should be released, 
and that Manasomba should be punished for his tea 
chery. And we resolved to do this; humanity and justice 
demanded that we should. It was from no feeling of 
revenge, we were too thankful to have our brethren 
back to have that feeling; it was not with the view of 
reeoveiing the property that had been taken fiom us, for 
the loss of that did not trouble us m the least, but it was 
that these tee men might be dehvered fiom slavery and 
restored to then wives and families, who daly besoug) t 
us with tours to restore to them thcu lost ones, and alse 
that the natives around might know that no act of trea 
el ery and violence could be pope rated wit aapunity 
Tt was a erief to me tht T could nob accompany the 
Bishop Twas too werk to wuk a mile. Alte. Mana- 
somba had been dealt w..» the Bishop and psaty pro- 
posed to go down to the mouth of the Ruo, and there 
await Dr. Livingstone’s artival. 

On December 23, th» Bishop, Sencdamore, Burp, 
and Waller, with Wilham, and the Mukololo—who 
readily responded to our call upon them, and Chi- 
gunda and tiventy of Jus men—left Magomcra for 
Manasombe’s and the uo. As Chigunda complai icd of 
extraordinary pains in all party of 11, body betore start 
ing, we did not expect he would persevere unto the end, 
But Zachwacam went also, and as he had plenty of 
courage, and efergy and vivacity for twenty, the taith- 
fulness of Chigunda’s men was ensured, 

Fourteen Makololo came up to us, bub ten only wen 
with the Bishop Moloko had a tender foot, Ramakukan 
would go nowhere without Moloko, and the other two 
wishicd to remain behind. 
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At this time our people were suffering from famine 
They were literally starving. We did all we could to 
get food from the surrounding villages, goin, filty mies 
from home to get it, but we could not proce suflicient 
for our wants. Our reserve stock was exhausted; and 
one meal a day, and that a small one, was all we could 
give. Though they suffered they expressed no dissatis- 
faction ; they knew we lid what we could for then, 
and they tried to be cheerful and content, but it 15 hard 
to do that when you ar2 really Mmugiy. Tho earliost 
crop would not be gathered until the end of Januay, 
and a month’s starvation and sickness was a serious thin. 
Tt soon began to tell upon the weak and sickly, and the 
young. 

We lost a child by death on the 22nd — I saw hin the 
night before, but though he was very ill I did not think him 
dying, neither did Dickinson; nevertheless, when Dic kinson 
went to see him in the morning, he found his ¢ cold corse 
lying unstraightened where the spirit Iclt it’ wo duys 
afterwards, a lad named Namgwagada died also. He had 
an incurable ulcer in his leg, and that gradually dramed 
him of life. 

On the 24th I distributed all the corn Thad Tt way 
not half a ration for cach, and then T Jmd hands upon ou 
biscwit, for it was impossible to seo them die while we 
had any food at all. 

Dickinson had plenty of patients at this time. Many 
old ulcers had been cured, but many were meurable, aud 
new ones were continually breaking out The do 1i‘to y 
for the boys was turned into a hospital, and Dickinso 1’s 
zeal never flagged, his charity never tailed. 

‘Christmas day.—After cclebiatioy, Pio a, 1) ckm- 
son, and myself went for a short walk, ad the d't 
ferent aspects of nature about us and 11 Unglind stack 
us forcibly The contrast was great At hom, — all 
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probabibty, “the ungenial day,” the rugged cold com- 
pelling north wind, or the witheunys east: trees leafless, 
sapless, and repulsive in them nakedness; the joy of the 
carth, its flowers, chilled out of existence, or sliii cng, 
beneath the frigid earth; growth everywhere arrested ; 
birds, whose joyous utterances make the heart glad, 
chilled and scarcely wble to sustam Ife There, around 
Magomeia, Nature rejoicing, puting forth her greatest 
strength, tummphing in her power., Look where you 
will and you behold the earth full of vigorous, beauthinl 
hfe. Trees have their branches clothed with foliage equal 
ling in hue, excelling in grace of form anything in Dngland. 
Myniads of wild flowers rejoice the eye and provoke 
the hand, birds with bright phimage fly about you, and 
others fill the air with sweet mclody—for no cror about 
Afiiea is greater than that which declares its birds do not 
sug  Butterfies, gloriously apparelled, flicker hither 
and thither, and myriads of other insects, curious in fofm 
and beautiful in colour, are on the earth and in the air, 
and chnging to every tiee and shrub, At might the fire- 
fly scintillates wherever you look; il ahghts on your 
person, it enters your house and dispels the gloom with 
its flickenng gleam. Tt is a joy to see the carth ; and if 
the carth were all we saw there would be no drawback 
to our joy; but behind all this that is beautiful, there 
crouches by our side the man for whom this beauty was 
created, and in him what litle cause for joy! What a 
contrast between him and his bother man in England 
Thete may be many there who ere practically as much 
heathen as he, and far more ern’; bu there are 
others, and, God be thanked, many of them, who are 
this day joyful, hopeful, exulting ; for in thei ears rings 
the angel anthem— 
© Glory to Gad on high, on enith be peace,” 


Dull and tuneless the ear, purblind and weak the oye, 
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that at this lege season does not catch something of bie 
heavenly harmony which heralded the Saviow’s bith, that 
does not catch some glimpse of the celestial glory which 
encompassed the Almighty Babe in Lis manger cradle a 
Bethlehem, In England Christmas isa joy, despite all that 
issad and sensual in man; aday which causes the bor nty of 
most to overflow its method cal Channels, and to the purest 
and the vilest (for the fon isnot excluded) proc uns the 
giacious news that Chust is born Buu hete blind iss ot 
heart and spiritual darkness are universal, Man is alicia ed 
fiom God, and subjcet to the spirit of evil; he it is who 
mars the sweet accord “in all things fa around” In 
looking upon the carth, beautiful as it 1s, you seem to 
detect in it aspirations afler a greater beauty 


Sticng yoninings for a blest now birth 
With sinless glay cowned 


But, looking on man, you have no such fancy, you «un 
fied no such aspiration; he longs for peace that he may 
indulge in sensuality undistmbed, but he has vo yea ung 
for a better state of things, and he as ignorant of his 
dggradation. IIe is lively, amiable, will fequently ic 
ciprocate your thoughts and fe li 54, hy socialise sare 
often tondcr and cudming ; m casual mtercourse wil) Lin, 
so very human are his sympathies, that you reque ily 
forget that he 1s without God in the world 5 bet this day 
brings him no joy, no hope; he knows nothing of the 
mystery of Bethlehem; of the Sav om which is C it'st the 
Lond ; with Cain of old, he has gone out fom the prose 
of the Lord, and the colour of his skin but fumtly i ¢ cues 
the darkness of nis soul, Yet so it 1s, aidso f as den 
for ages; but Loid, how long, how lorg 2? $e T wie ¢ 
on this Chrisimas-day, andsolkt ts dl 

On the mornmg of the 26th al thigs were calm vid 
fur, but duaung the nielt we had + temandous sto, 
accompanied by at very dclusc of ran 
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Death also during the night carried off a poor old 
woman. She was one of the last arrivals, and when she 
came to us there scemed literally but one step between 
her and the grave; she would have died weeks before 
but for the care and nourishment she received fiom us. 
It is possible many people may say, ‘why did these men 
burden. themselves with such as she, to whom they could 
be of no sparitual use?’ They would not say it, however, 
if they had seen the good effect our kind treatment of 
such had upon all the natives around. They are quick 
to appreciate, and the ‘good hearts’ of the Lnglish 
Missionaries will become one of the traditions of the 
land. 

On December 27 cnother ced; a young girl about 
twelve years of age, named Nammeya, She also was one 
of the last batch of people. She came to us with a large 
and memahle uleer, which extended from the knee to the 
instep, and three parts of the way round her leg, and had 
eaten into the very bone. 

Other deaths quickly followed. Dickinson was not 
well for some days, ard Procter was not up to much. I 
altended to the sick, but, though the hospital was cleanéd 
out eve y day, the offensive odour fiom those who had 
ulecious diseases was 50 great that I was seized with a 
ictuin of dysenteric symptoms. 

A woman named Icuamvala was in the worst condition. 
She had a babe, which I found beside her in a state of 
msensibility. I biought it away and baptized it, and it 
breathed its last on my bed 

Another woman, Usiaga, lad uw babe several mouths 
old. Finding she could not sustain it, the Bishop at first 
took it in hand. The goats—we had ten—gave some 
milk, sq he rigged up a bottle with calico in such a way 
that the little one could suck the milk out of it. T came 
upon him one day while he was thus iceding the child. 
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It was an amusing tl ing to see the Bishop with the dusky, 
uaked little ccature, carefully holdmg it with one arm, 
while with the disengaged hand he held the bottle to the 
tany lps, anxiously watching the rewlt of his expaunent, 
and brightenmg with satisfaction when he found it sue~ 
ceeded. The hitle rogue sucked away right heartily, and 
when he was sausfied he louked about with his large eyes, 
gaped a httle, played a litle with the Bishop's big bend, 
and finally thrust its wizencd litle face against the Bishop’s 
chest and went to steep. Usiaga became 50 ill that the child 
was given to another woman to nuse, but with ha the 
child suffered, and so after the Bishop went to Managomba's 
J supermtended its feeding. ‘The little fellow sucked hard 
for hfe, but it was useless, I baptized him by the name 
of Thomas, and he ched. Usiaga died a day or tivo alter. 
On New Year’s Day I was able to give our people a 
better dimer than on Christmas day, for Charles brought 
in, a good supply of corn, and some men from Lake 
Shrwa bionghi a large quantity of dricd fsh for sale 
T purchased thew entue stock Dr. Livingstone had kindly 
supplicd us with a bale of sloth, and thus our cloth, 
though not abundant, was sufficient. Our people scemed to 
lust for the fish ¢y much as the Tsrachtes did for the { csh, 
When the fishmen were 1eported near ab hand, tl ey 
tushed forth like mad i mgs, erying “Somba! Sombie!’ 
(fish, fish), Titherto we had been unable to get fish seller» 
to come to us. They bore a bad character, and came 
only in times of scaruty,m order that they might Geb 
wwomen and children in exchange for thar fish, Ow 
presence prevented such excha ges in ow neighbou hood, 
and so they caine to us and were glad to have out coh. 
During the afternoon aman biou,ht in lwo or thre 
Kakas (cucumbers), the first fiuits of the new harvest. 
These cucumbers were in form like a vegetable murow, 
but in taste cqual to the best ¢ eumbers om Tinglish hot 
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honses ean produce Tt was perilous food, but we could 
not resist cating it We pard a heavy price for domg so 
by increased diarrhoea, 

January 22 was an eventful day About cleven o’clock 
thy morning tavo of the Makololo, Moloko and Maseka, 
who did not go to Manasomba’s with the Bishop, 
walked quietly into the village, and Moloko said, “When 
we left you a few days since we went towards the Shive, 
not by the way you go, but by anather way, which took 
us wp to the waterfalls. When we were neav the river we 
entered a village in which were Portuguese slave-dealos 
As soon as we showed ourclves there was a cry, “'The 
Tinglish me here.” and the slavcis 1an away, leaving all 
they had behind We took the men, the women, and 
duldien, the cloth, the beads, and the brass, and have 
brought: to you. Do you what you lke with them all’ 

Thoy then fetched ‘all’ in. There were five men in 
slave Jorks, sre women and ten boys; and a cousiderable 
quéntily of barter goods 

We set the men free of they ernel yoke, and told gil 
they were as fice as owselves, that they might return to 
tha friends at once, or go whete they pleased, 

They were Ajawa, aud had been sold by thar own 
people They found plenty of acquaintance aaong ow 
proteges, They said they did not wish to go back to 
their own people, for if they did they might be sold 
again, and they did not care to trust themselves to the 
Manganja, who were tha cnemics ; they would therefore 
be very glad if we would Jet them live with us, for all the 
Ajawa now knew that the Inglish were friends, not 

\ enemies, and tha they had good hearts, 

\ We told them that we were in great distress for want 
jof food, that we could not get sufficient for those then 
“with us, so we could not feed them, but the grown people 

_ might, if they liked, live under our protection, and we 
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would help them all we could until they could help 
themselves, ‘The hitle children it was impossible to 
refuse, so prudential counsels in their case were thrown 
aside, and faith gained the day. We believed God had 
sent them to us, and we trusted to him to enable us to 
feed them. 

We were not mclined to take any of the spoil for our 
selyes, and told the Makololo to keep it. But when U ey 
heard that we were short of cloth they behavul admnably, 
and Moloko said, *Take cloth to buy food for the people 
we have brought you’ Aud so for the sake of these people 
we bonowed fifiy fathoms for their support. 

The men were young and well made, the women, with 
one exception, were also young, and the boys, varying in 
age from six to sixiecn, were Liight lookmg and untelli 
gent. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
thg Bishop and party, to our gicat astonishnient, returned. 
We had mmagined them encamped at the mouth of the 
Ruo, awaiting the arcival of the ‘Pioneer,’ ifs6 haw not 
already arrived They were all suffering more o1 less 
fiom the effects of thar journey, Scudamore was only 
just alive. When he came m he fell on my bed utterly 
exhausted with fever and fat gue. Waller was also much 
exhausted.  Burrup was sulfering, and had suffered all 
through the journey, from dhairheea, and the Bishop uso, 
though he tried to look vigorous and act vigorously, was 
evidently sufferm, from illness and his late exertions 

They had been exposed to almost meessant iain. live y 
streamlet on the journey had become a torent, 11d 
every path a streainlet = Vhey had uot been out of wel 
clothes scarcely an hour since they left 1s. 

They reached Suopa’s village on Chi stmas day. ‘Mare 
they rested and ecleliated the Holy Gomi 01 Sap 
and his fiends said they were sure Chipoke was a (rue nan 
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and regretted very much what Manasomba had done, A 
message was sent to him, but as he did nob make his ap- 
peaance by one o’clock next day the whole party started 
for lus place. The ramwas frightiul, the rivers swollen, and 
it was with great difficulty they could cioss them. Chipoka 
was away when they arrived at Manga, but he returned 
next evenmg. Other chiefs were with him,and » conference 
was held. .Clipoka accounted for his absence by saying 
the rain had hindered hun, a very reasonable excuse, for 
it must have been enough to hinder any less determined 
and rash than Englishmen. Ihs explanations respecting 
lus conduct in sendmg on Procter and Scudamore to 
Manasomba’s were not quite satis! ictory, as if was evident 
he knew the character of that cluef, and that he had been 
before guilty of similar deeds. But he had never injured 
his (Chipoka’s) fricnds, and. so he despatched our brethren 
by Jus place because it was the nearest and best road to 
Yombondira’s. Ife sent his own sons to show to Mana- 
somba that the English were his friends, and he defended 
his sons by saymg they had procured the release of some 
of the beavers, and had not taken any of the spoil, and 
to prove his futhfulness he was willing to help the 
English agains) Maiasomba in any way they pleased. 
Tt was thought wise to give him ciedit for all he said, 
as the Bishop was not 1n a position, even if it had been 
politic, Lo question its truth with any certainty. 

From further statements it appeared that Manasomba 
had been in a great fright for some time, expecting the 
English to come upon him. <A few days after Procter and 
Scudamoie were there he sent down to the Rno for hig 
brother ; they had collected all their men and had 
encamped on the banks of the Rikania, intending to 
defend themselves there against the English, But the 
iains brought sickness upon the people, they ‘wore 
obliged to disperse, and the brother returned to his own 
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village. ‘Then he tried to win Chipoka and other chiels 
to lnsside ; but finding he could not do that,—for one antl 
all refused to ally themselves with him,—he was ling 
in fear and trembling Chipoka and the rest urged an 
immediate attack upon hun, Now that they had broken 
with him they wanted to get rid ofhim altogether, and Chi- 
poka said, ‘Co to hn by mght, while all are asleep, and 
then you can kill all easily? But that was not the mtention 
of the Bishop ; his real objec. was not war but peace, ho 
hoped to bring Maafasomba tc acknowledge his guilt, and 
to sue for pardon, and to submit to whatever penalty the 
English might inflict. So mstead of marching at once 
upon him he resolved to go in scarch of him im the 
morning, and bring him to re ison without violence af he 
could. 

In the morning they started, the Chipoka eohtingent 
being less than was promised, Soon after they crossed 
the, Rikania they saw a large body of men armed with 
bows and arrows coming towards them, who called out 
‘Stop, we wish to have a murando’ (conference), The 
Bishop and party halted, and answered, ‘We wish to 
spcak also ; let your chief and four others come and talk 
with us’ But an inedent occured which effectually 
provented this conference lwo of the Makololo u- 
wisely made a dash at on. of Manasomba’s men who 
was in advance of the main body, thinking to capture 
him in order that the Bishop might use him as mcs 
senger to the rest. They seized him, but he strt zgled 
so vchemently that he got out of ther hands, und Mane 
somba and all his followers took to their heels, aul wn 
towards their village. This was vexing, and nothing now 
remaned to be done but to follow them. When they 
arrived but one man was seen, tnd he immediately dis- 
appeared. The village was dusted  Seuch wis made 
for the stolen property, but only an enrply valisc, e pate 
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of boots, and two cooking pots were found ‘Lhe huts 
Were full of the usuil articles appertaining to the domestic 
life of the Afncans corn wi sin the gokwas (bins), shecp, 
goats, fowls, and ducks im the village; indeed such was 
the haste with whah the village had been left that 
nothing had been removed. The live stock was given to 
the Makololo for food, for they had bee1 badly supplied 
with provisions on the jowney, aid then the village 
was fired. Ina few minutes not a jut 1emaimed of all 
that had composed Manasomba’s village. This was a 
fitting punishment for his offence. No life had been 
taken, and the desti rction of his village was a degradation, 
that would clmg to him through hfe; it was equivalent to 
the brand of the felon in our land. All men would know 
of his offence, and all would hear of lis punishment, and 
evil docts would fear. 

Good people at home, judging of our circumstances by 
those with which they were surrounded in England, eon- 
demued this act as contrary to the spit of love which 
should actuate the Chustian, I will not argue the point 
with them, for if they 1cad tlis simple account of what 
was done, and of the motives which mfluenced us, and 
aro not solisficd that our actions and motives were the 
necessity of our position, I fear no argument I could pro- 
duce would convinee them. As well might they blame 
the punishment of criminals in Ingland as vindictive and 
contrary to the spit of Christianity, as censure us for 
doing that which our knowledge of the country and 
people taught us was most ‘suitable for the suppression 
of crime and the punishment of offenders, 

The whole party returned 10 Clupoke’s. Tad they their 
baggage with them they might have gone on to the Ruo at 
once, but not having 1t they were compelled to retiunn to 
Manga. 

When Chipoka heard that ueithe: Manasomba nor any 
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of his people had been killed, he looked very grave. [I 
would have saved him fiom much disigice thle ¢ ppre- 
hension if the old robber chief and his people had Iron 
sent out of the world; being ahve, he must conciliute 
them, or subinit to retaliation, unless suiliciontly wary to 
keep the fear of us before them eyes. 

Next day, Sunday 29, was anything but a day of 
rest; wild rmmours of war floated about, and kept the 
chicken hearted Manganja 11 state of excited fear, The 
Bishop wanted to resume hs journcy on the next day, 
but Chipoka could give no guides; no one could now 
venture to go near Manasomba or his relatives; not a 
man on that side of the Rikania would venture to cross 
now. And, with the exception of the Bishop, all thought 
it inadvisable to go down to the Iuo by way of 
Tombondira’s. The Bishop thought, and it was after- 
wards shown that he was right, that the fear of the 
Enfghsh would be upon all, and that he might go on 11 
perfect safety, but it was impossible to get the natives 
about him to that opinion, and at being absolutely 
necessary to send Sendamore, who became very ill on this 
day, back to Magomera as soon as possible, he gave way 
to the general opinion and retinned, 

The Ruo appointment had been most unfortunate. 
Upon consultation all thought of the Jand route was 
given up: after all that had hippened, the chstanee and 
difficulties were too great, and the Bishop resolved top o- 
ceed to Chibisa’s, take a canoe, and go down the river to 
Malo, the island at the mouth of the Rus. Tt was 
a gloomy plan at best, but no one could sugees a 
better. Burrup accompanied the Bishop, as he exper te 
his wife, and the Bishop expectd his sisters Bota ware 
strong men, but neither took cme of themselycs; the 
Bishop because he was always ea ig for others, at 
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Burrep because lie failed to understand that he could 
possibly need care. 

They started soon after mid day on the 8rd, the Mako- 
Jolo carrying the baggage. Lt rained heavily before they 
started, and recommenccd soou ater they left, Tho Bishop 
was very sad when he left us, Scudamore, for whom he 
had grcat love, being m so entical a state that Dickinson 
feared for his life. Tle left us with hus blessing, and we 
saw his face no move. 4 

Whilo giving out food, on January 5 it was but a 
litle Thad to giv¢—I missed Akenena, the dumb givl, and 
then it occurred t9 meThad not seen her for several days. 
Under ordmar'y circumstances her disappearance would 
ave caused me nic concern, for she was of eccontric habits, 
and hked to abseit heiself now and then; but she had, 
with almost all others, been il for some time, and looked 
as though she meant to die Afler the Bishop left, I was 
so unwell that Johnson distributed food for me, and thus 
she remained unsought. When I was about again I 
searched for her, and to my grief found her dead in an 
old ‘hut, to which she had gone m order that she meght 
die out of the sight and way of all, Poor child! we were 
very sorry to lose her, for though not full-witted, she was 
kindly affectioncd and of a very grateful disposition. The 
Bishop was very fond of her, and took much pains to 
teach her habits of order and cleanliness, and whenever 
she met him she clapped her hands with joy, and gave 
ulterance to the most pleasing sound she could make, 

On January 7 a light broke through our gloom. We 
lad not expected the pumpkm crop until the end of the 
month, but on this day we bought enough pumpkins to 
last our people for two days They came from a distance, 
our own and our neighbours’ crops were only just in 
flower. These pumpkins saved us from absolute stu va- 
tion. 
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After fluctuating between hfe and death for some tune, 
dear Scudamore rallied a little on the 8th, and dey by day 
recovered strength, to our gicat joy. 

Among our people sickness was on the increase, and 
my Journal al. this time is simply an obitumy. Dickinson 
was unremitting in his attentions to the sick, and con- 
stantly employed in devising means to betfer their con- 
dition; but a sickly scason, a pestilential locality,:and 
genni starvation, prgved too much for him, Que alte: 
another, the weak and the young died ; for, though the 
pumpkins saved us fiom death by starvation, they could 
not save us from the effects of previous privations. 

On January 22 I wiote, ‘Death and sickness still busy 
among us.’ We lost children by death daily, Our litle 
‘band of hope’ was gradually wasting away And, wide 
God, it was entirely owing to Dickinson that we Mis- 
sionaries did not die also. Thad dysentery again, and 
allfat one time or the other, became neatly as ill as my- 
self, Anything mote truly wietched than our condition 
at, this period cannot be possibly imagmed. We were 
without suitable medicine im many eases, and had no 
wine, brandy, or flour. Pumplins, and cucumbers, with 
small piece of goat daily, constituted om food We had 
a fow ting of preserved meat, but these wore kept for 
cases of pressmg need in sickness. We strove b avly 
against the state of things besetting us, and, miserable as 
our condition was, it was not without its consolaliony— 
as the following wall show. 

On the 27th we were suprised to find a mumber of 
strange men, unarmed, siting in frort of ou stuivr, 
desiring to speak with us. They were A‘awa, and Uhey 
came into Magomera during the meht for fiar of the 
Manganja; but they did not tew to put ther lives * 0 
our hands. Upon ow enquning into the erse of their 
coming to us, they said— 
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‘Our chiefs have sent us to ask yor t) let them and 
their people come and live nem you. We know you ate 
not enemies, for we see ow people liviig will you as 
friends ‘They tell us, that when the slave dealer was 
taking them out of the countiy you freed, them, when 
they are hungry you feed them, when thcy aie niked you 
clothe them, when they ae» ck you give them mediene, 
and when they dis you bury them. An enemy never 
docs that. We wish to live at peace with the Mangayja. 
We are now tired of war, and want to sow and to reap ; 
bui’ the Manganja will not Iet us live at peace, they will 
not Iet us make gaidens, they will have war, and so we 
should lke to come and live near you, then we should 
have peace, for all would know we were your fricnds,’ 

Ithuk this is a proof. if any were needed, that our 
proceediigs agamst the Ajawa were uot calculated to 
make them ineconcilably our cnemucs, as many pu 
posed. 

We had no power to grant the request of these men, 
for Chigunda woull not consent to their coming near 
him, as lus own fears would keep lim in a state of per 
petual terror, and his firends would regard him as a traitor 
to the national sulety ; but we assured them of our friendly 
feeling, and promised when our chief (the Bishop) 1¢ 
turned, we would do all we could to make them and 
the Manganja friends, as we washed both well, and would 
try and do both good. 

The woman who acted as guide,was one of those 
brought to us by Zomba, and she beg eged hard that she 
and her husbanc, a fine, stalwart, honest-looking Jellow, 
named Chimlolo, and their child, might stay with us, and 
said the Bishop had promised that if she came back with 
her husband she might remain. We knew this was the 
ease, and we granted her request, and never regretted 11, 
fo. Chimlolo proved a most trustworthy and excellent 
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man She was a handsome woman, despite the 1 1 2, 
and modest and well behaved at all t mcs. 

The otheis went away at night, bemg aliaid to piss 
though Manganja country duume the day. ‘The implicit 
trust these men had in us was very gratifying Wehox«d 
their interview with us would lead to happiest sues No 
other circumstance, since om arrival m the land, gave us 
so much satisfaction and pleasine 

One other circumstance I will record ag a proof, and 
we had many other, proofs daily, that ow labour among 
the Manganja was not in vam. 

Ndoka, whose history has been given, eaucalell himsell 
by maurymng a women some years older than hmisell. 
This woman was released fiom the slavers She wis a 
widow, her fist husband having been IiHed just belo e 
she was sold as a slave, and when sho was sold, she was 
sold away from her htile cluld, a git] about two years ole. 
Foy some time she cor ld lean nothing of her child, but 
ab last she heard that a Manganja mw named Kankad , 
who lived about aime away f om ow Siition, had luely 
bought it for three baskets of corn, We kiew this ii 
Tle was a Iig boncd, knotty bowed, savage looking {cl 
low, and boie no good craiae ay, for he had been Guilty 
of several decds of violence, 1 was said, ard was 3c 1¢ 
rally feared We set to Kank di, nd tod ha to come 
to us on the next day, and brng tieehuld woilin le 
came, armed with his bow and potoncd wows, and hs 
old mothe: came also, and she sroug]) the chile wi a 
The child was a pretty little th ng, m edod conc ion, a ¢ 
had evidently been well supplcd wil. food, 

As soon as he fully undestood ou ob’at wacae 3 
for him, Wankadi assumed an inso cntt tc, a Sooke 
out boldly and defiantly, the ci ld was hs, lea ¢ 
Tle had gone down to Socles v lage, wae e he sin 
man who said he w shed to sell her fo ood Te adn 

x 
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wile, he had no child, he wanted a g1 | to glow up in his 
hut to grind corn for im, and {ctch his water ; and so he 
brought the man to his hut, and gave him three lage 
baskets of corn for ile child. The cluld was Ins, 
and if the Cnghsh wanted her, they must buy hei as 
he Tad bought her; and he did not care to let the child 
go at all 

Kankadi had been with us wm all our expeditions; he 
nad agiecd to tle comutio is p Opuscd by us before we con 
sented to ud the Mangarya against thé Ajawa—conditions 
wluck made it a ciime for all there, and all wiom they 
represented, to buy or scll man, woman, or child again— 
and the chiefs had promised to push the criminal So we 
desned Kankach to follow us down to Chigunda — Chi 
gunda, staice is return fiom Manasomba’s, had been ill, 
and we found hm outside lis hut, surrounded by his 
wives, and submitt ng to the operation of cupping. IIe 
had been taking our medicines, but did not give .up 
lis own 1¢ nedics, and cupp"ng is most popular for many 
sicknesses among the Mangan. A young man ofliciatcd. 
We made a slight meision with a native razor just above 
the mstep, and then produced a goat's hoin, the root end of 
which he dipped mto water and placed over the wound. 
The top of the hon was cut off, and he applied his mouth 
to the’onfie, sucked away unt] he had exhausted the 
air fiom the horn, und kept out the air by stoppmg up the 
hole with wax. Tie horn stuck fast to the foot. Wile 
this was bomg done, Wilham declared to Chigunda the 
particulais of the ase between us and Kankadt.  Chi- 
gunda was not so fluent of specch as usual. To pansed 
some lime before he made any remark, and when ho did 
speak, his speech was destitute of the fie aud force which 
generally marked his pronouncements What he said 
amounted to this: 

‘T have never bioken my promise. I have not bot ght 
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or sold people; Ihave been faithful to my word, and will 
always be faithful, I knew nothing of what Kankadi had 
done, and if Thad I could do nothing, for though Kan 
kadi lives near me Tam not his chicf he comes fiom a 
long distance and is a sttanger. I have no power, 
therefore, to make lum give the child to its mother, or to 
punsh him. If I were to do s0, my friends world go 
away; I should be left alone. I think he ought to give 
up the child. All that the Inglish have saul and done is 
quite right. All that Kankadi 1s said and done is quite 
wrong, Let the English do as they please; they will 
be sure to do right. Poor Chigunda! Tfe was a mouse 
of aman, and a powerless cluef, and was afraid of Kankadh, 
who did not seem in the least viaid of hm, We then 
asked Kankadiif he had anything more to say. No, he had 
nothing more to sy. ‘The child was his, and he meant to 
keep it We told him that the clild was not his, but ils 
mether’s, and that he must at once give it 1p to its mother, 
and pay a fine for having broken the covenant he had 
made with us. On hearing this, the expression of Kin- 
kad)’s face was drabolical; 1 looked like murder; and ie 
relieved jis hot wrath by fieecly plucking up the tt {ts of 
grass around him, and at last sad: “This a he! LT never 
promised nol to buy a slave, All T promised was nob 0 
sell to the slavers. I have noi done that, and 1 have 
done no wrong. I bought the Jild for myself wth my 
own corn 1 will not give her up. The Taglei ae 
strong ; let them take her, but 

What the ‘but’? meant Wilham corld not say, that 
meant misclicf was certain, fer in ]"s wh co )¢ 
looked like Cam, and I think he fel Lhe Gor he 
fingered his bowstring spitefully, as (otf he would ke 
to twang an arrow 1 to the heuts of some o is 

The attempt to Influence this man for jood seawd 
hopeless for a tine We nigit hwe then t oc | 


x2 
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fiom him by oree, nd d ve routol boy lege, but 
that we did wt w's1 to dy, we w sied to cevclope sor ig 
better feelmg m the man; and though was hope ess of 
being then able to doit, Walle’ was not, Te pretured to 
him tle sorrow of the poo motie, e heat yeas 
for her Inttle onc, and trembhn, with unaety for fear at 
would not be returned to her, he told hin of the sorrow 
dcsol tug the heats of many .or mothers in that bond, 
though thae children bews sola co. them Aad wi ie 
he spoke m this way a better s>iit Game over tie man, 
hus face assumed a milder expression, he ecased to speak 
o1 behave insolently , and when Walle said + ‘Supposing 
you had a child, and ut was stolen and sold away fiom 
you, wot d you net think tt very cruel, very wicked of 
those wl o took t, from your Would not your heart feel 
as solly as this poor mother’s here?’ an expression of 
per. passed over the man’s fcatures Te did not reply for 
some moments ; he ras inuch agitated ; but at last he saic, 
and whale he smd at he was ahnost choking with emotion : 
‘lt w true L should tod it 1 should lecl it reve, ley 
mg tus haid over hts heart, ‘and my heart telly me a 3s 
aciucl th ig to take the chidicn fiom the mother ‘Take 
the child, give at to the mother ; 1 willkeop it no longer 
I don’t want anything, for her, 1 give her up freely’ And 
the child was given to its mot ier. 

And this man belonged to that race which we, mo 
moular egotism, aro regarding as of an anterior creation 
to ourselves, or at east bianced with such an indelible 
degiadation as to be fit only to be the life long slaves of the 
superior famihes of man. No people have been mou-e 
mrstepresented, because none have been more m sused, 
than the Afmcans. We made merchandise of them, we 
ticated them as ercatures without souls, we kept them 11 
a state of life long debasing servitude, we did our best to 
degrade them to the condition of the biutes that perish , 
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and now that we no loigct crn do thal, we oon bose 
we have deaiaded, and sy, § Behold the objects o you 
mistaken plulanthiooy  b utcs, nob men 1 clay iable 
and vile!’ and to suoport ths, popecnd ico cs de 
lating the Word of God alc, thit God iis not mace of 
one blood all the nations of he carth. 

With the mont of Vebteary came ii the new cor; 
and though sickness a d death still eontimted ac ive 
among our people, hnaiger ceased, and the cficels o 
plenty upon the famising were pleasii to beiok 
Apphtations for petmssion to dance duing the moonl 2 if 
nights were flequent, and we we e too tiankful for bie 
change in ou alfaiis t) refuse. Tndeec fie no’sy acon) 
pantments of the dance, alter our long period of s cat 
sadness, only bioken by the suopressed ey of ©), 
(unger), and the wail of deatl, were really music to on 
cars, 


ae lays acid Pra SANA 
whe 
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CHAPTER X11. 
DEA OP BISHOP MACKLNZIL AND REY. W DG W BURRUP 


Wr had been for some tame very uneasy at the protracted 
absence of the Bishop and Burryp. ‘They had been away 
nearly six weeks. We knew that their supplies, unless 
they had met with Ti Livmgstone, would be exhausted, 
and along sojourn at Malo, one of the most pestiferous 
parts of the whole valley of the Shne, filled us with erucl 
anaicty, Jb was little we could take to thei from our 
stores, for we had scarcely anything but green corn mid 
pumpkin, and our stock of barter goods was all but ex 
hausted, But it was impossible to sit still any longer 
without making an eflort to gam information of them, 
and we resolved, in the event of the not returning within 
aweek, to sencl some of our party down the river to them. 
But before the week passed we knew all, We knew tha 
our own large hearted, single minded, most charitable 
Bishop and brother was dead ! 

We were at dinner on the 14th, talking about the 
arrangements we hid better make for going down ihe 
river, when Zomba, one of the Makololo, appeaied before 
us is manner was consiramed, he Ieoked like a bearer 
‘of evil tidings. We enquired alter the Bishop, and he hid 
his face in his hands, We were gicatly shocked, for the 
man’s expressive action told us better than words could 
do of our great loss. We were for the moment stunued, 
unable to think or feel. At last some one desired Zomba 
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to tell us what he 1eally meant, and he then said, ‘Wala 
Wafa !’ (He is dead ! he 1s dead !) : 

He then told us that Burrup, very ill, and can’ed 01 
men’s shoulders, was close at hand. No men coulc [ave 
been more grief smitten than we, But we wore ealled 
upon to act, and Dickinson and I, taking our las dhop of 
wine with us, went forth to meet Burrup We missed 
him, he having been brought up by another path; bu whet 
we retumed we saw how much he had suflered, far mare 
than he knew, e'was onc of those men who never k iow 
what they are suffering until laid low. Me was bul a 
wreck of what he was when he joined us, and then D ck 
inson sad he was but a shadow of hunself when he ct 
England. Naturally he was one of the strongest ome 
He was not able to give us any connected account af whit 
had taken place since he and he B'shop left Milome a, 
but, from statements made al various times, Ht <p oceare 
that they experienced great difficulty in gett g down { 
Chibisa’s: the mountain sireams were swo lon by foe any 
rains to such an extent that they had to wa hou $ belo ¢ 
they could ford them. They were 11 wet Clothes n'p) 
and day fiom the ime they left Magorica atl t cy 
reached the Shire On the sixth day afta lavas tt 
is, on the 8th of Jimmary lava, wi sore dil 
procured a canoe, the Bshop and Bomuo, with Zorb , 
Charley, and Sescho, three of the Makolol, left Ganbisa’y 
fo. Malo. Their progress down the river was apic  t 
first mght they slept al Ciickwaba Nex day the ¢ ws, 
greatly overladen, was very difficult to rite Ue 
Makololo, wih {'e¢ cacepion of Sescre, woe ny.) 
canoe men They hal ed as the sui went cowral oy 
lage in the Elephant Marsh, bolo 9 1 i 
Magale. At this place the mos) fos and every tle 
nsech abominaVo rv were so ume Syd C1 yee 
so much, that all but fhe Bsiop wsicd © yo ta 
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village a short d stance lower down the river. Unwilling 
to oppose his opmion aga nst the poss ble co nlo tof is 
companions, the Bishop conse wed. to the removal, and the 
baggage Was 1ep wked and stowed in the canoe, Dhak 
ness came on before they could reach the place they 
sought. “he S ie ret s pat is broken nto scveral 
channels They missed the mair st cun, aid the © noe 
was drawn into a side curreit and evenly upset. 
The water was nat more than fow feet deep, but Uns 
accident was productive of most sciiols conseqitences, 
Everything in the cimoe went in o the wate’ Guus were 
made useless by loss of ammunition, tea and coffee so 
damaged as io be worthless, bul, worst of all, the medic nes, 
which had been carefully selected and plet talul y supplied 
vy Diek'nson, with aview o he emer eneres of tre river, 
were utterly dest cyed — Suriup los the vilise cor ud ng 
his change of clothing, tle Malkololo lost ther 1 tle all 
For an how they were in the river (shing up then thitgs, 
aad piti.ig tre canoe fo 1g as, wim tc wet clothes 
they slept11 the eitoe tial n olf 

Retin for ficsh suo shes they could not they were 
more than a hundred ales fom Magomeia; the return 
journey would oectypy many days Tt was then the LOth 
of Jama y, Dr Tiv nestor hac nade tiinnoeriuve — t 
we should meet Tinat Malo othe Ist. he Bslop ex 
pected he would be ii patieitly we Une lcita tive , $0 
next mormng they pushed on for Malo, their clothes 
drying on them as they weil, ard artived these soon alter 
midday. To ther great dis > .0intme it, I. Lv igs one 
was nottiere. ‘TLiey were told, ridece, that bie VP once’? 
had passed by only a few days before; and D Tiv'ng- 
stone has expressed stn prise that the Bishop, on recen ing 

us ell gence, did not follow the sl p Possibly he 
mizht have done so, had he the: kiow: for ceria. (11 
it wis only five days siree the ‘Pioneer’? nd yissed, butt 
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with that indistanctness common to the African computation 
of tine, he could not tell whether the few days spoken of 
might not be two o1 three weeks Besides, really 14 was use 
less to follow the ‘ Pioneer’ with the vicw of overtaking her, 
as below Malo the difficulties of the river cease, and she 
would steam down to the coast al the rate of fifty o1 more 
miles a day ‘Lhe Bishop coull do no other than he did, 
seeing Dr. Livingstone left no lctter of instrnetions for hyn 
on the island as he passed by. So he wanted daily and 
homly expecting the antivil of the *Pioncer :’ and so 
he died 

Malo is about three cquarters of a mle m length and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and then contamed about five 
hindicd inhabitants. Ch kanza, the duel, was hospitable, 
and placed a hut at the Brhop’s disposal Fowl, eggs, 
meal and beans were to be had m the island m abund 
ance, $0 food was not needed But when the excitement 
of the long journeys and events of the previous month 
passed off, then 1 was apparcnt t' at Vie Bishop and Bur 
rm) were very il. The Bishop’s energy of body failed, 
he took no exererse, would 5411 the hut all day, and 
he was occasionally nuch d sicssed by the d theultics m 
which he was placed Uhouh the inability of Dr. L ving 
stone to bring stores tp to Ch bisv’s, aad the failure of the 
Jand rou.e fiom the Ruo to Magomea Le several times 
spoke as though he thought that these diffict ties and our 
own incapacity to kecp up a reg i + conmm mation with 
the Cape, would prove fatal to the Mission ‘There seemed 
no possibilty of getting the Iadies and the stores from 
Malo when they artived, unless the ‘Pioneer’ could give 
him help ; and of that, knowing as he did the many cares 
pressmg on Dr. Livingstone, he had but litle hope Te 
was, however, longing lor the atrial of Ins sisters, and 
once sad o Burrup he thought it would bieak his heart if 
they did not now come Tle was, without doubt, feeling, 
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and greatly fecli g, the need of the support and con 

fort their presence and sympathy would be to him Te 
used to rgjoice in the thought of the pleasure they would 
expeuicnee when they saw how God hid favowed the 
Mission by giving into our chaige so many children to 
train up in Is fea and love; and T had many a time 
pictured to myself his face more than ever rachant with 
happy ufection as 1¢ introduced them to the people among 
whom he and they had cast then lot | But, in wishing for 
his sisters at that paiticular moment, he was evidently 
hoping against hope that all would be well, and that they 
would get up to Magomera without much discomfort 
Ue was one of the most hopeful of men = This feature in 
his chavacter often led him to overlook many things in 
which a less hopeful man would see the germ of much 
future discomfort ; but it was very pleasant to be asso 

ciated with him; for if his hopefulness brought upon you 
a httle inconvemence now and then, it carried you sa ély 
over an ltitnde of d' Pent ies that # more cantious man 
would have stumbled at It was this very hopefulness, 
coupled with an cntire absence of selfish fecling, which 
made him appear neghgent of his own personal comfort 

It was not cavelegncae bub the result of an ever present 
feeling that all would be well, which led lim to spare 
all but himself Tlus was manifested in every act on 
of his hfe, even the most tuvial. I used io be appre iene 
sive that tug woull eventually lead hum mito trouble and 
danger from whenze there would be no esenpe, and ver 

tured to tell him so, but his reply silenced me Could 1 
see how he could act otherwise? T couid we; fo all 
that he did was so sanctified by the spint wh ch s1ompted 
the doing, that ycu could not have him do diffure itly 
You could only do ashe did trust hat all would be well 
But had he been Jess hopeful ind as ¢ reful of Limself 
as possible, his position on Malo could not have been 
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avoided It was the necessity of the circumstances which 
had beset us ever since we approached the mouth of the 
Zambest. Tvom the first, our man difficulty—viz. want of 
communication with the sca was present to the minds of 
all; but the excitement of coming into a strange country, 
nid the extraordinary events which followed, led us not 
to trouble muich about it For some time at least we 
thought the ‘Pioneer’ would ke able to help us, but Dr. 
Livingstone’s letter to the Bishop at Magomera made clear 
to us the exact nature of ow position, and we all saw it 
to be a grave one, Thuis had, as I said, a very depressmg 
effect upon the Bishop Still he had not made up his 
mind to write home for a slup when he left us ; but when 
at Malo, and brought face to face ag he was there with 
the inconvemences arising Jrom want of means of trans 
port, he wrote a letter, since published, to the Boat Clubs 
of the Universitics of Osford and Cambridge, begging 
thefn by prompt and special contmbutions to supply and 
keep np a steam launch for the Mission In doing this, he 
did all that could have been done; had he written 
it carlier, 1b would not have reached home carher, for it 
was among the first year’s commuucations fom the Shire. 

Poor Burrup coul give us but scant information 10 
specting the last hours of the Bishop on earth, 

It was evident that the longa they were on the island 
the worse in health they became. Diaashoea increased, 
and fever came upon them, upon the Bishop most severely. 
They had no remedies, nothing 1o lessen the violence of 
the disease ; the Bishop’s physical foree was so abated that 
he could scarecly get out of the hut On vie 24th, he 
was incapable of collected conversation ; his mud wan- 
dered ; but cven then the one thing present to it was the 
Mission; he spoke of that repeatedly. At one tune his 
difficulties appeared overwhelming, at another he had sur 
mounted them all, and sisters and stores were all at Ma- 
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gomera—to him a haven of sally LPiom the 25th to 
the dlst, the day of his death, the fever mei cased to such 
an extent that he was unable to utter a smgle word; and, 
dur ng the last five days of us life, he lay msensible. 

The natives have a dicad of anyone, espeually a 
strange , dyiig t1 then huts, and, setting aside the st per- 
stitious feeling, 1b 15 a 2 eat loss to them, ag the hut after 
a death is closed for three yeais; so when Chikanza knew 
thut the Bishop was dying, he begged | ¢ might be 1¢ noved 
to another hut, to one less necdf{ul to Chikanze h mscli. 
It was fiom no all fecling that Ci kanza destred this, it 
was but the ‘custom of Jus count:y, and, heathen though 
he was, he had shown ‘no little 1 osp'tality.’ 

In all the watchiigs ¢nd req ti emer ts of the Bis r0p’s 
position ding tire last days of hs Ife, the Makololo 
behaved ad nuably, the’: attentions were unwea id, and 
then guef, whe he was no more, gieat. 

Tt was dung (12 aflernoon of the 31st that the Bishop 
died. As soon as his death was know.1, Chikanza was 
anxious for the immediate interment of the bady. Tbe 
heve it was a superstitious fear, not real want of feel ne, 
wluch produced this anxiety. ‘he Makololo also wished 
i, and with them it was ceilamly from no lack of affec.ion 
Burrup then consented, and he and they went over the viver 
to the noth bink of the Shi ¢, and, clear ig away tie 
bush from asecluded place, dug a grave Tt was dark 
before the body could be lowered iito the iow d, too 
dark for Buirup to read the Burl Saviec, bub he said 
all that he could remember. And tiere, on tie banks of 
the Shire, away (rom all bus the veatien to whom he de 
voted Ins Ife, m ‘swe and ceitain hope of a joyful 
resuuieetion, yess what was the soul’s tabernacle of 
* Caarles Piedei ck Mackenzie, the frst B’shop of the 
Gential Afviean M ssion 

A wasted Tle say some A wasted Hfe? Not a 
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speaketh,’ and the record of hs hile 
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lake Abck the bemg dead yet 


and death, I verily 







believe, will insp1 e hund cs to follow Ins example, to 
do and darc, to sacrifice all, all that ts world counts most 
estimable, for the glory of God and the good of inan 

Tn thinking of his great capac ty and exalted character, 


lus ardent love and sunple faith, it is 
thrik hts proper sphere was horic 
needed at home, and never more so 


natu‘al for men to 
That such as he are 
than now, none can 


doubt, and the need wll increase until the Inglish Church 
becomes really a Missionary Cliuich; until there* pre- 
vails11 the Church to a greater extent than now that 


sell sacuificing spuit which disdams 


io make a sacnfice 
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unto the Loid our God, in foreign lands, of that which 
costs us nothing 

Burrup said Lut little of his own swllerings, and, inde 
pendent of thedistress of mind he must have endured dt rig 
the last days of the Bishop’s life, he had himself suflered 
much; he was cnly not dead when he came back to us 

After the Bishop's death, Buriup resolved to 1etutn to 
Magomaia The river was full of water, the cimrent very 
suiong, and the Makololo were anxious to retutn by land 
But to this he was not willing to consent, as he was under 
an engagement to restore the canoe to ils owners So, on 
Februm y 2, they re embarked and tried to ascend the river. 
Por thiee days they laboured, but made so little progiess 
that the Makololo declaed it was useless trying any 
longer; and so the canoc was left in the care of some 
natives, aid they resumed thei journey along t o 
bank of the uver. Burrup was so weak that he fell down 
repcatedly on the road during the thice days they were 
getting to Chabisy’s. Nothing but lus stiong will kept han 
going But when at Chudisa’s that will could no longer sits 
tart hin, lis brevkdown was complete. During his two 
days’ stay at Chibisa’s, ihe Makololo were incessant 1m. 
thei acts of kindness ; indeed, he had met with unvarying 
kindness fiom the natives all along the road. Mankokwe, 
the Rundo, though whose village he passcd, conducted 
him lumsel( to the next halting-place.  Fuding he could 
walk no farther, t 1e Makololo and Ghibisians made a palan- 
quin of wood, and carried hnn up to Magomeia. This was 
done without promise of reward, and without hope of rc- 
ward, Moloko, when he left, Cadng be had no clot, held 
outsome, and said, with much fecling, “Tere, Busiup, take 
this cloth to buy food on the 10ad home’ The death of 
the Lishop we felt to be a severe blow, not only to 
us, the Missionwies, but to the Mission itself The 
prospects of the Mission, I could not doubt, would be 
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materially altered by that one death: whatever its futwre 
might be, it would henceforward be different in many 
respects both as to its woiking and. constitution. 

After Evening Piayei on the 14th, Procter said that 
before the Bishop went away he entrusted a paper to lim, 
which he deswed him to read to the members of the Mis- 
sion m the event of lus death. It was as Will. That part 
ol the Will which related to the government of the Mission 
caprossed &@ wish that the members of the Missin would 
‘act under the teniporary headslup of the senior priest 
acting with the advice of the other priests; ov if there 
be no priests the senor deacon ; or if there be no deacon 
the semor layman, acting with the advice of the others 
of their own degice respectively.’ Procter therefo.e be 
came, pro tem., our head. It was a tryimg and an unex 
pected position for him, and it was a tying and unexpected 
position for all of us. We did om best to strengthen his 
hands, and to keep among us ‘the umty of the spint in 
the bond of peace,’ and I believe we succeeded. 

Tn discussing our position, it seemed to us, at that time, 
advisable to send one of out body to the Cape, if not to 
England = We did not then know that we could commu 
nicate with the coast again for at Jeast a year, The difi- 
culty was to gel away. We did nol know the temper of the 
Portuguese towaids us, and Di, Tivingstone had strongly 
advised 1s to have no communication whatever wath 
them , but wo felt Utal our position needed extraordinary 
effort, and we determined that, other means failmg us, 
one of us should go to Senna, and from thence to the 
coast, where it was hoped a man of war might be met 
with, . 

The first thing that claimed our attention after we 1¢- 
ecived the news of the Bishop’s death, was the condition 
of our people. We never intended that they should 
remain dependent on us At first, they had not the means 
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to suppott themselves, and so we {ud then, and they 
worked for us in return; but now most of them had their 
own gardens, the fist crops were ready to be gathered, 
and so we assembied them and told them that the time was 
come whien all but the sick and the childien must feed 
themselves, If they worked for us we should pay them for 
thew labour in cloth None were cast down at this an- 
nouncement, none wished to leave us Some of the women. 
who had no huskands had but very mciletent gardens ; 
that, we told them, was thei own fault af they had not 
enough food they must work dor 1, and the Manganja about 
Magomera would be zlad to employ them m their gardens 
Damanjt and Lonkola made specches, in which, on behalf 
of themselves and brethren, they piofessed cternal friend 
ship for the Inglish, decluing, somewhat in the language 
of Ruth, that wheie we went they would go, and that our 
people should be their people. Purther they did not say, 
but we hoped the time would come when those very men 
would be able to finish the sentence by s tying, ‘and your 
God shall be our God.’ They said we were their fathers, 
for when they weie dead we had given them life, set them 
free, and they desired nothmg better than to live and die 
with those who had been such great friends to them. 
They spoke in fee ng terms of the Bishop, and said, when 
he died there went from them the chief with the sweetest 
heart on earth 

Al this time, uotling could look more hopefil than the 
condition of the country ‘The crops were yielding more 
than a hundredfold—with the chimanga (Ind an coun) it 
was @ thousandfold Our English wheat dd not do well. 
Tn ignorance of th scasons, we sowed it too early, end so 
at had the full force of the tropical rains t pon it; bul ile 
barley and oais flourished. 

livery c1iangement that could be made for the he lth 
of the place was ade The sick were removed toe sepa 
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rate huts outside the village. The dormitory was filted up 
and kept exclusively for the healthy children; cach child 
had its own bamboo bedstcad, instzad of lying on the 
ground and budding together like pigs; and Clarke, 
who proved a most valuable man, fitted himself up a 
berth in the dormitory, and had the general super 
intendence. ‘ 

Day after day passed and there was no improvement in 
poor Burrup’s health On the 21st his condition excited 
our greatest fears; we did not think him in immediate 
danger of death, but he was so ill thit we thought his ul- 
timate recovery very unlikely. 18 was evidently failing, but 
he was far from conscious of his danger: only once it be 
came apparent that he knew how very ill he was, and that 
occurred on the day before he dhed ; finding himself at the 
moment too weak to get up from his chair to fetch some 
thing he needed, as T handed xt to him, he said, ‘If I don’t 
soon get rid of this diarrhaa, I think it will go hard with 
me, But he shortly afterwards exyresséd Ins conviction 
that the vitality of his constitution and strength of body 
would bring him through ; it might have done, could we 
at first have given him the assistance he so greatly needed 
_-wine and brandy and nourishing food—but he never 
complained; he had the fortitude of a hero and the 
faith, of a martyr. 

On the morning of his death, February 22, he was up by 
six o'clock, walked across the village, and called to John- 
son to get him some coffee; he drank two cups, and al- 
most immediately aflerwards fell back on his bed msen-" 
sible, lis death-struggle continued till a quarter to eleven 
Aat + he never recovered consciousness, 

We buried him at the bottom of our village, within the 
enclosure marked out for the Church. It was on Sunday, 
February 23rd, immediately after the celebration of the 
Tloly Communion; and we were able to give him a more 
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{ulting interment than had been possible for the Bishop. 
Johnson, whosc capabilities seemed endless, made a good 
coffin ont of bamboo; Waller; Dickinson, Clarke and 
Adams, carticd the body to tlic grave ; Procter, Scudamore 
and the rest of the party followed, and,asI took the service, 
T walked m front. The natives stood around preserving a 
mournful silence ; it was a sad duty, aad the most dificult 
Thad ever undertaken. It is dowotless an ill expression of 
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affection to be sorry at heart at the death of those who 
‘die in the Lord, but nature must and will have ils 
way on such occasions; and our own soriow was inten- 
sified by the thought of the gricf that was in store for 
the young wife, who, with the Bishop’s sisters, might 
be close at ‘hand, ignorant of the bereavement she had 
sustained, 

‘This probable artival of the ladies was a great cause of 
anxiety to us; under happiest circumstances their presence 
would have been, at so carly a period in the history of 
the Mission, a mistake, a great mistake, involving them 
and us in much trouble, even though they found those to 
whom they came alive. Only men, capable of doing and 
endwmg much, could hope to stand agatnst the difficulties- 
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arising in the pioncer work of such a Mission as ows. Tn 
course of time, when order had been estaklshed, security 
ensured, and comfort obtained, ladies would be of greatest 
use, I have not the slightest. doubt. The presence of a 
Christian lady among these poor Afiican women would 
be a leaven that would sp ead far and near, and accom 

plish great good, but ab first they would but paralyse the 
efforts of others Of course we had to chscover all this 
from. the circumstances which beset us We could not 
comprehend the difficulties we had to cncounter until 
they came. Bishop Mackenzie did not write for hus sis 

ters until he was told that he might safely do so by Dr. 
Livingstone, who expected his wife to join ium, and for 
whom we purposed building a house at our Station 

Mr, Burrup arnved at the Station on November 19 ; 
and died on February 21 He was with us not more 
than three months, the greater part of which time he 
was away from the Station, so he had lout litle oppor 
tunity of joming in our work, neither had we who re 
mained at home much of his society ; he was, therefore, 
to us alinost a stranger. 

LT have not mentioned Bmawe lately, but that is not be- 
cause we were able to 1id ourselves of lnm, he frequently 
came with a complaint against the Ajawa He had no 
cause of offence againsl them=himeelf, but he constituted 
himself their accuser gencral, and repeatedly came to us 
with men who professed to have been injured by them. 
On February 19 he came to claim om aid against 
Joi, who, he said, was robbmg certain friends of his, and 
we told lim to go away and to come to us no more with 
his complaints, for we had done all we mtended to do for 
the Manganja against the Ajawa ; that the Manganja had 
peace now, and it would be their own fault if they did 
notkeepit, ‘This did not atall satisfy him ; he went away, 


but said he should come again and bring his friends with 
¥2 
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him, perhaps we would listen to them. And on the 28th 

. he came again, and brought his friends with him—four or 
five chiefs—tw of them trom the Ku Jireka distuct, which 
hes towards the Upper Shire Of course, upon the testi- 
mony of these worthie, no other Ajawa chiel equalled 
Joi in ferocity and bad deeds; but we knew something of 
the cause of dispute between the Manganja and Joi, and 
were sure that whatever vhey sullaca o: anight suffer 
from him, they had brought upon themselves; they had 
stolen some of his people, lus sister among them, and sol 
them to the slavers, to the companions of those very men 
whom the Makololo had frightened away. So we told 
Barwe we knew all that he could tell us about Joi, that the 
Manganja had provoked ther own troubles, and that it 
was wrong in him to come to us so often, and to give his 
brother chiefs such useless trouble. Upon this he lost his 
temper, and said— 

‘Ah! Chigunda is not here; you do what he asks you ; 
if he said go, you would go against Joi.’ 

Whereupon we looked very fierce; and Barwe looked 
very small and slunk away. 

Clugunda had been il for some time, Previous to his ill- 
ness, and the Bishop’s death, he used frequently to visil tis, 
and, as a matter of course, there was always a place at lable 
for lum. Tle began to eat like a civilised creature, using 
knife and fork dexterously. The Bishop was very fond of 
hm, and, despite the weakness of his character, there was 
much to like mhim, At table he and the Bishop used 
to laugh and chatter together like dearest friends, The 
Bishop had the power of drawing him out in a mast 
amusing and edifying way, On March 8 Chigunda visited 
us for the first time smce the Bishop's death, and he ap- 
peared to feel keenly the absence of the Bishop, who had 
formerly received and welcomed hin Iie sat down, and 
looked ail round at us; then he looked at Procter, who 
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gat where the Bishop used to sit, and then at the vacant 
places at table, and sighed. It 1s not Manganja etiquette 
to speak of the dead, so he said nothing ; but he was 
very subdued, and we had no disposition to disperse his 
sadness. 

On the morning of March 6, the three men that 
had been Ieft in Manasomba’s hands retuned; he of 
his own accord sent them home. From their state 
ment it appeared that he was living in continual tear: 
his old allies had ‘forsaken him, he had no friends, his 
pumshment for his treachery was complete. So without 
taking life, a bad man had been punished, law vindicated, 

_and those who had been made captive vestored to thew 
friends, 

Our expectation of the arrival of the ladies was not 
unfounded, for on the mormmng of the 8th, Masaka, one of 
the Makololo, brought us up letters from England, and 
also a note from Dr. Kirk, stating that Miss Mackenzie and 
Mrs. Buwrup were at Chibisa’s—o which place they had 
been brought in a boat by Captain Wilson, of IMS. 
‘Gorgon, and that he (Dr Kuk) and Captain Wilson. 
had intended to come up to Us, but were lymg at 
Soche’s il of fever, and without medicines, Upon this 
information, Scuclamore, ‘Waller, and inysell immediately 
started 10 their rehef, Scudamore pi oposed gomg on at 
once to sce Miss Mackenzie, who had been apprised 
of her brother's death, and to acquaint Mrs. Burrup 
of her great loss, Burrup’s death not bemg known at 
Chibise’s. 

‘We reached Soche’s about half-past. one o'clock on the 
10th, and to our surprise found Dr. Kirk and Captain 
Wilson, who had part of the boat’s evew wilh them, 
making preparations to return to the Shire We sent off 
a messenger to Magomera al once, to bring down to the 
river all lettcis and papers for England 
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Captain Wileon had good reason for this speedy return, 
a8 will appear when I tiace the cause of his presence 
among us. 

Tlis ship, while ciwsing on the cast coast, put into Mo- 
zumbique for supplies; these he did not find, but he found 
the ‘Tetty Telen? the bug which had on boaid a new 
steamer for Dr. Lavingstonc (the ‘Lady Nyassa’), Mrs, 
Livingstone, the Rev. J. Stewart, wao had been sont 
out by the Scotch Free Kark to spy out the land pre- 
pavatery to sending out a Free Kirk Mission, Mr Rae 
the engineer, Miss Mackenzie, Mrs. Buriup, and two 
female attendants, the Rev. E. Ilawkins, son of the 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, who was joining the 
Mission from the Cape, and Blair, who had been sent 
back in ihealth fiom Johanna by Dickinson.  'The 
‘Ifctty Helen’ had taken in the Mission party and stores 
at Natal, had aunived off the Zambesi safely ; but could 
not get mto the river, had waited about for several 
days, and was finally blown away by a storm, and made 
for Mozambique. Captain Wilson at once offered to take 
the ladies on board the ‘Goigon,’ and took thy brig im 
low and brought hor back to the Zambesi. ‘When off the 
Luabo the ‘Pioneer’ was deser’ed. She went out and 
towed the buy into the myer. But When the ¢ Pioneer’ 
was laden with sechous of the ‘ Nyassa’ she could only 
take a small potion of our stores. The rest were loft at the 
Kongone with the Rev, LZ. Hawkins. The ‘Pioneer’ had 
preatest diflculty in getting up the river, and when 
she amved off Shupanga Captain Wilson, who had 
waited to pive Dr, Livingstone the assistance of his crew 
in unlading the ‘ Nyassa,’ &c., came to the conclusion that 
she would not get up much further, and resolved to bing 
Miss Mackenzie and Mrs Burup up to Chibise’s in Ins gig. 
Besdes this, as wild reporls were flying about the Por- 
luguese sefflements fo the effect that we had been 
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severely repulsed in an engazement with the natives, and 
were even then besicged in om own Station, he lundly 
thought that if he took two or three boats filled with 
armetl men into the Shire, the news of this would spread 
among the various chiefs of tho land, and be of great 
service in showing that they were witlun the reach of 
other Enghsh if they behaved badly to us. These boats 
came up the Shiie some distance, but retuned before 
ieachmg Chibise’s, 

Captain Wilson had been informed that ten days would. 
be sufficient for the journey there and back—a grievous 
miscalculation, for it took him fifteen days to get to 
Chibisa’s ; and much discomfort and privation to those in 
the boat was the consequence I can conceive nothing 
more trying than the position of the laces in an open 
boat on this long jowney up the rivers. Miss Mackenzie 
must have died had 1t not been fcr the untiring attention 
of Captam Wilson, and Drs Kirk and Ramsay. Poor 
Buriup left a letter with Chikanza to be given to any 
Lnghsh that came up the 1iver, but 1t was not delivered, 
and so while they were at Malo they heard nothing of 
the Bishop’s death. The fear of bung thought responsible 
for his death induced the people of this place to withhold 
information. 

Dr. Kirk was told of the Bishop’s death by the Mako 
lolo at Chibisa’s. At this time nothmg was known at the 
viver of Mis, Burrup’s loss, and when Captain Wilson and 
Di. Kirk started to come up to us, she was thinking that 
the first person to relmn would be he husband, The 
Jong hardships endured in coming tp the river sotoldupon 
them that they found it impossible to geb beyoud Soche’s; 
and Captain Wilson, having been away fom his ship moze 
than sxx weoks, resolved to return to her at once, To our 
mexpressible comfort, he expressed his intention of taking 
the ladies back with him 
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A slight cessation of fever cnabled Captain Wilson ta 
reach Mbame’s village, but next morning the fever was 
again so stpong upon him that he could not resume his 
journey until after mid day Waller pushed on to Ch. 
bisa’s, hoping to be able to secure a cnnoe to take im 
down the river, for Captain Wilson and Dr Kirk thought 
we might make arrangements with the Portuguese to 
bring wp our slores in their canocs. It seemed tc 
them very clear that the ‘Pioneer’ would not he abla 
to help us. _ 

Captain Wilson was very ill on the night of the 11th 
at a village some twelve miles from the Shire, and next 
day his men ugged him up a palanquin, in which he 
was carried down the hills, Ie rallied, however, before 
the day was over, and gave orders to start within an 
hour of his arrival at Chibisa’s, Fortunately Charles 
after an unexampled journey from Magomera, doing the 
seventy mils in twenty-eight hours, arrived with the 
Bishop's papers and our letters for home just before he 
started. 

That the noble and disinterested services of Captain 
Wilson saved the hves of Miss Mackenzie ,and Mrs 
Burrup T have no doubt. 

To say that we were thankful to him would but in- 
adequately describe the feeling with which we watched, 

* from the steep bank at Chibisa’s, the boat push off into 
the 1iver with these two gieatly afflicted ladies—would 
ill describe the feclng of giatitude I now have while 
I write these lines, 

Miss Mackenzie was too fecble to stand, and was 
carried down to the hoat. Mrs, Burup bore up bravely 
against her sorrow. Jt was indeed a painful providence 
which had taken from them those to whom they came, 
the only two of our party who had then died. One felt 
how insufficient mere human sympathy was to comfoit, 
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that at was only He who had permitted their affliction 
who could console and zeconcile them to their loss. 

Waller went down the mver, taking Job with him. 
And it was most fortunate for us, as I shall presently detail, 
that he did so. 
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CILAPTLR XTV, 
WITHDRAWAL LROM MAGOMERA. 


Scupamorz and I left Chibisa’s on ‘the day after the 
departure of the boat March 12—and arrived at Ma- 
gomera early on the morning of the 15th, not much the 
worse for our week’s maiching, though on the average 
we had walked more than twenty miles a day. + 

We left Dicsinson, Adams, and Gamble ill; the two 
fonmcr were now, we found, better, but the condition of 
Gamble seemed hopeless. Could Captain Wilson have 
waited we should have sent him home with the ‘Gorgon’ 

We found the Makololo at Chibisa’s revelling 1m all the 
good. things that parb of the world could produce, masters 
of the village, monarchs of all they surveyed ‘They had 
goats by the score, fowls by the hundred; they ate the 
finest corn and drank the best of pombi, ‘They and their 
numerous wives were clothed and decorated without re- 
gard (o cost. They had sprang all at once from poverty 
to wealth, from a condition little removed from bondage 
to that of lords of the creation. And how was all this 
brought about? When left by Dr Livingstone at Chibisa’s 
they had httle but thew guns and ammuution, and for a 
time they were in gieat straits, But ‘with guns they 
knew themselves to be formidable; they hunted the slavers 
fur and near, released the captives and took the plunder. 
The women thus released they took for wives, the men and 
boys they kept as slaves, and with the spoil they clothed 
themselves and all belonging to them They had then 
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no sheep or goats, and no corn. But the Manganja had, 
and as in their own country the possession of cattle 
by 2 neighbour is in their estimation a good casus belli, 
they were prepared to make war on the Manganja for 
their flocks and corn if they did not yield them without 
resistance. The Manganja yielded, and thus arose the 
bleating of sheep and goats, the cacklng of fowls, and the 
well stocked houses'of corn m the Makololo habitations. 

Aftcr having supphed themselves with cloth and beads 
from the slavers,*they might, 1t is tiuc, have bought 
from the Mangarya, but they preferred to keep thei 
beads and cloth, and to acquire Manganj& pioperty m 
another way. 

The English name, therefore, in their naghbourhood, 
was in bad odour. And we found it was no comfort 
io the people of some villages near the mver to call ont, 
‘The English are hore, dou’t fear ; for they did fear, and 
until they recognized us individually ran away from us. 
Ti was a great uustake on the part of Dr Livingstone to 
leave the Makololo at Chibise’s unprovided with everything 
but avms, They were identified with the English, they 
came up the river first of all with them, they had been 
with us on our jotrneys, lived with us, and they adopted 
our name in. their raids, and the consequence was, we wore 
in some places looked upon as foes instead of frends, 
We were greatly pamed by the stale of things we dis- 
covered, and which they scarcely attempted to deny. 
They had. always behaved well when with us, o when 
employed by us, and had many good qualities for which 
we hked them, but we felt that they must no longer bo 
identified with us, and that we must ab once and entirely 
repuchate them ill deeds, 

Mankokwe talked of driving thom out of the country, 
but they would have driven like sheep five times the 
number of Manganja Mankokwe could have brought 
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against them, and so he appeared to think at last, for he 
never interfered to protect his people from them. 

We had not returned to Magomera many days before 
the old war-panic broke out among the Manganja as 
strong ag ever. Chiefs came to us as plentiful as butter- 
flies. They declared that Jor had wnited with Kempuma, 
the Ajawa chief in Barwe’s neighbourhood, and that they 
had homed themselves by a. solemn Tdngue and covenant 
not to rest until they had wrested the land from the Man- 
ganja. Even that great Fumo Mongazi—or rather Bona, 
Mongazi being the hereditary tithe—sent his brothers to 
crave our assistance agamst the dreaded enemy, who were 
said to be somewhere north west of Chiradzuru. Bona 
had vapourcd to such an extent about his prowess, and the 
number of men he could bring into the ficld, that he was 
the last man, had we not known the Manganja by this 
time, we should have expected to come to us for aid. Soon 
after the Chinumba camp was broken up, when Waller 
and Moller were in lus village, they expressed surprise 
that he had nob been present on that occasion, or sent 
men to help, when the object was the national good, But, 
said Bona, putting himself into an attitude + 

“Whatme? Bona? Look! Sco Chiradzuru! Well, all 
the country between that and this, belongs to me, Bona, 
Bona is a great chief, none greater. Ths lands are very 
great. Look this way, look that way, look all ways, anc 
still the country belongs to me, Bona, Bona did not go. 
Bona did not send any of his children. Why? Because 
Bona has nothing to fear from anybody. You do not 
hear of anyone making war on Bona. All know he is a 
great chief. Bona docs not, ike Ohinsunzi, lke Kan- 
komba, like all the other chiefs, send goats to the Gnglish, 
stzangeis in the land, to ask them to drive his enemics 
away. No; Bona does not do that, il he did, he would 
thmk himself no man. No; Boua is able to fight all his 
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own battles, to drive away all his enemies. Let the 
Ajawa come. What would he do? He would send lis 
fighting brother with all his fighting men, and where 
would the Ajawa be then? Bona cannot say, but no 
one would ever hear of them again.’ 

But there was a rtwhour among Bona’s people that the 
Ajawa were coming, and Bona, instead of sending his 
fightmg brother against them, sen! him to us, and dismal 
was the report of the fighting ‘Srother, ‘Lhe foe was 
close at hand, 2 numbers so large you could not count 
them, they had burnt and they had killed, and Bona and 
Ins fighting brother, and all his vahant men of war, were 
all dead men, if the English did not come to their help, 

We reminded the fighting biother of Bona’s great 
speech, and could not help laughing at lis confusion of 
face. But, said he— 

‘Bona was very wrong to talk like that, very wrong; 
but that was a long time ago, forget it now, and do not 
laugh, listen to what we say, come and help us, and 
laugh afterwards,’ : 

But we had no iiention to help them, for the dismal 
tale of the fighting brother was not a true slory—we knew 
that from other sourees—and even the fightang nother, 
upon cross-oxammation, admitted first of all that only one 
village, and that a very small one, had been burnt, and 
only one man killed, and then he was foreed to own that 
as yet no village had been destroyed and no one killed, 
but he declared a woman had been carned off. Te stuek 
to the woman, and we let hmm have her, but told him he 
must expect ho help from us, because the Manganja were a 
set of cowards who made fears to frighten themselves with, 

In thmking over the various localities suitable for a 
station for we had resolved, as soon as we had the 
meéans, to remove from Magomera—we could think of no 
place more stulable than the neighbourhood of Bona. It 
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was healthy, fertile, well peopled, and one day’s maich 
nearer the Shire. Procter and Dickinson had been talk- 
ing of making the necessary tour of inspection, and 
thought they might as well make use of Bona’s fighting 
brother to show “thom. the country. So they went away 
with him, and determined at the saine time 4v find out the 
real position and movements of the Ajawa, They had not 
been gone an hour before another brother of Bona came 
ito Magomera, and professing to know nothing of the 
fighting brother’s visit, declared that he had seen the Ajawa 
with his own eyes, and in those very districts through 
which Scudamore and I had passed a few days before 
and found all sccnrity, and the people without fear. And 
then one Portilla, an ambassador from one Mamvula, chief 
of a place some thirty miles to the south-west of us, came 
into the village, and his object also was to secure our 
services against the Ajawa (oh, how we abomunated 
that word in the mouths of the Manganja.); and, to make 
sure of our co-operation, had brought us the tempting 
present of an Ajawa womanand child! TLeseeined quite 
unable to comprehend our refusal. What! refuse to help 
Mamvula? Impossible! $0 we were very oxpleit in- 
deed, and still futher astomshed him by saying that his 
purposed present was odious lo us; and that if lis master 
Mamvula stole Ajawa women and children ha would be 
‘rightly punished if the Ajawa came against him and de 
stroyed him. So Portilla the ambassador went away very 
crestfallen. 

But Portillahad baicly gone before others came, and to 
our amazement they spoke of peace, and gave us proof 
of plenty. Tist came Bango, chief of @ placo called 
Misaji, a few miles north of us, aid with him cane a long 
train of men Jaden with corn, which he begged the Eng» 
hsh would accept as a small token of Ing friendship and 
gratitude Tad not the English given him all? they gave 
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peace to him and his, and they were then able to plant 
their gardens and reap their coin 

While engaged with Bango, another body of men, also 
burdened with corn, entered Magomcra, Their leader 
was Mantongo, the head man of Numyamna, chicl of 
Kunumbo, who also said his lord was grateful, and as a 
proof of his gratitude had sent us of the firuts of lus 
fields. It Bango and Numyama were pratefitl, so were 
we, and with thanktulness to the Giver of all good, 
accepted there most acceptable presents, 

But Bango and Numyama were not the only chiefs w 10 
brought presents, Chmsuna, the last man we should 
have expected to be grateful, came attended by his son 
Kapmp, and upwards of a hundred men, most of whom 
were burdened with corn. The old chief was amayed 
in his grandest apparel, and his approach was attended 
with much pomp and ceremony. A. vanguard preceded, 
and announced the arrival of the lord Chinsunzi; and 
when he appeared, and had seated himself, his men ranged 
themselves in order behind him  Kapinji, however, 
marched backwards and forwards m font of hun for 
some time, making a trumpeting noise with his hands and 
mouth, greatly to the amusement of om boys, who forth- 
with began to imitate him Shen Chinsunzi made a very 
pretty speech, expressive of lus great regard and constant 
affection for the English, who had done such good tangs for * 
him and his, and his regiet that he had not been able to 
come and see them for so long atime ‘Te hac been very 
busy in the field, and now, having time, he had come, aul 
had brought a little present with him. The little prcsent 
was a heap of corn, 

We wete very glad to see a better side 1o Chmsunzy’s 
character ; up to this time we liad seen but litle else than 
mneanness and mendacity. Ile may have been really 
grateful, for whatever might be the exaggerations about 
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the Ajawa in other parts, it was very certam they made his 
country 4 desolation, and his people fugitives Now his 
land was a fruitful field, and his people were conient and 
happy in ther security and abundance. 

Chinsunzi saul there were no Ajawa in his neigh- 
bouihood, and he was under no apprehension of their 
returning. 

Procter "and Dickinson returned on the 22nd, They 
found Mongazi much inclined to warlike talk, but amiable, 
and wilhng to let us live on lus land if we could find a 
place to suitus. A place was found about four miles from 
his village, appearing to afford all we necded—a slope 
of a hill, removed from all marsh land, and having a 
fertile soul and } Jenty of water. But it was not possible 
to move unless we had cloth; until our stores arrived we 
could but wait where we were 

It appeared, from the information our brethren ac 
quired gbout the Ajawa, that Kempama was making war 
in a mild way, m revenge for an attack which had been 
made on some of his people by Barwe, when a brother of 
Kempama had been killed. Te had burnt a small village, 
and in domg that had scared the Manganja out of ther 
wils, all those living near his camp having forsaken their 
homes and taken to the bush. On the crest of a hill 
behmd Chiradzuru there was a considerable number of 
“fugitives, men, women, and children. The men, great 
hulking fellows, wore crouching in abject terror among the 
children—their bows and arrows, useless weapons in such 
hands, lymg beside them. Of Joi nothing was known ; 
he seemed to be far away All that we heard of this 
fiesh Ajawa disturbance confirmed us in the opinion that 
the Manganja had provoked it, and that Barwe, a per- 
sistent and splenetic fellow, who wanted to get md of 
Kempama, had been the prime provoker. After living 
peacenbly for three years, Kempaia, well knowing all 
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we had done and could do, was nob ab I jikcly, mless 
greatly agetavated, to commence hostiliiics 

On ‘April the Ist, Mbame, of all people m the world, 
came to solicit ot aid azamst the Ajawa Te said no. 
place belonging to him had been dest oyed as yet—he lived 
w thin twenty nulcs of the iver no place belonging to 
soche had been destioyed, nor did he think Mongan had 
suffered, but they were alkin giew fem. The Ajawa had 
advanced into Ku _dureka, Mamvula’s county, and they 
would certainly in time ‘cat them all up’ if they were not 
checked. IIe admitted that Mongazi and Bazwe had sent 
to him and asked him to come to us—but he maintaned 
as truth that the Ku Jircka district was bemg occupied 
and the Mangan/a flying. In speaking of this to our own 
Ajawa people, they sad they beheved it to be tiue; and 
Chimlolo, who came to us from some Ajawa near to Ku 
Jireka, thought that it was quite tue Le had heard 
before he came to us that a uumber of his people had 
been forecd out of .heir own country, and were comng 
in the direction of Ku Jireka These would be the people 
Dr. Lavingstone saw when ieturning from Lake Nyassa, 
and they might be an amoyance to us, as they could 
easily gel between us and the Shire, and so cut off our 
communication with 1 

This was a sciious matter, and we consulted upon 
the course we should adopt. With respect to Kem 
pama we were quite clear, we would not go against 
him. When we bioke up the camp at Chuumba we did 
so 11 the fam belief that the Ajawa were the mere 
cicatures of the Portugucse slavers, and that u they were 
dispersed a permanent peace would be the resi lb But 
now we knew that, though they lad been made use of by 
the Portuguese, the Ajawa werc im the first instance no 
more to blame than the Mangan_a, aud we saw also that 


if we went to war again it would not be with the panahs of 
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the tribe, but wth the tithe ilsel) wio were, by stress of 
eireumstances, beme foreed down ito Mangu’ i te ri 
tory, and whose nocessit’cs compelled them to take food 
wherever they found ut Thom all we could Jearn thee 
seemed no dotbt that the remams of the Ajawa people 
were bemg driven imto the Manganja Ig dards, And 
ou greater knowledge of the Minganja convinced us tl at 
even if it were right, it would be perfectly uscless to help 
them again The mote you helped tiem, the more tl ey 
would want helping, the less self reliant they would hecome, 
Mad the land been ours, had we been mei cly colonists, we 
could have hell it agamnst al comers, but as Christian 
Missionaries, though we were qiute revdy to suecow the 
distressed and defend the oppressed, even if we had to re 
sort {o arms, we dio nel nuion bo merease our warlike 
reputit on by s mply takrig the side of the one t the ag tin st 
the other, when we kicw, fo center, that the war 
was tubal, and hat we were not pcrfount g a sunple act 
of justice ail Pumeuty ui dd gy the laid of w haid of 
robbers and murderers, These cors derations made us re 
solve that we wold not again take up ains agaist the 
Ajawa unless they molested us, and that we wot ld give up 
the Thghlands first, and let the two tubes scttle the ques. 
tion between themselves Tt was perfectly rseless to nthe 
cflorts for peacc; give the Manganja peace to day, 1 d 
with the characteristic of Ul cowards w ci they tine 
they have the 1pper hand, they wowld provoke war to 
morrow We told Mbame ilat he and iis fiends must 
expect no help {om is 

On April 14, we seat Cli tes cowr to G1 bisa’s to sec 
wf he could get any mfo mefion of the «Pore? Ow 
entire stock of barter Goods was exhausted, wid we we ¢ 
{ca ng up our sheets mo der to puclase what we 
needed 

On the 17th, the dispute betweet Barwe aid Wem ama 
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came to anissne, which Iefi no doubt 1m our minds that 
war was commenced m cainest ; day by day we had been 
pestered by the Manganja, and cvery day we heard of 
domgs which tuined out to be false, but at last we knew 
for certain that Barwe had persuaded Mongazi and some 
other chiefs to jom hun with their fo ces, and they had gone 
ag tinst Kempama, and erdeavoured to sim prise and defeat 
him; but he w 5 not to be strprised, and belore the fight 
took place there was a pailey. lc asked why the Man 

ganja had come to destroy him? IT did not wish for war, 
and he had not made wa, he had only bunt the village 
of the man who ki led Ins brother — But since they wished 
or war they siould have i, and it should be a war 
as long as he lived, for he would never make peace with 
hem agam Whereupon a fght took place, and the Man 

ganja accolding to et stom were been; the whole coun- 
try was quickly covered with fugitives, who fled cither 
rom good cvuse or unteasonable fea . Kempama, jomed by 
sone more of hus cov y nur, {her ady. need Ins position, 
and thieatened Barwe's villages. Of eowise if we intended 
to have for ght Kempama, 1b would have been ow pol ey to 
lave Bone Ag Unst him at once, bub 6 wotld have been 
decidedly w ong, to hive helyed the Manga ja ri this in 

stanee, wid iuchas we pit cd the poor Gombling cr catiu es 
who came lo us and gmplored us to drive their enemy 
away only this once, and tiey would never make war 
agam, we were obl ged to be deal to all their appeals 
The Mangum iv themselves did no attempt to deny that 
Kempame’s b othe: iad been kal ed by Barwe, and that 
that circtunstanee provoked hm to retal ate, and there 
was every 1cason to bel eve that during tie previous five 
months the Manganja had killed and made captive 
many of the Ajawa who were living in villages away from 
the large camps, ‘The question was, what should we do? 
Remam at Magomera aid see the country desolated about 
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us? That was more thin we could do — F, would have 
been impossible to have retrained, aid see them reduced 
to extremity, and nol have helped them, And so we c- 
solved to leave Magomeit a once, and go down o Clu 
bsa’s, if we cotld no f ida good post tor neat Soche’s 
ov Mbame’s We sent down to Charles, and bade Ian 
bi ng up as many men as he could get to ¢ iy down out 
baggdee. We came to that resolution with much pam — Tt 
did in this cise certainly reqtive morc comage to give up 
than to hold, for ig would have becn casy work to have 
shouldered ow rifles and driven away Kempana and ins 
people, simply from the ne ghbowhood of Bawe But 
we all deaily sw that {we took 1p arms again, we should 
be obliged to enter upon a regular carypaign; thatas izle 
eflo tb would Tave been worse than uscless Sooner or 
later, it was evident the Ajawriiust occupy the country ; 
ou presence, uiless we fought, would only compl cite 
matters, andi deed, waless we fought, we eould not live, 
for the crops and all the live stock would be dcstioyed, 
and we should be left without food 

We resolved to take om childien with us, and such of 
the elders as cared to accompany us; our numbeis we ¢ 
greatly reduced, for by death alone since the heginning 
of December we had Jost more than fifty women iid ch 
dren, The Bishop’s class, the class he took for me, con 
sisting of our youngest boys, were all cer d save oie | ttle 
fellow named Katolatola (literally, Diep me down and 
pick me up), and fever was sull very aet ve among us 
through Maich and Apul. We mariged, howeve , to 
keep up our clases, dey a! autre ure y one 
children were ymprovu g greatly 11 habs and mune s. 

On March 20, bei Lasts Day, fo the fst me 
since the Bistop’s death, we sug tle Psalms and a 
lymn. The previous Lester Day tie Miss on party on 
serand 1nd were so prostuated by fever th & it was not 
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possible to celebrate the Tloly Communion; but uow 
ou condition was better, and, despite the anxious 
ees upon us, we were far from unhappy—who could 
be so on such a hopeful, hfe givmg Festival? On the 
21st, aman whom we sent down with Charles, returned, 
binging with him a bundle of cloth, a bag of news 
papers, and a letter from Waller. Blair had come up 
the niver with Job, and had brought us supphes in 
two Poituguese canoes. Waller icmamed at Shupanga 
Ths Ictter was datéd 17th of March, and stated that the 
*Pionee:,’ unable to ascend the river, had landed the see 
tions of the ‘Lady Nyassa’ at Shupanga, and, with Captain 
Wilson and the ladies, had 1cturned to the Kongone And 
then, to our consternation, he added, that ‘ out of the very 
large stock of stores brought out for us to the Kongone, scarce 
any of the essentials are left? This really proved to be 
the case, for out of fifty boxes of flour we received no 
more than cight, our biscuits weic goue, so was our salt 
meat, Out of four casks of wine we had less than one 
cask. Ow cloth had been fiecly used ; our brandy was 
tapped to a crucl extent, and other things m proportion 
were, in alike manner, lost to us And how was this? 
Out stores wore landed intact, they were put under a tent 
on shoic, and when the ‘Pioneer’ aud Captain Wilson 
with lis boats ascended the river, M> Tlawkins 1emained 
inchaige. But he wis taken ill with fever, and was or 
dered on boud the ‘Gorgon.’ The ‘ Gorgon’ was blown 
away fiom the coast in a storm, and was absent some 
weeks Thus our stores were without protection The 
nebives at UL Ko. gone may Teve stolen, and othes 
may have helped themselves. Tt 15 cera that, when the 
boats of the “Gorgon” returned from their iver tip, there 
were mnely sick and hungry sailors for nearly thiee weeks 
without swficient food or medicu comforts An idea 
seemed to prevail among those at the Kongone that we 
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Missionaries were reveling im abundaice u Mapomera, 
because Bishop Mackcnzic, thinku,, tie supply 0 poats 
would not fall, had esked Di Mel cr to sell to the sh ps’ 
crews any preserved incals {ub ught come out tous A 
little considerate thought, however, must have convi iced 
al, that in comequence of cu ng so lage aw quantity 
of out first year’s sto cs ab Jo anna, the © could not but 
arise a defe.cney 9 fone To wired ts yet producce 
searcely anything suitable for Luropears ‘Ls, of couse, 
could not have been surmised in Eng ind; but the par dul 
result was that five sixtl s of whab was 1eally necessary to 
our existence had beer tiken fom bie second yea ’s sup 
ply which the Cape ‘own Commi fcc wth so much cote 
and feeh 5 lac seit tous Phas te we dtd no really 
went food, but we suflered rauch fort the cia utter of 
the food we ware co npcllec toc Pumph ns, cieumber, 
and new corn, uc dehcous things when you do not have 
too much of tiem, bub they do not form {ie best food for 
mon worn by hud work, cxpostre, eva, aud dyse tere 
complimts Our breaking 1m to native dict way foo severe, 
[i mmoyed one to be continual y obliged to think of whl 
we could eat, what we could not cu, or whether we eo. d 
cat ab all, T sufleved less than most; but ub was ve y 
pmuntul to see some of my brethten endur ng, aid sis) 4, 
undev illnesses wluch would have bec avoided a to, 
or from whieh they would readily have eeovercd wc bey 
had proper food. I blame no aiciy dual nsayi y whit I 
do on tus stb’ect; ad thedabty beet necess y for ine 
Inwr'ling tb nw ative to br ice Clects fo thou b ue cat ses, 
L should have been s ler t sont ty pe bet wt ¢ loss of 
these stores culated much privet on, and ex ao cma y 
exertions, which agjravalod tic natu ald fige (os of ou 
poston, and helped to fatal issues, L can ob avoid the 
respons oil ty of deta what we “tstly wp udecd ag o1¢ 
ol ott most scr ots m’slo tunics. 
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But we were not men to glow morbid w thinking over 
a tlouble that could not be remedied We iecerved with 
nich satisfact on tie bundle of eloth Chailes sunt up to 
us, aul went on with preparations for ow departue, 
glowl 13 now and then, or we should not have been Eng, 
lishmen, bit, upon tie whole, thank(ul that things were 
HO WO1Se 

Apu) Ue 24th was a day of exutement for us, and of 
crud) stdlaing «nd wate toro. w te Manganja We were 
haid at work, packing up out personalitics, when the cry 
of §Ajawal Ajawe . Was tained, m such a manner as led 
us to believe a horde of these folks were upon us, so we 
snatched up ou guns and sallicd forth, but there was 
notlung but smoke visible the smoke fiom a fire sux 
or seven nutes fiom us We we it on to the top of a hill, 
and saw that ut was Buwes will. ges which wae being 
destroyed Ore uler the other, in rapid succession, they 
weie fired, atid many people were tushing fiom the burn 
ing villiges towaids Magomera Adams and Johnson 
looked al us im a besecchung way, for thoush both 1 
calmer mome uy thought ib ampossible for us to take part 
in this confhet which Barwe had provoked, both were 
wi houted, ampuls've men, tady at any moment to 
delend the weakest, and we requ'ied all t) e power we hac 
to rcsist thet appe 

Having burnt these villages, killed two or thice people, 
and made some captives, the Ajawa rcteated to thei 
camp, ‘the Manganja made no icsistance, nor did they 
attempt to harass the Ajawa as they iclncd. 

As the fugitives flocked into Magomeia, one could not 
help dcepest pity for them, they looked so helpless and 
hopeless We could do no other than follow the coutse 
we had decided upon, 1b would have been both weak and 
useless not to have done so. Leave Magomera under any 
cin cumstances We nut, i was death to remam To go 
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afl: the Ajawa and rout them fom tiei camp would 
have done the Mingaya no good unless we followed up 
what we did by driving them ¢nc all thar fellows out of 
the land altogether Tf we we e away, m order to save 
ther homes, the Manganja would accept the Ajawa as 
their masters Jt was then fate as Te weaker, unless we 
stayed with them, became theit campions on all occ wions, 
and destroyed all stronger than they That we would not 
do, and we clearly saw that the lind must then pass into 
the hands of the Ajawa, and that it was manifestly our best 
policy to retire from the Inlls for a tnne, aid when the 
Ajawa had the Innd, go and complete among them the 
woik we had begun wit) the Mar ganja. 

We sent for Cngunda and told hun that we should 
leave Magomera in a dey o1 two Tle expressed no sun 
puse, for he knew of ow intentions Lo leave some tine 
before this hesh outbreak of war At first he expressed 
awish to go with us, but alter consulting with a brother 
clic, he sad lie would stay unt) driven away, aud wien 
he would come to us. 

The Manganja have all the domestic ficulties laigely 
developad, mhabitiveness especiully ; but, though they do 
10 Like to Jeave that homes wien they are m danger, as 
14 here shown, they make no effort to defend them 

During the day, Barwe was icpoited to be outs‘de 
our station unhurt Tle simply want out as the Ajawa 
came in, and left his wives, with the exception of onc, m 
their hands. 

The Ajawa tactics were sunp e enough They left the 1 
camp before daylight, maicacd ducet to the pune dal 
village, assailed and destioyed that, and {aed the ott ets 
whuch lay in their line of march home. ‘They made pile 
soners of all they could pounce tpon, bat t ley did not 
putsue any 
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Chibisians, and so we resolved to leave Magemera next 
day. 

Daly in the momning, the 25th, we had fimshed all our 
preparations, and after prymg a visi to poor Burrup’s 
grave, which we bad smoundcd by bamboo 2ails, we dis- 
fibuted food to all, ad gave bo each man Ins burden, 
Cur depaitine emused greatest excitement among the 
Manganja, crowds of whom assembled to sce us off ‘Those 
af our people who were gomg with us were all icady. 
The wives of our nten prepared meal for the journey One 
pour p'tl na ned Chesika, who was wiable to stand from 
ai appara tly meutable ulcer, was immoderate in her 
gue! unuil we found a man to carry her, and tl on she was 
fy mmoderate me her joy — We had saved and kept her 
fiom death, and had we left her she would have ded of 
sorrow } 

We resolved to go by Chiradaurn instead of by way of 
Mongaz’s vallagc, hat route beng nearer, and affording 
two halting places before we got to Soche’s. Scudamore 
took the lead, I the rear Talang the route we did, we 
Tid to wade through the river, Just as Twas about to 
« oo, [ heuda chic sereaming piteously, and immediately 
alterwards a litle gn, about five years of age, rushed 
down to the river alla 1s, and would have thown herself 
pol Thad not caught her She was a poor wzened little 
(hing that T had speeiaily cared for, bub whom in the 
hiny of the n nn‘n,’s work T had Sorgottcn. She begged 
hud not to be left behind, and we had no intention to 
leave hei, 50 1 Look ber across the water, and finding she 
could not kcep up with the main body, Thad to cany her 
fer the first three o1 four miles. She was not heavy, but 
T was weak, acl} al imy gun and knapsack to esmy So 
when T reached the place where Scudamore had halted in 
order that all might corte up, T was glad to turn her over 
to the ane of an unenci mbered woman, 
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The dist mce fiom Magomera to Bobo’s (where we tal cc 
for the might) was not mote than len unites, but the day 
was hot, aud ib way a wea isome mach for the women and 
childien A panic ex sicd among the mhebita its of the 
Villages along ow road; they were rendy to tike to Ue 
bush at ony mmute. Bobo was a1 didn y, bub as soon as 
he sew us, all feat was aban end, Ee and his rien came for 
ward, and preceded us to the villege. Lhe presence o 
the Enghsh ensured safety for thatinght. ATL the huts, 
with the exception of two, were placed aé ou disposal, 
but as the village was small, Ute was but aceom nodi 
tion fox the women and ehildicn We, aid tic net’ ve me t 
of ow party, slept out m tlhe open am Lb was a sural ou 
cxpertenee Ue huge mountains hanging as wetc oval 
us, and ere and thetercilect ig (he may ft cs our people 
had k dled, the wild apper © ice of the mon as they ate 
tier evenit@ ancal, the disco da t din of many voices, 
and the cr cunstances of ow match, made an alto,ct ia 
oly to be tecdised a conny Tse thas 

Nevt day we moved on to Piigwi 

The mudents dong the road were mumerous, some 
were pleasiig Tor instance, ib was plonsant to notice the 
gioat concan most of our me dct for the sa cty and well 
being of then wives They would go a herd some d st 1c 
with ther burdens —and the 1 atives on level giowidalw ys 
walk faster with a burden on thar heads (han without 
one but at every alt would 1un beck to look ale the 
Akers (woman) Th as not ustal for ie tives to manitest $0 
much aflection, but our en were somewl al tum isee, 
and happily coiplc, nd cach, hve but o © wie, 
bes owed upon het all tie cate and tech ce would have 
d spensed to a dozen 

Kato atola, the only survivor of our very small boys, 
matched clon, {ously for five vile, ark oan bas 
sua h ared oa, and To fourd Vim yan with 
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apptchension T discovered a fellow skulking im the 
bush, and promised hun eloth if he would carty the clild 
to Pmewis he promused to do so, but three or four mies 
futher on I found Katolatola deserted and disconsolate 
Clarke coming up, gave his gun to a boy, and shouldered 
the litte vichin, and so he auived at Pmgwi 

Tt was nenly dark before 1) ¢ last of our party came in. 
Our own men behaved admirably The man Chimlolo 
proved hunself a noble fellow, helping those who weie 
we uk, and encourdzu g all by his hearty word and langh. 
Our own men bore the heaviest biidens, and nutwst have 
been very tred, but fadin, that Akumsamia, and another 
ad wo had uleeicd legs, were some distance bel md, two 
of thon, Akumtonda and Ntua, rchnned for them, aud 
brow ght them 11 on then backs 

Poor Adams was the last to muive; he had developed 
fever on tie wry, fom which he and Dickmson were 
seldom fiec  Constitutio vally, however, they were most 
tul ke, Ad 115 bei @ -obtst, and Dickinson .he reverse. 

We fowid Pingwi descited 

Neancxt dey, Scuday, we wished to make a day of vest ; 
bub the Cibsans were anxious to gut on to Buche’s, so 
we pent bic on with Che fes and Gamble 

Hav 1, scot Dick 1901 and all others off on Monday, 
Pode, Sucimoe aid mys.) accompanied by Wal- 
lan er doow of ocr men, wont back towards Mag neva, 
in oda to bin, on some luggage that had been left 
be ume 5 s0 we did not get to Soche’s until the next day. 

A. tht adcusstoum met us on te way, and we were never 
morc wet U arwhen we entercd the village. Soche s, with 
ils groves oO banana, unght have been a charming place, 
Iubilwas dity Rott ng vegetable refuse lay about m all 
directions ‘The puddles were expansive and knee deep 
Thoie we ea great many people in the vil age, and we were 
with d‘flicully accommoditcd — ‘Lhe Socheuns seemed in 
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a thrivmg condit on, the eluidien were fat beyond all pie 
cedant, aid the eountiy wes corlunly the mos fatilcn 
the whole land = This was the distaict Di Wark recom 
mended and the Bishop wished to occupy — [t was no 
good to abtem >t to halt here now, for Mongazi wes ose 
at hand, and Ins fate we knew to be se ded, and Soche 
had Joi cecping up behind him. By stiytg hue we 
should not have been free of any of the Magomaa 
difficulues 

Next day, Job came fiom Clubisa’s with thirty ad 
ditional men ; and as it wasiaiming had when he aarived, 
a moe miserable set of fellows tran those Clibistins 0 
one ever saw ‘The native loves rob aim or wads 
under then inftence he seems hell dead g ve him sun 
shine and he expands to the full cxtent of 1s capac ty 
We were all very moist, and all mote at less unwell, 
but Job hed brot 3 usa bottle of brandy, and so for the 
first tune for six months we wore able to Comfort ourselves 
with a little spnit and water + we had becn so long, with 
out anything of the kand, that the brandy, though good, 
did not taste at all pleayant to our simple palates; never 
theless, als effects were benefic al Lt threw off the fever 
comlig upon me, and the rest suflered fu legs than hey 
would have done, Johnson had no more than a table 
spoonful, but it made him so joyous that he producce his 
fiddle and drove the Soche wuts newly nad wit radi ina on 

Next mommmg we moved on to Mba ne’s Master Wa 
tolutola marched before me te whole ¢ ist mec, and talked 
about the aflais of the countty more Tke ar old rat 
ina a babe of five 

Tc d not stiy long «t Mbames, but went on to Ci'p 
tors, the fast halt ng pliee fiom the aver, rilcidm,, 0 
stt for Chibisas eaily in the morning, m ordet do make 
plepatre Fors for the auiivel of b @ est 

We had some consulauon uoon the advisability of 
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halling altogether at Mbamc’s. But we found that athis 
elevation the country was sufleiing from diought The fust 
terrace had had none of the tain that had been so plentiful 
higher up, crops were fuilmg, and om people declared 
we should want food uf we stayed; we talked to Mbame, 
and though he would have given his best to have had us 
settle beside him, he could not say that food was lkely to 
be plentaful ; on the contrary, he was fearful that he and 
all otheais at his altitude would suller trom hunger, 
so little 1ain had there been We resolved to go down to 
the Shire, and rest for a tne on the south bank below 
Chibisa’s 

Circumstances were not happy at Chipmdus, the chief 
was oul, and the people were sad at the prospect of faling 
ciops. It was with diMculty I could geta dinner, A 
breakfast next moining I could not get, so I started for 
the river without one, and atiivcd at the banks of the 
Shue a few minutes after mune 

T found Blan seated at the door of his hut eatuig 
ground rice poriudge, swunmmg in milk, and sweetened 
with suga’, I never coveted food before, but I did covet 
tiis—it looked delicious I had walked tavelve miles 
without a bicakfast, I was faint fom hunga, and so I said 
lo Blair: 

‘Are you hungry?’ 

‘No, 

‘Then turn your breakfast over to me, for I am’ 

Tle did so, and till then I had not known what wes 
meant by the word dcl cious, as applicd to food Twas 
almost worth while gomg throug! the pr.v.tion to have 
such an enjoyment 

Blair was not well—he had had fever on the river, and 
_ was not recovered fiom 1s effects. 

As soon as I was rested T wentin seach of a site ‘The 
place where T first began building was too circumscribed 
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T went lower dow, and there I found an excel eat pos 
tion When Scudamore saw i, on his artival he sa’c + 

‘This 15 a glor ous place all we want—high cuough 
above the river, and wate > casy of access’ 

The bark hee was e ghty feet high, and there see ned 
10 Init to tae view fom ib; mountain peaks of accu 
day were seen a hindred miles distan, and tic va ley 
scenery up and dewa the tver, backed os i was by she 
Manganje Thills, was beautiful 

The soil was good, a hghb suoersol upon stratified 
sand We did not deceive ourselves, and think tha tis 
place would probably prove as he Ithy asthe better pa ts 
of the Ihghlauds We kuew that no posit i bya river th 
Africa could be so he Ithy es tie | She meow, batt 
was the best postion alo 4 the ver, ad we te ste 
that t woulc > ove eal ue thin Migonte 1. We mover 
to tus place wilt ots eyes oper (> ful ea s queaces 
of ow act. It was the only pace to which we canld e 
tre, Wit | peace was givan to Hie Peace stictsy a 
we couldacthrn tc them. Th wes ne ot doce wes 
our neecssi y, Wl ct led uy to come cowrto b eve cy. 

Assoonas | hil fixes upo tie ste, T stm rie ted the 
reab men of Ghibise’s, and ovtunatcly (he eiau miaws 

reatesL Man was over fom Doy where Choose os cee. 

told him of o11 mtcnt oy, and he esoescd bse yt 
0 hear that the Laglish wee go” g to ve ue + oat 
Chibsa would be Tonot ce, 6 wotld be he roe ; 
the country was ocfore the Tastsa, they mig at Give wh 
ley liked, they 249) dwee they thed, cuc Te 
Toped they would em fot eve 

Nothing cole be more ua be, iw as ont cxcced 

e profouid bow nga foot ste up .a ds prs, de 
latter tack they Tad Tawi t fom Cie Poruguese, with 
which thesc worth es rece ved eo ese t Pgive thared 
conddi gout p ceed as Cacho ,thet Vkat vey was 
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bere; and as Lewis seeonc he © man, etd med © we mae 
to hoot, Thac (o prop date linbya prose Mat do te 
he sent a herd of men and boys to cleat away (fe bus! 

om the crot ad upon which we ritended to hurd — 
would me ition that presents with vs were rt the omid 
able 11 99 they appear to be among lathes noth of 
where we were ‘There they requne whole preecs of 
cloth, while with us two yads were considered a Uberal 
ptesent, unless to a very great man indeed 

All our party Were down by the 6th of May. Jt 
seemed incredible, so thickly had events pressed one upon 
anol er, thet wis bub a year sinee we entered be Zam 
best Yeatsortwas Tf time wee measued by expen 
ence, we were ten years oldet than we were twelvemontis 
before, : 

After we had paid the porters, and the Makololo, Loi 
we owed then not only the fifly fathoms Moloko advanced, 
but for going down to Maiasomba’s and to Malo, we 
fone tratwe had tl but exhausted the stock of «loth 
Bla had brought up, and as Job was fond of the river, 
we decided to send hum down to Shupanga agai for ad 
ditaonal supphes. 

The ,, ving up of the Lhighlancs depressed us greatly; 
but though cast down oy ows dificult os, we were by no 
means mn despur We c ich fel€ melinced fo echo the sun 
tnnant of a verse of a simple poem, of which the Bishop 


wis fond: 


Tatha, T know thaé all my lifo 
eke povtianad yet for ue 
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For a few days, until we could get up huts, we rmiat ie 
at Clubisws village, and then made ourselves fully ac 
quainied with the proceed 1s of the Mc kololo They hid 
plundercd the country on all soos, ond so grea was UH ¢ 
tenoro them thi ae Minguye were yd to come to 
us with food — Tt was uccossary, € creforc, to tike vy oor 
ous measures, tid Guching onc of them in the ae of 
lakmg froma man tie Goth Eval ust @ ver him fot 
goat, Tlad hold of a sbec ac gave the delloaw a pood 
thrash ag. 

We then called them togetiet, ad told tiem that 1 
they continued to i as they had dore, we would hold 
no intercourse with them, ¢ud vot allow 1 yo our people 
tocomencarthem Mo oko and Ramok san don ed thet 
they individually had been guilty of pane “ng or 1] 
usage, but admitted that others had dore bot 1 1 do not 
suppose that Moloko and Ramaki kan had becn pers mally 
engaged mn robbing the Manganya, but tacy had a mumbo 


of mer whom they had relersee fox 1 ' 
splav dy } oe. \ 
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food, w thout gardens, without sheep or goats, without 
anything but our gins, We cannot go to the Portuguese. 
We cannot go to Linyanti We must stay here. What 
shall we do then? die of hunger? no, not while we 
san take food. All men would take food rather than 
dic? 

They promised us they would make gardens, and go 
elephant huntmg if we would sell the avoiy for them, 
and tlus we engaged to do They did not leave of 
pillaging altogether} but our presence kept them in check, 
and in the end the natives around brought us corn in 
abundance, and for a time there was no want of goats’ 
flesh. 

The change from the hills to the valley did our native 
seople good; the sickly 1ecovered health, and all were 
much mproved Up to our leaving Magomera, death clung 
{o them; a boy named Kasarima died the day before 
om departure — But death seemed to have taken farewell 
of them at list We did not bing all down, as some pie 
‘ened fo remain on the hi’s and retin to ther own 
Dretl ens but 1 ow married people, afew women, and 
the culdien Cune, mil abort seventy souls, 

Vhere was ploity of work for all, and we paid them 

o ther Tubout im cloth The children we led But the 
change, thorgh berefc i to out native friends, dis 
frossed some of my Engtsh bietuen. ‘Phe heat of the 
valley was prover War that of de Inlls ; Jog exposure in 
the sun while Touse-bu Idiig was at first necessary, and 
> 7 e fever was the consequence. My health, 

is prealy improved by the change, and I soon 

» yploms of dysentery Procter did nob suffer 

q sual; but Scudamo c, who had not 1ecovered 
Merle of that Jash journey to Manasomba, 
| by the meicased heat Dickinson, 
A 11 ANC FQ suflured most sevucly ; fever with 
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them scomed all but rieessunt. Gamble br pg itcned 
wonderfully; wid Shur, ular iehadsarce of Fic athe ch f 
found upon him, waste more oper o fever Hon ani ve 

Al ogelics, thot yi tie chaage could 0, be ct ded 
ass tsfacto y, we had tier ro reton fo co, cl ork td 
had been mece | Hoawas veomfor, wher we gr tcf fy 
apprecialed, foo nd 2 fice from he casbac ras of te 
has he evens ag aes of Koade Pa a fA wil? 

Waller, lo our great delight, retumned on tic 27 1 0 
May Ue bought witvhim theorem rivet or stores, aid 
some necessauies }e hac prchascd fom he Po tisucse, 
We had Jess than wo uccdec, but t © quest on of ways wid 
means no lower harassed ts Hea iformer so Cie ccath 
of Mis Uvigstom, oc fe ct trot Me thas yy 
brokerm  calth, Co the Cape, we cace ae Came to Enghy dy 
only to cie We met hon ab tie Coo, wier en route 
to the Zambos, cud hoped o much satstact or fom us 
compuronship 

Mai ano, tie Torti gucse rcbe, wes epotted wckec ly 
ave thove Shamo and Mormbala, not fyht iz Cie 
Portuguese, bul shu gate “ng ind captor ag the nitives 
Tle wos sad to hive 2,000 cried mor, and wes depopt 
lating the couitry, send ng those he mude priso cs to 
the slave agents on the coast, The Gove rine t hud 
ceased to interfere with hin 

The posbon we assumed towards 1) e Makololo tor bles 
them greatly We had quite dispe ec the dew anon, 
the Ch bsrus and others tar ticy ware Easash, ad 
they were very wie co nfo Hibe We esocctad they woul: 
make some move, for they became ca chess in thei do 
mestic cconomy, k Hing go ls catbav gut y, and do ng 
otha things quite coniary to thet o diary habits, vid 
so we were not surprised to deat, or dine tat, that they 
had all gone away. When wo went toethe village we 
found it empty With the exception of sheschoma, ‘Lam 
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bala, ud a few otic, Uicy had driven the o1gmal in 
hab taats away, md now tat they had flitted, the place 
loo sc desolate enough — It was said that they had gone 
to Doa, to Clubisa 
The day afler their departure, cight Ajawa men and 
the y wives, who had been released from the slavers by 
tie Makololo, but who refused te accompany them to 
Dos, beggeu thet they migit be on the same footing wih 
15 as our other native iniends. We were not anxious to 
have these people near us, as they had been the agents of 
the Makololo, and we advised them to go back to their own 
fy cads. That, they said, was unpossible War had passed 
over then countiy and thei f ends were Inlled or dis 
persed TL they retumed, they would be enslaved, and 
most hkely sold agam They promused to keep all laws 
we nught make, and do nothing contrary to our will. 
lhey acknowledged that while with the Makololo they 
vad obbed the Manguya, but wecd as an excuse that m 
do ng Ut they oaly did taicn masters b dding, We took 
fine ocoiside , mda the iiterim, Dunant, Akumtonda, 
(Mom olo, vid other o ott old stock, begged very hard 
fo be coun ymer, prom’si 1s to besticty for then good 
bel iwort We did of put them o1 the same footiig ws 
Uc ofrcrs, bus we give than pamssioy o buld nen us, 
and pron sec we would oo ect the 190 Tong as they ware 
Norcst, ndish ous, aid soba. ‘The ¢ was a great deal of 
cla sh pamoig the A awa, and thal onc thing made them 
stionact than the Marganja Our people, adults as well 
ay childic a. wee daly becommg a better and a pmer 
people Cuda et terchiig and exam! Cherr confidence 
in us wes unbor ded, and thar a 04 >> -™R, superior 
wiscon and goodness ws extcnsty t mab vet 
© comse, wha trey did diflercnt cto Bahea 
in the habit of dong andwheat . 10. tne ow 
probably the result of no higher n sd oes: hea 
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please 14; bul as wo alwoys diectcd thom toa HT zha 
than ourscly 9, ficy were, T thiik, beg mn ig fo becag ise 
God’s will as ther tule of 1 © As soon as we we ¢ ab 
we iccommenecd, and mo esystanet cal y tianbe oct e 
stidy of the language he mate of (© Bshop vic 
fallay on Sc damore Ue knew more of Inapta ge 
than a yot us, acted as ovr preeepto , a dawes lookung fot 
ward to hiviig a velig ous service fo the natives 1 bic 
own tongue Our best plan was Teuly th’s Worle we 
were compcllcd to wait in the valley, fo do all wecor dd 
for our people, confine ovr attention ay mech ws possible 
to them, so that when we dd acturn to the > Ils they 
might ina calan se we act as mosstoru es bo the ows 
people Tvctry week mede if moe aid more evident 
that the A wa world possess the IP gh mds, and that 
quickly. 

T know ny 1 aniat ve is nob 1 ke the generality of mis 
sionary records—the rehisiots Cement vid eflovt a © not 
always appar ait, bacthey were akoays there. We wore to 
mike Cinst’ans of these poot heathens, rid we dc rot 
for one moment Jose sizht of that ob’ect Allwe dd, was 
done with that one @ cat end in view What we dd, mad 
the way twas done, may certamly be open to object on 
ib would be sliaige Wat were net so ,—bub we die ovr 
best, and if was done heartily ww unto God. We were 
pioneers, and had to clear away an ‘hone ise mmotnt of 
lumber and rottcuncss, and ul things uo whe esome, be 
fore we coukl even lay the fovad ons Ane wel dito 
do that, Woyoust 10 be fo Sottea, we] vory mmpent ct 
tools with ow tongtey, net ubsolutcly tied, but woh 
only an inlant’s power, Poneve fell sc forcibly as on 
Whitsunday, June 8th, how grow a purishine + was the 
Babel curse, how great a blessing was (ie removal of tril 
enrse with the outpouring of the Holy Spnit on the Day 
af Pentecost. 
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We were not to be long 11 the villey, | owever, without 
heurtg that hidcous word, Konco! again Tor some 
line rumouts of wat between Ch bisa and a Portuguese 
half caste Tid reached us, though we placed but little 
reiaiee on what we heard But on the 'th of June, 
Chechome cane to us attended by a long train o* dismal- 
looking Chibisians, and informed us that the fortune of 
war hac. gone zgamst Chibisa, and he had been compelled 
to retreat from Doa, and was evcn then close at hand 
with all lis people’ 

‘All lus people’ proved to be aLout six hundred souls. 
They arrived a few hours after Chechoma came to us, and 
encamped in the bush outside the village The Makololo 
elu ncdwith them — indeed, they met Chibisa on the 1oad 

On the 13th, Chibisa visited us mstate Iaving heaid so 
mech of this man, and not having had his person described, 
we imagincd hm to be of lage stature and umposmg 
nea, and were surprised to find hin a httle man, about 
lor y yours ob age When introduced, he shook hands 
etc { ¢ wshtor of Huropeans, and following us mto a 
lie seacd amself ona chan as though he had never 
sowrwatl twas to squat ‘Ther he surveyed us inds 
vidt Hy, not rudely, but as one wl versed im physio 
nto y, 1 did he ose hts self possession for a moment. 
Hoe Eada vay luge and long heal and a very peeultar 
cast of [culu es, anc hie had stamped this physical pecu 
lity ou hs childiens having seen theis father, you could 
suple Ue 1 out from among a crowd of others, for they 
hac the sane le igth of skull and the same form of feature, 
bu, they wid not the fatrer’s powerful spuit that shone 
out of the cye new and then, even when the features 
Were passive 

We ope cid the convetsation by expiessing our sorrow 
(hat he bad fornd i neecssary to leave Doa, and om hope 
that now when he was here he would stay,as we should ike 
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lo hwe so distnpuis ied pinta foroe ne, bow ts we as 
ow fiend Te ephcd que ly 

‘Tha ow Ue aglsh © e my fiends, ind that Gicy cel 
sor ylo riy orbe, brt bam rt gong os iy hac | 
shall go bick to Doa soon hs sa poo land Tie « 
acroccpralya dno inffio wie TT awe bro sul 
fie worn aid chidier o saftey, bet To shal rete 
soon, and | Maktiurty (fae min woawion le wis u 
variance) comes agains me igiin, bs" le go oul vid 1icct 
lin And af Fade, | die ‘ 

Te sud this without any utempt at Manganya cloqie ice, 
seacely 1asng hs voce to the ordimea y conversat ont 
pich, and wile fl ag 1s p pe wt tobacco 

We ther cxplanec fo hin ow objeos ne com ne ld 
the cout y He Tstened afc tvey to Wie aws tsa 
ton of ou words, and seame fo eilso e lowe ser, for 
he tephed . 

‘My people tole me Wa you care to soerk bow God 
not lo fight, and at you Teft ae is becatse you w sh ec 
lo be quet J knew bal sone wh benien erel, ard 
some fight? 

Tle mide oxrppe vous to help tia, a acto dake ¢ 
mai who kiew wait work a he odo, aid aa to 
dot himself 

We ther spoke oe the st to) the vis, vd fole tin 
of tho wa tol con gone we citnote ti « Mug ryt 
Te smiled a dsae, Oh ticy woo rot foht alyie on 
together, ard hey wartime ta be eo leedert PT bave 
cnough ol my own toubles  Tinest ke civ eof myse , 
wud cy vate ke eee! Fer se ves 

He dd not alluce to the cvuse of Cie qua el be wee 
him and Mikait ra, betsa dt athe was taken by sur osc, 
and havmg but hte ammunition—ewhile hs opood , 
who had received the assistance of amu niuicd Belch et, 
aman m a slate of semi icbellion aguas the Portunucs, 
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Th ole y—be was ooltgcd to retreat We expected 
Yo wu more about the unmunition, but did not then. 

Wes uw that Ch bisvs dec mim ition and pugnacity hid 
no been over raed. Ele spoke aid acted like a man 
Woo was only 5 oo ping to erique , and we felt sure that 
it would po hard wit Mikurww yet, whatever the mer ts 
of Ue qvestion m dispute  Chubisa had that peculiar 
ippearanec and manne: which all have who are not easily 
oviveome — IIe said that he was cn good terms with the 
Portuguese generally; the quarrel was a personal allair 
between im and Makururu, and Jus ally Belcluor, o1 
Matichoro, as the natives called him 

Belore he lelt us, as he had always behaved well to us, 
we cive him a considerable present, and also a fathom of 
clo ho each of Ins head men. 

Giibists people were more curious than he, and our 
Va ous propeitics sieatly interested them; they were 
csovc aly astonished ata small pendulum clock in my hut 
The cor nual movement of the pendulum confounded 
thomal fist, hey looked at one nother, cach taying to 
see WE t the othe thought of it; listened, laughed 
re vous y, (hor listened agar. At last one merry fellow 
Wand 1s ted ton side to sde keepmg time with 
He ocadty tem and eyreulated, ‘Dada Dada’ m imi 
titiore tie tok, md a shout of laughter from all was 
tie resa tA biti 13 glass was also great fun, I tried 
ion Fic t haads and css, and wl cn they experienced its 
fects, Hcy Jered tbout }ke wild things But when 
icy s w tie fun of it, hey brought others ignorant of 
So we ) ve oyed wc. consicrnation when the new 
cones cli the Few They eacul ted no end of surprise, 
when, cisco ug, the glass set fire to a piece of calico and 
pl ba pipe, they discove ed it to be quite cool. Next to 
tc clock tad bu img yhos, photog:aphs 1 sterested them 
most" C port aity of tie ‘ Mamune Angles, the English 


fs 
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mon, oroatst oo se hem nee, ou tha of the SA vas 
A pla (fhe nylsr wom 1) ws vic wonde. ‘lb ¢ 
cies, Pe ca, t e absence of To ny, Gar soul, 
were ll aetccd a do comma cd toon. Pae wemer 
fetched then ticnds o sce than Englisa sista, ane con 
fwing he owrsemintce coudton wo tc well 
cob ec fgure belo ¢ them, aie har own shiver co owls 
with {| e wellecove ed Vagts1 acid, (hey looked eft cit 
naked Iees, pub ther hinds to then bald sates, ai 
latghed ni sreatest glee : 

In the a tenoon we visited het camp — Tt wis vscene 
of sadiess. Tong expostic and huadsup bad bret, t 
ness tpordiny Te nto ty of tie womer aid 
child cn Joos weaty vac ds cd, Grier seer ace 
rome fa, ed thar oss cy de tot look Tke 
mer wo hid becn tho ot ly beate lie ct aa 
from Doa was evident y 10 0 ft, fo fae Gouts ead shee 
had been bot sht of, a consde blo quit ty of co, 
anda ousche’d unr @ 1 ¢ Proampe ooo Ves 
were pile roagiast the trees, we fomec rs vag 
medley Hare ind here you saw tosens of treatise 
wih coves in, o fie sump ety of Te Louscied 
chattels of Fic Cnsophistc ed at ve wis b oke rin oa 
by va ous at Tes of Tt opeur ramiccttre A tory 
Ghibis 6 cilccts were we ime se tod couca, very yaa eg 
col, and sone of 8 people ac smear itcles. As 
Ghib sa cid not deal “wslives, (ose hi 3s p obab y came 
from the Por utes vexciense for ive y. 

Tt was a hipoy trig for tie women ard cilerer t 4 
then flight wes not 1 the ray sctson Mad it beea 
many of than must have dicd, as it was, a few days’ tes 
rev ved them 

Next day Ch bisa paid us another vit Tle was Tess 
formal m his approach, but was splerdid ti disa tice Ie 
had on his head a scarlet cloth cap ornamented wilh gold 
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lace, mid vouae bs body a acl ly coloured wrippet of 
Ta topca i riint fictu e. 

D ckmson showed him some 1ucio photog: pls, one of 
which was a porta tof Dr, Lavingstone, whic. he inslautly 
recog usce He was a dite less official in his manner 
than on. the previous day, but he wis always self possessed 
Tfe said little about his own affairs, and seemed too much 
m ores ed with the many things we showed hin to talk 
about hunself 

Chechoma, no longer the talkative, and shorn of all 
gay apparel, for he wore a goat skin, and had nota single 
ring on wiist o1 legs, attended lum — I made some remark 
about Its altered appearance and maimer Upon which 
Glubisa ,ave al (ile chuckle, and sud very quietly : 

“Yes, Chechoma has been acting the great man; but ‘I 
lookcd at him last night, and now you sec what he is.’ 

Poot Chechoma. That look must have been nghly 
significant. 

u ‘Te afiroot Wa'lu and T agai visited his camp. 
We found Chib sa lyr ig prone on the cath, with his head 
al (le rused, and sutrot ded by hs principal men, They 
we ¢ cy dently hole n,, a council of war, bub ceased their 
coe cice senificantly as we approached — Clnbisa 

ose and led the way to his own habitation, a secluded 
soot iced in by tices and shrubs, and where we found 
all lus wovcs and childien Ther name was legion, and 
tpon our cmuking dus, he said he had wives ‘Kum! 
kiout! kumi!’ which means ten thuce told, and as many 
ma ei you ple se 

Mhe ch ld cn we ¢ of all ages, {rom the young man of 
twenty to tie bibe ust bon I counted aight mfants at 
tu b east, «ad Ghioise was the fatier of all of them 

Ou of the wives was Ul with dit rhooa, and Dickinson 

alle aided he. 
Duniaz the day we had a host cf Glubisians about our 
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In ts men, women, end child cn, od) cnatous fos cde 
mane 6 ad custor 6, anc bie porsessons of Le Mus 
sionaues ‘They matufestcd nether Cimu ty rary cst 13 
tim ‘Tre womer and childien kept ua he ds tice 
off until invited to come neue, bul when vo cd bicy 
ame without icstaton, Now and tian tle chow vo 
old for infantine Lnconsciot sness, Lid too youn oO fe 
Inavery 0: boyl oor, would clpg ob ematical oo, 
listily for a ime ‘These bi, babes, for ehilher ie 
hequently kept to the bicas until hice @ low years of 
age, ae wiilotmly great cow tos, ou Cey Lacon ts 
soon as tic nother tw them of The Afiican circ 
appears torcquie the muternal nutt ment fonger Oar te 
Muropean, fo if they ve deotivee of “UC before tye time 
T have ment oncd, ticy become wizered oud p ematt ly 
glave, sicharisertble illo specie sof iui y wae 
not scen clsewhe © 

Chibsa’s nent vsibieh cd toon aiaoy  Weonad « 
Jonmal request for gunpowde . S coacs SWibot gt 
powder Licrto go beck to Dot, of Eb beve tte 
ginpowde T cunot ccfend myse i, me f Curtot tive 
You aemy reads, fences aways he pore ail, 
you have gunpowda, g’ve “L tame rvoxeh mye ob ‘very, 
L have plenty of ivory with mc. 

We had several lage tusks 

That we had gunpowder was qrile tite, one fait 
Chibist shoud ask us for if was mal cl Cao Qh, cor 
sidering ow iclebons with bn Bus toon prc pe we 
had always icf wed to give ct powder tor yret ye, tid 
we could not consistently let © tsa Tave © fo we 
made hin underst md that at was or ii fe not to ¢ ve ¢ 
sell gunpowder to any ore, Fle lookce wigty vid dl» 
appointed for v law seconds, bt ta last sud. 

‘Ui the otha mai (D hiv ngsto o)hwisle che would 

me have gtnpowda, Lamsue, Hers down therive , 
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will you send a letter to him and tell han Twill g ve bn 
ivory in exchange for guapowder ?” 

This we said we would do, if he could fird messengers 
{o take the letter. Ife then went away not at all suuisfec, 
bub accepting the arangement we proposed as | ts only 
chance of getting what he wanted. 

Club sa was soon n trouble with the people on the Shi e 
The day uter the gunpowder conference he cime lois 
and told us that some of his psople had been killed mm the 
village belonging t6 one Akuchapa, who lived about three 
nules above us Ile did not attemp to blaine Aki chapa, 
for sad he, ‘My people were Iieiy, he found them 
stealing is corn, and so he killed them? 

Tle did not ask us to mx up outselves in this matter, 
but sad he was going lo felch home the bodies, and 
though he should not go lo wa with Akuchapa for this 
act, yet when his people were hungry they must have 
food, and if he had to stay where he was much longer 
vicy would alt be hungry, and he muse fig’ for them, he 
could not see them starve. 

We saw clearly enough that Chibisa was in a critical 
pos tion Noneol the river chiefs hiked hin. ~Mankokwe 
wasatvi ance with him Ife was regarded as an inte 
lopat on. the Sine, and his personal characteristics were 
60 much superior to the Rundos, that under any circum 
starces if would have been uncomfortable for the latter 
to have had the little man nearlum We felt sure that if the 
Chibisians took 10 plundering ‘the chiefs would find out 
they had no gunpowder, and would unite against lim 

or a tine after the Makololo 1etiined oui relations 
wilt them were not pleasant We discovered that there 
was a@ cud between them and our Cape men, and it 
seemed Lo us tial our men, Crimes especially, were to 
hlanic = Moloko accused lum of having enticed away his 
wic, wd J fear there was some truth in the accusation 
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Ti the dispute thatarose Mo oko tipo cto gc tos ce 

vanlage; oul mon were tic wo yy ind Fie conse ous 
ness of tha, mede ther ack wose 1a they world 
otherwise have dor .. 

Ticonseqtciceofths: dofo cc cast neces wl h 
had come te our hiowledae fom Cine fo time, ocean 
ning before tie Bis op dicd, wercsolved to scud bose men 
back to the Cape upon te fist opport oy Thcy had 
wo ked “or te fed «ly a well, ley telucdd eyo ye 
been of the grevest assmtince lo 1s, out we could noe 
longer trust them; the temp aVows 0” the” position wth 
us, were too powerful for tiem, aid fo then sices fot 
we had excellent characters with thomas good ("stan 
men as wel as our ows, we defame cl to dispense 
wity then services ts S001 a8 possible 

Guba wis debam acd 1 poss ble to ge gt powde 
from us, and Wc riesve pers to D dev ngstore were 10 
folthcomng Ou rdatons wth lia on sore days we @ 
not amicable Te found himself novi two nfo table 
postion with the other ehuchs, aid (cd to cordate 
them by suggetr gy i conb at or nar ab ovtsc vos on 
aecount of the EL doings of (¢ Mako oo, 6 orgh ac vid 
sought them as alles aga ast Mitclore. Ile wis the 
most enuty man we had to deubwitharAher tee 
not blame us face to facc, beeause Jie knew thab woul: 
provoke an open rupture w thus, cad he could not alo d 
to do that. 60 he sent an iiv ft Corto fa nsor oad W 
liam. When they anived alls camp they ov d kapa J’, 
Chinsunzi son, ud several othe Cr chyo representatives 
ol chiefs, asse nbled Ch citbeli, Mea sokwe'’s cae ne pws 
there also. Then Chibisa made a specoa, Ue ob ce of 
which was vo prove thit he wasag ea yrajt ed padi 
vidual, and tiat the Ml will agan ys. ina fom those p csent 
arose from what we*had done Sud he ; 

‘T am heie, and I cumot go back to Doa, because the 
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English, who say they are my friends, will not help me 
Ticceived them as my brothers They build on my land 
J do not ask them to fight for me; I can fight for mysel * 
T only ask them to sell me gunpowder, but, though they 
have plenty, they will not Iet me have any Whose fault 
is it, then, that I am hee? Maine? no, not mine, but 
that of the English, You say the Enghsh are good 
people? And the assembly replicd, ‘Yes, the Inglish 
have good hearts They take nothing from us; they pay 
us well for all they ‘have; they give us cloth for ow corn, 
and goals, and forvls, and if we go a journey for them they 
give us cloth for that too Yes, the English ate good 
people.” Nothing discomposed Chibisa 1esumed his speech. 
‘Yes, the English do all that, but what clse have they 
done? You come to me and say Go away, we do not 
want you here; your life is not safe here. And I know 
my life 1s not safe here, I am in danger of dying But 
why? why 1s all this? Because the Makololo have 
been robbing and beating the Manganja But did I bring 
the Makololo ito the country? No Who brought 
them here? Why the Tighth = Then why blame me? 
Blame the Doghsl, for they are the people to blame, not 
me ‘Mite specch had the desired effect upon the assem- 
bly. © Ah, cricd some, Sit 15 quite true the Enghsh did 
Iniag the Makololo here, and if they were to give you gun 
powder, you could go away. They would be our friends 
shen a8 well as yos,’ and they all smoked im moody s1- 
le ice fot some time — Johnson then 1ephed, 

‘We have head what you say, Chibisa, but what 1s the 
tse of yonr tril g in that way to us? We me only 
servants; zo and talk like that to our masters’ 

“They will not listen to me,’ sad he 

*No, not i you talk as foolishly as you now do But 
Wf you talk like t sensible man, they Wwill hsten to all you 
have to say. You know very well that though the Mako, 
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loloG neuptie verrrthes mes pws, « they 
enotou chi ler Youknow th wl cy wee ct 
Iindwemss ucsdd not eave t Gu bel ad 

©You Englsime ioe bo Gaba 

‘that as not trey shotted Johiso ,frid you srw 
we mre no morc one the you aid Mo isogve Le 0 0, 
suppsnig you; ever ae ava thesriec no Yor 
sy yon avo 18 ip fo dow" eW woo) hn as 
nottiue You gave thom pernision to live it you v1 
lage, you took thei presents, andyou assed them to {ght 
for you We have gunpowder, bu we Sy Ik iol jive © to 
you or to wny other chief We wish to be your fends, 
bus ul you tilk mc act fool shly, ws strc as your mune s 
Cubtisa, you w ll be so ry fo at, You So on as you ae 
now don, md yot, Grosywl so oo adard mer | 
tell you Ul ub.’ 

‘Kodi? (ar cxcla nt on ol incredt ory stro se, mean 
mg ‘Ty itso? )<s d Ch bisa 

‘AL kod ° (Tt $50) cont wee dovisoa mitt ag" s 
mame Tor wha Pcl yo tba so cor’b yon act 
foolishly, bub ge and 1s to ott masses ree a se 5 ole 
mu Wait tley say they me. Shey will g ve you 
no gunpowder, ull hey Gun iclp you m vy ole wey 
1 know they will do at. 

Jt was Greek and Gicek, or uber Adicueand Ab cia, 
and Johnson had the advimlage, G b’satolo gy ou hed 
grandly, but explained that ie cot do scaes peope 
dow. the river to the shty © ore, fob would be send 2 
them to death, as all the rive> chefs were 1s cnem’cs 
What was he t do therefore 2 We felt for he man, md 
asked him to come md eit with vs next coy. He 
ewne to dimer. When he had caten, we bole lia that 
Johnson and William had tvformed. us af what bad passed, 
and though we should not alter our deter mutior upon 


gunpowder question, we were rundy to do what we 
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could to show that we desired his fiiendship. And, it 
seuin ng very clear to us that it he sent lis men down the 
itver alone they would surely be killed o1 made captive, 
we told Jum that one of us would go to the ship with Ins 
Messages. 

‘Jekomi (That 1s good!) was the gratified exclama- 
tion of Lumeclf and followers, and all lis troubles seemed 
wanend, Ile then talked and laughed, and acted alto- 
gether like a man fiom whose mind a heavy load was re 
moved, for he madé sure he should get the gunpowder 
through Di Livingstone 

As Twas the author of this proposal, Iwas of course 
anxtous to cary Ht out, bub Scudamore thought he ought 
to go, and, the others U nkug with hm, he went Te 
was also Lo come to some understanding with Dr Living 
stone aboul the Makololo Job went with lim, and 
Clibisa sent three men with three tusks of ivory. Chibisa 
did not stay long by the river afier the canoe was gone. 
I ouiat or was brought m by lus scouts that lis cnemy 
had left the nc ghbourhood of Doa, and that some of his 
crops were st] sand ng, so he and lis men packed up 
miowent Most of the women 1emuned, others went to 
M katonko, Kipicli’s plice 

Ow miercourse with hn before he departed was as 
friendly as could be desned Ne was frequently at. our 
{aole and compoited Inmself 1 cea civilized man. Indeed, 
intercourse with the Portugnese had civilized him a little, 
aad viliated hina great deal. He was fond of ardent 
spirits, but, of course, we gave him none, for we kept our 
biaidy from the natives as ca itiously as we did our gun- 
powder. Once he asked for at and T told him we used 16 
ony as medic ne, whereupon he laughed heartily, and 
turns to lis men sad 

‘What do you think? Kasis (lifually, without hair, 
a name given by the natives to the Portuguese prieale), 
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says brandy 4 physie Tid you ver beat t at helo e? 
And they all Lughed 

The sane afterioon he becume eloqucr to Jo ison, 
or whom he po essed g eat 1 cadsh 3,1 301 his love of 


biancy 
‘You Tnglish Kees sud he, ois vshaige man. Tle 
suys brandy is medicne; bt |} krow is King sh 


pomb, ud Theei vey mich Whydov they ¢ ve me 
some? Wien” co to see Ce Porte gucse Mey 4 ve me 
plenty, as much as Foand ink Fst‘ thet houses ara 
drink, wd drink, until T get drunk, and then] go to slecp, 
aid when Twake Ideing, wid got diak cau Tb ts 
good to get dink 01 brandy.’ 

But th’s was stid to Johnson otly, lors ts Conversy 
tion was moie sobc . 

Before he wont we told Ton ti we hie rote oxen 
the valley As a pounce ib resde ace, ame roped soon 1) 
go back to the hills, they be ag more ica thy for us Te 
stid he hoped we sl ould live on his land. 

6T know,’ continued he, © hab you ¢ rie to feter 1s 
about God, aid to mike usa bet © peoole Ginn we ie 
That ‘svery good, And whet Tum over dl my tot bles, 
Tshill cone back agmiay 1 you sty hee, and histen to 
wha you have to say, for | want to know woot Gol? 

Cibisa cent indy wis the most rane cible niiwe vict 
with m Af ca 

Pending the eturn of Scudamo c, we vestuned fr enc ly 
iatercortse w ta the Mako olo, a doo enove fom hem 
all possible neecssity to plhida we, ve ian cota tow 
end then to buy coma. Moleko, Rae iak ‘ea y ane on cs 
went hunting, a dieve of clphants howiig been vepo ted 
about twenty five miles be ow 15 

About this t me, the begnmmg of July, we were much 
troubled with fever T subjon Dickinson's report for the 

wious month 
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Due of attack = Ds «e Ditto Reraks 
e 
Troctor Oth Dever Thice days 
FA 26th Feva =. Iwo cays 
Scudamore Hlth Tora Six days 
Prod recat i1 fice 
rloy y, D, 
Rowley 20th =Nomala Twodys {iy deer oi teath 
Wille Ist Devan One day 
Dick 1son 26th Leva Tive days 
Gluke . Bt. Vero Tom days 711 fiom last mont 1 
” 16th leva Yori days 
g7th Yuu Wo days 
Blau th Fever « Light days 
(ramble 6th =Tever Thee days 
a E 22nd Miarhea Yow days 
Taceiatior 
26: 
2 a «f Coinea } Ponds 
Ada 18 » 7th over ‘thiee days 
Diniheea 4 
18th 
” : Dy Seat Hsu day 
Chules ul 
Jal ison 1th = Vever Tom days 
Wiliam ml 
Dysentene } yp, 
J n {> } 
ob 26th Diual oa Tow days 


D eck’nson athibuted what 1 icrease of fever there was— 
and it wis ically but a very small meicase upon what we 
had at Magomery ‘chiefly to our leaving the Highlands 
for the Shie, trough other cieumstanees considerably 

Uluenced the result,” and to the ‘depression resulting 
from ow exertions “n com ig fiom Magomera—daily ex 
poste to the full cfcets of the sun while house building,’ 
md oh! what a blessed canse! ‘the fill and excellen 
supply of stimulating food we have received since ou 
at va “iere’ 

It must not be supposed from the mention of a ‘ful 
supply’ of ¢stimtlating food that we ale or dank tc 
exeess We had two meals a day, but those meals con 
sisted of good food,—as bread, 1ice, oatmeal, sugar 
cos, milk, owls, or got, and that diet, comparec 

B 3 
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with what we had at Magomeia, was ‘full’ and ‘stimu 
lating’ The httle brandy we allowed ourselves weekly 
was, however, discontinued 

I don’t think Blair had fever more than once after this, 
and the removal from the Highlands could not have 
affected him, as he had not been on them 

By puttmg on a higher roof, and a thicker thatch, I 
lowered the temperature of my hut durmg the greatest 
leat of the day fiom 95° to less than 90° 
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OQHAPEI AND ILOUSFS AT CIEBISAS STATION 





CHAPTER XVT 
IE MURCIISON CATARACES, AND NATURA. THS ORY JOL INGS 


Wer heard from tinte to Ume of the strc of the Light ds, 
and ib seemed certain that Jor lad possessed diimself of 
the Ku Jneka district. Mamvula had taken reftce wth 
the Maravi, and large numbers of ft gttives we CC Ca aped 
on our side of the river above Mat ti, the fist of he 
Murchison cataracts. 

July 8. Tlavin,, been for some time closely oectp ed 
with work at the station, Dickinson and T—reeors uniec 
by Clailes and four of ow men, Chralolo, Chi avami, 
Ndoka, and Sesaminja, aad with Dadwa, an ok Chibis an 
Acqua iince, as gude  stuted on an exetis 01 to tye 
cataracts. This was tie fist jotrrey that had beey 
under aken by any o the mssior wich iad not grive 
objects in vow tity mete relantuor we sats eton 
of Curiosily. 

The mori ig was fivowable fer wilst co, de fe ce 
heat of the stn being mod ficd by cou. Te cha rete 
_is.ies of the valley up to Matili dilescd in nothing yom 
{ose of ony immediate naghbowhood. Ife e and he e 
was alarge baobab, the giokksque cature of every hi ¢ 
seape about us. the sterculia wis more vbundent—1 1s 4 
tice with a stem as smooth aud as be ht as that of the 
silver ash, and wluch, withortkaiobo bread, viscs from 
the grow id tothe he ght of sixty or seventy feet, and thea 
developes a parachute sl] aped crowa of graceful fol ze. 

uf the many varieties of the never ul ng Acac a—w tel 
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is, next to the Palmyra, the most graceful tree in Atriea— 
are the most abundant. Lverywhere there was a profuse 
undergrowth, consisting of prickly shrub and stunted 
wood, scorched up grass and flowerless creepers, with an 
occasional mass of odorifeious jessamine, gladdening the 
eye with 1ts pure white and delicate petals, and gratifying 
the senses with ils sweetness. If we add to this, fields of 
coin that would never come to maturity, the stems sun- 
burnt and withered, the ears blasted and fiuitless, with a 
few patches of cotton here and there; the precious wool 
bursting from the pod and looking like frosted silver, we 
have the main features of the vegetable productions of 
the Shire valley, situated between Chibisa’s and Matiti 

These fields of witheved corn filled us with apprehen 
sion; for though the supply of food at the station had 
been good, yet we knew that the prmeipal craps of the 
valley had failed from want of the Iatter iain The Indian 
corm was not largely grown m the valley, nor along the 
first range of Inlls, the soil smting the Mapira (Iolcus 
Sorghtm) best. Everywhere, nevertheless, we heard that 
the Mapua had failed; but we did not, at this time, see 
much indication of the temible state of things which 
ensued im consequence. 

After passing through the country, nominally Chibise’s, 
we entered upon the land of one Somo, and then we weie 
uupleasantly reminded of the Makololo. The paths were 
blocked up, and when any of the mhabitants met us 
they ian away. We next came to a ruined village. The 
huts had been pulled down, and this also was said to be 
the work of the Makololo. It might have been, but when 
once im Aftica a people have a bad name, every bad deed 
committed in the land is aid to their account. We were 
glad, however, to get beyond Somo’s land, for, from some 
unknown cause, it was ceitain we wee no favourites 

“*h the people 
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_ Alter ths we eane to Giuui, ive y lirge wi lige, the 
chef of which was named Amauida Chiftbict, who 
tumed out to be tie Rindo of the country above, 6 Man 
kokwe and Tingart were of the country below 

The vil we was suotnced by a dcnse zrowls ol 
Luphobir The hets were old and badly butt. Pie 
Mhabit wl looked wel cal aud conteted When we 
entered the vilige we we eo rich by several ime), who con 
ducted us to the tlavellois halt t ee, and my ted us to be 
seated When we'told tiem that we were the Enghsh, 
journeying fo ot + pleastie, bt w'sl 1g to pay our re 
spects to the chicl as we pesscd, we wee tol f hat we 
we ¢ the biotic sof Ama nda Chiitb ndu, and that ow 
visit had made the hearts of the people of Chuan glad A 
nan went Lo mfonn the chief of our an‘val, and quickly 
aciurned with Ue intellge we tht the chief was ready to 
embrace is English biethwen We found lim scated on 
a leopard skin at the door of his hut. 1c was a very old 
man, with hur and beard perfectly while Around lus 
shovelled body wits onc of tie gey colou ed sc uty we had 
Diot ght mto the country, md on ats 1 ght beg le had 
seve U liege avery tags. Che old man snulcd and sued, 
etd did das best to show dat ie wes nob a villam Amat 
was spreid or tscutedoseto ry a daga a ccluned 
us as brothers, and dechucd © atari wis ovis We the 
told him where we wae go wy, aid he saad we siould 
find many of his clild-cutp cbove, and mat y people who 
sadind fom Jo. We askec I’m al he were cat a! 
Joy upon which he spoke up most val antly, ¢ Afra ol 
Jor! Whu me O12, no! [le wll never conic nea me’ 
And tie old man chucded as though the otion of Joi 
coming, near to such wold dion as he wis the best joke 
he had ever head 

Affer this expression of co ifideree in himself, he got 
rp and went into his hut, a work of some difhculty, for 
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his attenuated Ices would scarecly sustain his witherec 
body, and he lurched about tke a ship in distress = When 
he reappeared, he was accompanicd by a youth bearing « 
basket of pombi. Ile apologised for not having anyt ung 
bette: to offer us, but said that if we would eall ay we 
retuned he would give us 1 pero cheer. 
We weic very pleased with this old man; a more 
gemal welcome we could not have had 
As we were leaving the village, a man in authority 
he ought to have been Lord Chamberlain, for in figure, 
manner, and voice, he was an African Polonmus stepped 
forwad, and begged to be our guide Ile was com 
plasance itself We thought he was going with us to 
Mati, and intended to devote Inmself to our service; 
but when we weie m the thick of the Luphoibia 
suniounding the village, he wheeled round, and, wth a 
voice and inanner imdicating the disclosue of a state 
seciel, sad : 
‘I, too, have poinlu.’ 
‘Fowls and meal?” interrogated we 
‘Fowls and meal I have. You shall have them, Writ 
but a httle,’ said he. 
And off he went, full of the importance of his mission 
Very queckly he retuned with pombi, and imme 
diately afterwards there was such a cacklng of heis 
that it seemed as if all the people of the village wae 
chasing fowl 
‘Do you hear ? said he, smiling , ‘ you shall have fowls,’ 
and then, recollecting that we had asked for meal, adde , 
‘and meal; L had not forgotten.’ 
And we had both But ow guide retuned 
The noise of turbulent wata told us when we wae net 
Matti Maclukalonga, the vilk ge we proposed stays 
at for the mght, was on the bank of het ver, just below 
the Falls, Here we found fug uves, and very woe bego ie 
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they looked, Some of b cri were ¢ gaged 1 pu tg tp 
rude huts outside the village. 

Neua, the chief, was a common phic, Vavd me, but 
took pains to show that he wis fiendly ‘Tie watalal 
was a disappomtment The e were Inge masses 0 10 
my the bed of he tiver, and the water dashcd avott 
hete and there in a wild, extravagant way, and. thu wes 
all The fallof wate wes imsig theant A huge ctoce 
dile lay suetched av dull "eagudit poraroc® nie mica'e 
of the stream, quité reg udless 0 ott presence — We both 
fired at the creatine at the sume ustant. ‘Wala! (Ie ts 
dead) shouted the natives, and the wmmal dd scenma 
death struggle; but wth the cimacteristics of his cold 
blooded racc, he would not die easily Te wiithed aad 
wrigeled until he wrizeled )imsell off the rock, and then 
sank into the water like w ston, 

The next day was again favowable fo waking, and m 
a short time we came to Scugaro, the second fall, Tere 
the Shire assumed the feitu cs of @ mountim torent; 
dash ng for tee bindicd fect fon tock to woes 11a 
ftriotsimanner A wilder scene thar t 4 Could not well 
be; but at wes not gianc, it fella mich sor, of tha. 

Ow road fron this plice for he iext two miles Ty 
over and beside huge rissses of bas tte tock, wlicl 
looked as thou,h some inot ton bad cxoloday. dti , 
ils fragments here. 

From this place for several m Ics the force othe st ean 
was considerable, and as it everywhere met wit) obstine 
ions, a perpetual rom. and foam was the 1csult, 

Aloag the bank of the tiva here wisiece spor ol 
buffalo and deer The ] ippopotamises were numerous ; 
moimany places the giound was covered with thar ma- 
nure Crocodiles wei frequently visible on tie ocks, md 
binds were plentiful, but we sew one of any new spec'cs. 

On the north side of the va tie hls sloped down to 
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he water ; here and there ty ose abruply, to the height 
© vbtiousind or more fect And behmd these hills lay 
the greu plain of the Ku Jueka 

Nor ten mules alter leaving Matita, the country was but 
tnnly peopled — But then we came to a lage village, and 
real it lay im encampment of fugitives from the A awa 
There must have been a thousand—men, women, and chil 
dven—congregated here When they saw us, they were 
at fivsy greatly alarmed. ‘Lhe men seized ther bows cud 
arrows, and, according to custom, 1an “into the bush; ; the 
women ran into their “ht ts for anything they could seize, 
and the children were fast making off. We called to them 
not to fear, and one of the men icecognised us. Le had 
been to Magomera while we were there, and the revulsion 
of feeling fon extreme feu to perfect confidence made 
the poor fellow almost mad Le seized ow hands, he 
danced about us, and actually seicamed with pleasurable 
excitement When a httle coolcd down, he imsisted on 
gomg on with us. 

From this place untal we halted for the mght the lne 
of fugitives was unbroken. They were encamped along 
the south bank of the aver for miles. We wished to go 
to Patamanga Tall; but when the sun set we found 1t was 
still ahead of us, and so we slept at one of the encamp 
ments The chief here was one Gomi. Gomi was sud 
to be buffalo hunting when we anived, but his wives 
received us hospitably. 

These people were uot ba.lly off for corn ; they had large 
quantities stacked up about the camp, and I had not seen 
such large ears smee we came up the Shire. The Mapira 
crops in the Ku hireka district, had been abandoned, but 
the fugitives daily stole across the river, and brought corn 
over from their gardens The Ajawa, however, being mas 
tors of their country, they did this at the risk of their lives 

Tt was a beautiful night, the ar was soft, the moon re- 
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splendent. Fires wore Tob tcd at sde, aid wes t non, 
with the people about ws Dickinson, m fie © Coyne t 
of the hour, forgot the scaiitea whicd bad reubled om 
dwing the day, and astonisiacd me by Js prohierney n 
the Manganja tongue. Te «storrded aid del. tad Go 
mi (who hac just retuned fons Euntiig), Fis wives aid 
people wath detits of Engl sh eustoms, mam cs aad ap 
phances And they, while Pstan 1g to ham, forjot thar 
frat vlog, end Tght hoavled mcrment ew) de ats efforts. 
The confidence and honest prrposcs of the mei, Te pc ile 
ways of the women, the r genetosily 11 give, 4s pa 

feet Benjamun’s mess from ter cve me ric yi doe 
affection they mamiested for tici little orcs, fo mec is 
pleasmg an experience o” unregcneratcd bumanity as | 
ever met with. We did not lewe then in ignor nee ol 
our motive m coming to Afmea; we dd our best also to 
make them undeistand something of God, and dls love 
to man. 

The men we took with us from our station were cap tal 
fellows vo travel ww = Lhey cared “ov us as Chong 
we were their own childien, and yet they neve prc 
sumed, Chimlolo was a most valuable mun hs ready wil 
led dim to enCcrpate om wa ts, vd bs gooc feel ag 
ind ned Jum fo p ovide fo taen We siew by expat 
ence what he was, mdsowewe e of sp sce wan ly 
light came to {nd himanon het woh ho, colle, lowl, 
and porndge; thotgh to accompl sh suca toneak wut 
that t me, he must have been awake ud al work neu y 
half the ight 

Tn deding with the Mungira thes ole sae ume i of 
pty ts ordinarily evoked; bub v gooc ATiwa ow Cully 
lises 

Patamanga was sad fo be Pulp (vay net) t 
proved to be sever mdes off} seven mics of ws wie a 
coumy «& youcould wal mectw UF, the roid was reed 
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midiovgh, a continnal scramble up and down the rocks, 
When we had been wallony about an hour, Gomi halted, 
and cauled out Oni? (Look!) and when we looked, we 
stwa troop of liege baboors; and when they saw us, 
the old males showed the t teeth, set up theit manes, and 
Inked savagely The natives called them Nyaim, and de 

dlaicd they were so fietce and poweiful that when angry 
they would ailick amm ‘They woe of a light biown 
colour, and the largest of then looked quate four feet long. 

Goms halted agam, and said : 

‘Tiere is the water you wished to sce’ 

‘Where ?’ said Dickinson, looking about 

©There I? said Gomi, pointing downwards, for we were 
on aiock nealy a hundred {cet above the river, 

“That. web ann yposttion .’ 

And the Patamanga Pally dd not impress me otherwise. 
There was « ledge of broken rock extending across the 
stream, by and over which the water dashed furiously 
enough The whole, however, was something like a large 
tumbling bay 

We retraced our steps, halting at Gomr's to rest for a 
shout time, and then proceedcd to Machikalongwi, which 
place we reached about half an hour before sunset. Tn 
coming back we took a road more inland ; the road ovei 
which Dr, Livingstone purposed to carry his steamships. 
We were but ordinary men, and were amazed at the bold 
ness of the idea. 

Next mornmg we borrowed a canoe of Ngua, and 
returned home by water. 

We passed many canoes on our way down, some quite 
new. The laynching of a canoe 1s attended with much 
festivity. They accompany its progress to the water with 
dancing and singing, and all other things that tend to 
lighten labour and make the natives’ heart glad = When 

canoe 1s in the water, a tnal trip is made, and if st 
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does not sink or capsize unde the mass of cxcited 
who crowd into i, 1 may be salcly | rsted. 

We enjoyed our excuts on, bit wore led weve Uc oss 
to see our own home agun Poor Ch sik was hobbl a, 
about on her crutches on the chil, ane s ior bed a welcome 
down to us as the caioe passcd bys; and whar we 1 
rived at the land g place, a troop of ou te y 1 tile 
fellows with affection 11 then eyes, and SJckorias ot 
then tongues, clistered about vs, siouldercd ou gins 
and bageage, and preeecedl us up the hil fo otr bitsin 
joyful excitement. Our hearts were drawn ve y closcly 
towards these children 

T lave said little abot the natiral bis ory of —e 
countiy we were in. And T have ically but little to siy, 
for Tam no natuwalist ; but T may as well say my | tt 
at once, 

Our associations in the wild beast Tne wore bat more 
numerous 22 the valley thar on the aillb The 4 
wee snerluly dest tite of wild an mils; b whe 
the valley, we hadno diftculty bel ev a, that we we o 
it a count y wl ch coiube es yey to the Zoolo, « 
Gade said the Brtsh Mescu a 

The cat toc west cots tc vitey, (houst (he 
toar of aHorwes acy heuc, aid ato eof ot y 
over sav the ere ttre 

A. schoolboy knows,o sit kiow, ub yes 
found in Aftica, alth ough Du Gaal ac o he sw ‘ 
of tigas when they niem Topards — Peop dy we ¢ 
seldom met with on te ou 4, bet waer we oie do 
Ginse’s, Greco it wa CQ IS lol CAVE OL BOTs ot 
abr g yas thea tywi (cop ©) ws casey dal, 
We took , caboue chow focs, ub wore on eure tac 
leopa ds maicged owe chtarr Ovo y wee de 
datreyolago ,ac ust ye sat, 4M 
of t coped borw { owy bac cueo thes 
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ammal was left behind ; we carried it away and blocked 
up the gap m the fold which the leopard had made. Butin 
the course of an hour anoth2r shrick told us that another 
goat was dead ‘The leopard had returned, but on our 
turning out was compelled to drop this fresh victim and 
take again to the bush. ‘Thinkmg hunger would lead him 
to return yet again, Walle: poisoned the carcase of the 
fast Jalled with stryechmne But when we went to place 
1b where the Last killed had been dropped, we tound the 
leopard had been before us ; the cunning brute, during the 
few mutes we had been m the hut doctoring the carcase 
of the goat, again 1eturncd, and finding the coast clear, 
had made off with Ins prey But cunmmg met cunnmg 
with fatal effect In the mornmg oi boys discovered the 
partially devoured carcase of the goat m the bush; this 
also was well seasoned with stiychn nc, and then left to 
work its mission, ‘Tnsit did most satisiactomly : not one, 
but two leopards returned to feast upon 1, but before 
they could eat ther fill, they were taken illand lay down 
and died 

The ocelot was even more numerous than the leopard ; 
its skim was frequently brought to us as an article of 
barter But beyond a wild cat, whose skin the natives 
wear as an ornament, and the native domestic cat, than 
which a more mserable looking creature docs not exist, we 
met with no other of the fel ne. 

The quadrumana were not numerous. Among the 
mangroves a pretty httle mo ikey existed, and was plenti- 
ful, and there were monkeys that used to watch us from 
the tices at Magomera while we were bathing ; and there 
were long tailed and tail less baboons on the lulls and 11 
the valley ; and some of the baboons, as I have said, were 
large, but we saw no monkey, I expect, wluch could not 

~ found in any ordmary menagerie in England. 

qurrels, not unlike our own, and a pretty little 
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creature answeim, to the dase pio DiG ilu g ves of 
his ivory eater; and rats and mice, 1c Severe ko ads of 
shrew, comprised the rodent that eae wide our 
notice There are several species of rat, and the bows, 
the ficld rat, a harmless-look . cre tte, small sy 
slender of form, and of the colotr of avender, 18 1earded 
by the natives as the best of almeit A, cerltia seasons 
of the year there is 1 icgulat rat ] arvest, tle boys beng 
the reapers Yousee them com ng home with dead vats or 
arecl hke larks ona'skewer. They diy them, s noke tl em, 
and hang them up in bundles, like s nats at Br laos, ute, 
and eat one now andl then as a damity. 

One evening my boy Juma (one of the boys now with D> 
Livingstone) came ito my hut with hs su ope. a lump of 
Nsiima, and somethmg which looked hike a burnt $ wsa¢ 

¢What is that, Juma?’ sad T 

‘ Bewa,’ said he. 

‘Ts 1t good P’ 

‘It 13 good Better than sheen, better than goat. 
better than bid o1 fish, better than allo Tex imeat. § all 
Toast one for you?’ 

And he pulled outa fire vib homl s bag, ub ade t 
up for adinira ‘on, T nodded asset, aie off hea nde 
lighted IIe 1etu ed wort eo tat € alec nd bck, 
cooked to atin = Tis cout wassavor y obttt was, 
and T hesitated 

‘Did you skin it, Jinna P’ 

‘Nol’ 

‘Did you take the entrails out, Jim 2? 

‘No! They are the bes’ of “the a esta’ 9 
he, in surprise at my want of powe 0 yp neciite whit 
a rat was 

I did not taste it, though I alierwaids tioveht myst 
weak to allow prejudice Lo mler cc wit my taste, for T 
have no doubt the boy was right, and the rat was pleas int 


a 
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food, and the method of cookmg 1b was no worse than 
our method of dressing smpe 
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The elephant was found along the entire length of the 
Sh re valley, and im some parts hundreds of these noble 
animals might be seen together grazing like cattle in our 
meadows But the character of the country made hunting 
very difficult The Manganja rarely attempted to molest 
them If you asked them why they did not hunt them, 
their answer was, ‘We have no guns, and it is useless 
hunting the elephant with bows and arrows.’ ‘ Suppose,’ 
said one man, ‘ you shoot at an clephant with an arrow, he 
feels, 1t 13 true, but no moie than we feel the bite of a 
fly, and he turns ins head round and says, “ What fly bit 
ne and then he knocks off the arrow with his am 

1 gocs away not caring at all’ 
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The Makololo did a hithe hunt’ng, bit 1 pon the whol 
they were very unsuccessiul: they sad the val vy was nol 
a good hunting ground, We did notiing 1 the w yo 
hunting, not having a Nimrod among us Dic sinson and 
Clarke tried for an clephant in commgtpticrive The 
beasts were feedg close o ther hall,’a small village on 
the banks of the nver. The villagers took no notice of 
them, and the cluldren played about as ut conc ved as 
though they were donkeys; but in the breasts of om 
friends the aidour ‘of the chase was kindled, they shoul 
dered their rifles, double barrelled Fifields, aid stu ed 
in pursuit. The clephants saw them com'ng, aid moved 
quuotly away, whisking their trunks fiom side to side, wid 
feeding as they went along They followed a fire Dill 
with good tusks, who gave them a long walk bc fore he 
permitted them to come up with him, and finished by 
leading them into a swamp, when he tuned rowid, «nd 
quietly looked on. Dickson levelled his rifle right at 
the creature’s forehead, made swe he should bring 14 
game down, and pulled his triggers, but thee pssirppc., 
and that was all, Clarke did thesime, nd will the same 
result. Tortunetely for them, then ri es hac been ly 13 
all day at the botiom of icit exioe, wad wa er Lad cone 
upon them. At best, with he weimow bey had, 
they would but have wouided tac beast, or see 1 
fary, and he would have been upor rem belo cy co 
have turned iound, and trampled tien to deuh m te 
swamp As it was, ] ¢ went his way, and Icf, them 10 Co 
the same. 

It has been said that the male ud ‘emile elcophuat ve 
not scen in heids together, Whatever their habits 1 
this respect may be im otha putsof Af e¢, n the Sie 
valley they certanly consorted ; luge he dy of males and 
females, with their little ones, were frequently seen 

Hlephait meat 1s conside ed fooc, bub unless he be a 
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native, a man must be very hungry before he could cat it. 
The carcase I have never tasted, but the choice parts, the 
trunk and the foot, have several times fallen to my lot as a 
dainty , the first was like India 1nbber with ashght flavour 
of meat to it, the second like glue softened m water with 
out any flavour of meat whatever, 

But though elephants may have been more numerous, 
hippopotamuses were more frequently secn; they weie 
continually trumpeting up and down the river, m front of 
our station. I could not look upon the hippopotamus as a 
savage beast; as a rule there seemed notlung savage about 
lnm. His deep bass uttcrances were the very expression 
of jollity, and I frequently felt inclined to smg: ‘Ilo’s a 
jolly good fellow,’ when listening to lus vociferous Ta! 
Ha! They can get furious. Sometimes the males, like 
all other males, will quarrel about the females, and then 
they fight; and a fight between these animals is a sight 
that, once seen, you are not likely to forget. When a 
male hrppopotamus gets old, the ladies forsake him, the 
young bulls unite agamst hin, and drive lim fiom then 
socicty Ie is compelled to hve alone, and then, like an old 
rogue elephant, he 1s dangerous, and will attack every- 
thing that comes in Ins way. I met with one such as he 
was gong down the Shire on my way home. The canoe 
men were paddling and singing, when a treme idous b ow 
at the bottom of the boat stopped their song, and scattered 
them on either side Zalwakut’, a little boy, was sent 
sping into the river’ Fortunitcly, the boat righted 
itself, and I was not thown out. Alter rescuing the 
child, I scized my mille, end Touked out for the apg essor 3 
he 1ose about ten yaids fom the boat, his eyes flashmg 
fury, and evidently intending to come on again, but before 
he could do that, he had a bullet i to lus head, and down 
he went with a yell, and away we pacdlcd, glad to pot 
from the neighbourhood of so desperate a brute. 
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only, when ont journey, | sewitsrcce Espo cw, ado ce 
only did I sce a torit af bad been coca y tthe fc 
the annnal. 
The wild-boar was plentift tin the delta of the 4 yu 
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one for sale, but upor bang questo a, f 1 wd ou 
that the brute wis st Hii the bush, and the two nes 
first caich our boat before we cou) cook him 
The zebra was found on the Zambesi dela, and ceo d 
ing to native testimony 1b was at one time common on the 
Lighlands, but like «1M other an mas, bad been d= yon out 
{ that dist ict in wluch we lived ‘Tie tal of the zebra 
was the symbol of chicflatiship tle Mig ura sceplie, 
m fact though it f equently played an important part 


m tic medicine man’s aiaigcments 
Cu 
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Near to the coast, wate: buck, bush buck, and several 
other kinds of deer, as I have saul, ae constantly to be 
met with, they exist also in the lower Shire valley, 
but on the Ihghlands we found them not, and but 
one imiserable hitle bush buck was ever seen near Chibisa’s 
while we were thee. The Missionary must go to tl ickly 
inhabited districts, where the population is large and 
there of course wild animals are scarce. 

The buffalo of the Shire valley may be numerous, but 
in the swamps he is almost unassmlable = Wherever you 
went, the Highlands excepted, you saw signs of this 
creature, but you rarely saw the animal itself 

The native domesticated dog, like the cat, 1s a very 
inferio. animal; a low-looking, long-nosed, yelping, 
contemptible Iuttle brute what tts breed is it would 
be hard to say. I like a dog as well as most men, but 
it was impossible to have one of those ugly natued 
creatures nem you. When you entered a village they 
came sniffing about you im a vicious kind of way, anu 
would bite you too, unles you kicked right and left until 
they disappeared 

Hyenas galloped past our doors every uight in the 
valley, but we rarely heard their lamentable whine on 
the hulls, 

Jackals were on the Inlls, but. much more numerous in 
the valley. 

But neither of these animals, beyond contributing at 
night to the causes which frequently made sleep im 
possible, was an annoyance 

The most notable of tic Insectivora was a long snouted 
creature like in some respects to the Cape elephant shrew. 
A. man brought one for sale one day, not as a curiosity, 
but as a delicate morsel for the palate; I had eaten 
elephant, hippopotamus, crocodile and monkey, but I had 
no fancy for a shrew 
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But of aumated nattie b ds fo med ae jes as we | 
as the most beautiful poifio) 

Of the raptores, the haw <was by fa he most in ae ats, 
it abounded mm may viriebies, tad formed a ce 
feature m every Jardseape. Tie Trae k ads tw sce 
our poultry requently, ard our boys wee ever or be 
watch to p otect our fowls and os out Sl kw. ! 
(hawk) as an invitation to those skillul wih the gua o 
show their skill 

The owl was next to the hawk 1 micrest aad nt moers 
Some were as small as pigcons, others eq ito te 4 cat 
horned owl; many were beautifulyseuie ed | ° 
stillness of the mght you nob only heud their hoot, but 
frequently the sweep of their wings ay they passed Close 
to your hut 

Of the perchers, the mght jar with 1ts charming, mclal ic 
note, and the hornbill were the most interesting To 
hornbills were numerous about Chibisa’s, and were not 
bad cating 

At Magomera there was a luge and iandsome k a, 
fisher, whose derisive, luigh lice ya yaya was cons ny 
heard along the streams; 14 body was rcduje wo. 
a msonand greer Ovthe She the e were sever bk ds 
of kingfishets, the mos coispctors be 3 tiebe «oy > 
there was not one so glorious napouclaso  owr 
nificent little fellow 

The starling m the valley and in he hills had ag 4 ¢ 
ing bronze coloured plumage, but he was not so indsom + 
as our Dnglish chatterbox 

Of crows there were thice variet es, viz, bwoh ack a 
one (the hooded crow) with a magpie plemag OL 16 
black, one was not much laga tau a sparrow, tie ob a 
was nearly tice the size of ot > own Gow. 

Bee caters were numaious, Rollers seaee Pat ots 
were of two kinds, one with brown, the other with greci 

oc? 
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and yellow plumage ‘They astonished me, a stranger 
to their habits, with the 1apidity of ther flight. There 
was a great variety of pigeons, though they were not 
sufficiently numeious to forn a regular art'cle of food 
The golden oriol athhacted you attention wherever you 
went, and sum birds ant honey birds semtillated before 
you in allthew glory And, more numcrots than ov. own 
sparrow at home, were the pretiy little amadavats, who, 
<n asun of pmk vr sky blue, were seen on every twig. 
On the lulls the whidda was common, and so were many 
other birds of the same class with pleasant plumage and 
sweet voices 

Of the Rasores, besides the domestic fowl, a breed 
capable of great :mprovement, for they were not much 
larger than a pigeon, thare were the African pheasant 4 
mean flavourless bird, no& abundant and the Gumea 
fowl, a fine handsome 2reatwe, more abundant, and 50 
good for food that our regret was that 1b was not more 
numerous 

Crane, heron, and bnds of hke kind were past computa 
tion in the neighbourhood of the swamps In gomg up 
or down the rivet we were never without plenty of fowl, 
for besides the birds I mention, we met with ducks, 
geese and plovers, hammmerheads, spoon bills, bitiern aid 
rbis, pelicans, cormorants, darters and flamingo, tie last of 
all beng the most delicate cating 

Among reptiles, the crocodile of course holds the first 
place For some tiie it was doubted whether the merei 
less looking beast n the Shne was crocodile or alligator, 
but the authorities on this pomt deeixted ab last that it 
was crocodile. 

The heat of the valley made bathing a necessity of 
existence, and when we first came down from the hills, 
we had not that fear of the crocod le we should have had, 
and used to bathe m a shallow but unprotected part of 
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the river One moiniig, however, an we ottum e@ gout 
came down to dink ¢t ow bath ng p we, bet v few 
mumutes afier we had left 1, and before he could fash ’s 
ba a of terior, a clocod le seized Im and he was no mo ¢ 
seen, We bathed no mo e*1t c1 ver unt! we hac pro 
tecicd omselves wih a stockade which ensured our safety, 
even thot gh the ferocious biutes were nosing about on 
the outside 

Three warren were carried way by erocod les while we 
were in the valley." Two while bathing, the other while 
stooping to gc water 

But though this cicatiue is the most atel md Toall 
some looking am nal you meet with, T think Ins flesh, as 
food, 18 as much undenated as that of the clephant is 
over estimated. 

Tonee had a steak cut out of the tul of a crocodile which 
we killed It was broiled, and bro ght inwith other thimgs 
for dinner ; Thked st, though Tam bound to countess no onc 
else did. Dickinson complained 6 wit was ‘fishy, Waller 
pronounced tt ‘beastly, P oever tued 1, bur made fo > ve 
door look ng ve y pate, ad though Scudaore thor gi 
we mht hive beci cl dof it dwing the pimpk ut me 
ob Megome a, ave dectacd the ofte of another shee. 
Altogether tie reset was iot st slac ory, ud, roo ¢ 
whole, though Ist believe in tie cor echiessol vy aste, 
T think ‘ew would cate to use this c eat Cas vod. A 
crocodile 5 nest will contam sixty or seventy cogs, T Trive 
seen ciocodiles twenty fect long, but the ees ws notlarg ar 
than that of a goose, and in flavour not unlike. 

At Magomere chameleons abounded, "hey were lager 
and more beautifully colomed than any I had before see a 
Some were fully eighteen inches loig, aid had fappme 
eais like those of the elephant, ade fleshy prot berance 
on the nose, in shape and position like the hoi of a 
rhinoceros 
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The laad was not wantme ether on the hills or in 
the valley; he was consta itly about our houses 

When we came mto the countay we expected much 
discomfoit from the snake , and snakes were ever ywhieic, 
on the Iulls and in the valley, in your hut, and sometimes 
m your bed But they were not very vicious, though 
some had deadly naturcs, and allowed themselves to be 
easily killed = Once only lid we know of a petson bemg 
bitten , 16 was one of ow. women; the snake, a cobia, 
was rolled up in her sleeping mat, and’ on being disturbed 
bit the woman in the am She came to Dickinson at 
once, who, without hesitation, cut away the |ntten part, 
and dosed her with ammoma She was very ill, but did 
not die, and Dickinsons fame aya curer of snake bites 
was great I one day had an mmteiview with a cobia 
which was more interesting than pleasing — I was in pw 
suit of butterflies, for butterfly catching gave zest to a 
walk, and often mduced exercise I was watching a beau 
tif. creawne fatting about « tree, and was mteut upon 
securmg it, when I heard a shght nose behmd me, and 
looking, saw ‘a snake in the grass’ It was a cobia of 
the worst kind, and as I tuned my head it reared itself. 
T was within its strikmg distance My first mpulse was 
lo strike u, but Thad but a butterfly net, and that was a 
useless weapon agamst a snuke $0 I looked at ul, it 
looked at me, and we looked at onc another without 
moving for a few seconds, and then it turned round: and 
went away, 

It is stuange how soon you get used to the conditions 
of the counury you are = I should fecl riclined 10 aun 
from a common hedge snake in England, but one soon 
cecses tobe nervors about such t] ings ur Aftica. At the 
time it did not strike me thet I} ad any spec’al cause for 
thankfulness, for Twas less suipuused at sccing that snake 
than I should have been at seeing an carthwoum, fot that 
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T did not see m Africa tic latler ney oc there, bet 
so they are very scarce, 

We were in a land of frogs, but they were modest 
annals aid kept to then own p oper localities, Noy 
of them were very pretty, both nm fom and coo 1, rach 
prettier than I had um gincd a frog coule be Amo 3 
them were those who hed a 1 deots crovs, bu, o iets, 
and they were the most numerous, «dv quic uller nee 
which was by no means d spleast 2, As even 2, loser 
in they mingled them voices with t ose of The oc ca, ard 
together they made a tolerable concert. When ore uscd 
to it you liked it, 1t was sooth ig. 

Advog that mhabrted the uvets >1 the hills ad Joo ccd 
all body and no Imbs, wes doasted wud eaten by ther icuives. 

There should have been plenty of fish in e@ Sh ic, out 
if so we were bad fishermen, and so were the ualtves, for 
it was not often that we could get fis. A nat ve would s { 
by the river all day long angl'ng, and th nk hinsclf we | 
repaid af he caught a fist wezi ag fom or wes hic 
we had a suitable net we m ght iave tiken moe, bu, ous 
cast net, the only useful net we bad out, wes stolen ett ¢ 
Kor 50 1c 

Mary of the fish we es ange bok no cilires orc, 
fol mstaice, Gar ice ts tee PF ovisce Samet yes 
nothing like a lip to cove tien 

Molluses were very sea cc, f ot so ewe cve yt ot 
Aland crab used to hatntisat Mago cayesperaly a 
the rainy season, Tt was not larje, and t lookce t 
wholesome, but out people when ho dp csec ac 

Spiders were plentitul or the halls ai tie ve ey. 
Some were ically beat tiful, othars we ove y i,y One, 
a creature about the size of the pamol aman’s haw, 
and called the gudje gudja by the netives, wis the mos 
hideous and icprbsive thing feve sw Dt cic no 
Inolest- you 
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There were several k acs of hornets, bit tl ey wae most 
amably dsposed ce ve t em alone and they left you 
aloie «They { chured aroul your head sometimes and 
looked wary, bt that was ul. 

the Afiar fea ws not the pest wth us that at is 

rEcypt and chewhe ¢ ‘There were to kmds, one as 
la ge «5 that m Eng ad, the othe so small that you only 
{elt iL 

Bugs were mt bic rose and 1t the field: those in the 
louse were a torment t> some ocopl¢, bit those m the 
fields tioubled no one; meny of ticm were of large sie 
and beautiful colow. 

The masquito was not on the hills, but he was a trouble 
m the valley Biting es thotgh not munerous were 
freque ily & 1ubance Onee we had a swaim of flies 
whose adyc it was so mysletious, anc whose numbers were 
20 g eal, that they might have convinced the doubting of 
the truth of tie pague of Leypt; 16 was a lage, dak 
blue fly. One maining we awoke and found it on cvery 
blade of grass, on every leal, on cvery twig; m the ait, 
and in your house, the e cud cverywhere, flies, nothing 
but flies. Than perpetual buzz would have diiven a 
nervous nan med, ind the t presence was initating to 
those who were no nervous But they left us as suddenly 
as they came, nol, however, withoul Icavmg a memos | 
of themselves behind: they deposited thet larvae: on all 
things woollen, and m 2 vety short time om ings and 
blankets were mstinct with Uungs U at crawled — But this 
was an exceptional experience 

Ants of course predomnatcd, ‘The most formidab'e 
was the Itumbo, a creature answering to Du Cha Illus 
lesser baskouay, and, the most abomin ible, a big, black 
fellow fully an mch long, which, thou,h 1 rarely bit you, 
emitted so hormble an odow that one of them in you 
hut made 1t loathsome 
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At Ma,omera the lium 0 ws tac Lanioy acc, t cy 
love humid localities, and, t erclo e, se domlel us 1 1c 
ground was tunneled by them irall c1iec ors Woe 
they came to the sufece Lacy woul disoerse fic uselycs 
over alarge space of groundand icld te garish all co ies 
Lor three days they ocet pied ott sto e iorsc ad all the 
approaches {to 1, and we we c heloless. Lac bite of ths 
c eature 1s enough to madden yor, though t deposus no 
venom, and he lays hold of you wil iso resolt te v1 pel at 
he will st Mu Iamself to be dismombarcd belo eb ew UH leave 
go They vary greatly 1. size; m the swa m you w Il seo 
some not more tianacuaicr of an ac lo 4, lec ows 
will be four nes that sve. Trey tlavel rau ies, are 
tic lige aipped to achas guards to the as Wood 
crossing at exposed path the ciant ants we ge bom 
selves on e'ther side of the man body, and with hews 
erect and jaws distended thievwer all it uders. When 
on @ jowuey few thmas tun them asde; they su mou it 
all obstacles, and will even cross a slicun of wae t 
sa a swarm on the hills cidss'n5 a st cam wile wis 
about two yaids wide Some of fe Tessar arts vol cd a 
straw ato Uc we ter, foatebon wit l Ctotchee asec, 
fo bis stone bey ecne, id t cr miwgee tos th tc 
stiaw unlil ib formed a counuicihorwt we oy 4 
This process was re eat unt Lab coe was ome fo 
bank to bank On cither sce ol Vssth wb oe was 
living parapet of sinal ents, mary ol whon wee ft 
water aud cling to tie others to pevent tar dey 
washed away, At intervals of about. chal pore 
motimed ‘he paapet on elle scotch o oe ow wa 
us legs, leaned forward and clu ig to le nex wit 
us mandibles. by so dong Ucy fome . gida, ead 
left the saw budge mnobsuiuctes upmowheor cits 
body passed over, and no wu iy of men coud have 
moved moe oidely — Myrads asset ove wie t 
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watched, and the work was stullgomg on when T left. But 
when I rettned a few hours afterwards no trace of ant o1 
budge was Icft 

The white ant of the lower Shire valley erected huge 
mounds, but that of the upper part of the valley and on 
the Ighlands made nc mound, thoug 1 he was very de 
stuctive Lo your boxes and furmture. 

There was a semi-transparent biown ant, about halt an 
meh long, on the Tghlands, which did raise a mound 
T took some of the soul from what T thought was a for 
saken hull, in order to make a floo fo1 my house ; but 
the creatw es were in the soil, and ma sort time they 
began to build, They scemed to inciease mysteriously, 
and they 1an gallet es of mud up the walls, and in a very 
short time Twas living in an ant Jill, and the thing be 
came so unbearable, E was obhged to tun out of my house 

A very small black «nt, a thing so small that it might 
almost cicep thiowgh the eye of a needle, did the work of 
a scavenger in the valley. ‘Them scent was most acute, 
for though you could sce them nowhere near you, if you 
dropped a bone or a pieee of meat, or left an unwashed 
plate on the table, in a few minutes they were swarming 
upon it They rarely molest you, but when they do 
ite you feel 1t Tf you are a collector of insects, they will 
run your collection, unless you make it very seeuie 

These httle creatures avoid damp, and choose a hght 
dry soil 

Among the masses of rock scattered about the hills you 
frequently saw a grey ant, one of the bustest little fellows 
i. cxistenee , but his motions seemed obyectless, hitucr 
and thither without any appaicnt plan. 

‘There were several other kinds of ants, but none weie 
so annoying as they arc sad to be m some other parts of 
Africa. All things else favowable, the discomfort caused 
by msects would be as nothing 
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Of tie beetle and buite fly much m’g it be said, for 
both were numuous, and mi ty wete very beautitul. 
Cock: oaches, mantis, crickets, gtasshoppers and locusts, 
were all but cndless m variety and munbers 

Of the vegetable kisgdom T wish [ were competent to 
speak. I can only say that I know a lage tree flora 
sinall one, a timber tree fiom 1 eiceper, and a bulbous 
flower fiom a mere seedling And as I write thus mucly | 
to give a general idea of the country and ils productions, 
so that they who read may form some estimate of the 
suitability of the country for Missionary cite prise, par 
hap» such knowledge may suffice. 

On the Ihghlands you very 1aicly met with a large tee. 
On the upper plateau the trees generally wae stunted, 
wizened things, seldom so large thal you could nob spon 
them with your hands, but by the side of the sticams, and 
in the deeper depressions, trees of large size and beautiful 
fohage flourished, 

Fuut bearme tees were very searee At Soche’s you 
found the banana, above Soche’s we dd not meet with 
uw. The kombi, the native name for the fiut of ae ant 
creeper, which twined itself about the tallest t1ecs 1 caching 
to tic r topmost brancl os, whose blossom was wh te and 
sweet scented, was when aoe in outward apo ance ye 
a Jomon; the 1ind was thick and y clded wbundin ly a 
milky looking jinee, wich thicke ed 01 bei ig exposed to 
the air, Each contamed at cast tun stones, m size uc 
appearance hike tamarind beans, around which a yellow 
pulp adhered. The pulp was juicy, and the juice was an 
exquisite acid, Boiled down witl stgfu, thus wut a aa'ses 
u choice preset ve 

The maposa, the produce of a small tree, is anotha 
tiuit indigenous to the Inghlands — T, is about the size of 
an Onleans plum, and when ctite 1p 15m flavout some 
thing Ike the custard appl, but must be quae ripe 
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beforg it bears (his similiti de, otherwise il bistes sllongly 
of turpentine 

Besides these there are — the fle, which wsiucly eatuble ; 
alt d naopeudcernd wel seameclar; arothe | ke 
an midiflaicnt choy, a few more mdcscubeble things 5 
and t lara 1 

It as thought, anc TL have uo doubt rightly thought, 
thet Afiica abounds wil what we gie fly requ te, and 

“the general fccling aud expectation when we left England 
was that the paticular put of Afiica to wh ch we were 
gong was ot all others most abundantly favoured ‘That 
we hd not find 1t so £ need seareely say. 

Of cotton I hae spoken—it would crow, but to any 
considerable extent it docs not giow, 

Ons of no kind were to be fad as an article of barter. 
A hittle oil was mace from the castor oi bean, and a 
still smaller quantity f om the ground nut, for neither bean 
nor nué was grown to any extent. Palm oil we did not 
meet with Shea bulter and other vegetable greases 
were nob kiown 

Gums weie not plentiful. Now and then you saw a 
little gun exudmg fiom a tiee, bub you might set a 
hundred people to collect it for a long ume before they 
would get you a hundredweight of 1, 

Ivay was of covtse abundant, bt the Porti guese had 
the trade entarcly im their hands, and as they wisl ed to 
keep it, and held the ports on the coast, a profitable com- 
petition with them was 1 of possible 

Dyeing woods were not plentiful Tebony and a ceitarr 
kind of lignum vile were found in the sure valley, but 
neither for qualy nor quantity covld they be valuable 
as articles of export 

The only thing I saw that mht ave been made profit 
able was tobacco. 01 the ills it was giown abundantly, 
and it was excelle it aad cheap 
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No doubt the country could be mid more productive ; 
in some parts of the Wghlaids and 11 most 91 tso0 the 
valley, limes, lemons, oranges and pines would giow 
And TI think that thae are few th’ igs wh cha e noctced 
in. England which would not flow sh on the Tuls, but 
its present produce is insig nficant The raw p oc tee, 
in a commercial point of view, was, as far as we were ab ¢ 
to see, simply nothing 

The Highlands, however dest ture o" the lager vec 
tation, were rich in some kinds of flowcrs, and the hliacca: 
were beautiful and abundant Tt would be an casy thing 
for a Missionary in a favourable locality to have a gaider 
of flowers such as could not be fet nd for gloniors colow- 
inginIngland ‘God might have made the world and ot 
have made the flowers,’ or have limited them to localities 
where alone they would be appreciated Tlad he done so, 
however, the Manganja Thgllands would have lost tier 
greatest charm. Yet the inhabitants had bnt litle yp 
preciation of this charm, for they were not able ty express 
the various colours of the flowers about them — Of black, 
white, red, green, blue, and yel ow they could speck, but 
for any combination of these colows they had no word 

But though flowers were there, honcy was no Th two 
years, though we oflered Luge pieces fot, woo Ty sic 
ceeded in getting tye pounds weight of it 

Of ‘the mineral kmgdom Thave atile to say, fo very 
adequate reason, We were not scien ifie men Ty ne- 
stone or lime i any form we cid not find. Tronstone was 
m abundance; and the natives used an apparatus ‘n 
smelting which Tubal Cammuight haveriventec perhaps 
did; and thei iron work was good, witness their axe 
heads Plumbago was there, but in hm ted quantity—the 
natives used iL to ornament ther pottery And good 
clay for earthenware and bricks was to be met with in 
most places 
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The conclusion of this matier is ts Setting aside 
other difficuluies, with a ttle outlay and much care you 
might make the countay produce enough for the wants of 
moderate men, sufficient theiefoie for the wan ¢ of the 
Christian Missionary. Beyond tiat I have not much io 


say 
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Dioxwson suffered from a severe attack of fever soon after 
we refauned from our tmp to Patamanga, and he sufle cd 
so constantly, and so severely, that ib was ev dent to all 
that to save lus life, he ought to 1eburn home by the firs 
opportunity. In constitution he was most unfitted to 
the chmate. This system scemed readily to sympathise 
with the discases of the country IIe suffered consida ably 
on the hills, but in the valley his hfe was a continual 
suffering. 

Thinking it possible we might be able to return to the 
Tlighlands befo'e the rainy season, Waller and I went in 
search of information and of a healthy locality, within easy 
reach of the river, and free from the distiac tio is of war. 

We found that the Ajawa were everywhere prevat 1. 
that Mongazi was destroyed, his villages bunt, hs peooe 
scattered; and we could not find the position we sot ght 
The only place we could oceupy was new to Mbamc’s, 
but the spot was most ineligible, as there had been no iain 
there since January, the crops had fuled, and famine 
was setting in, 

Our expedition lasted several days. We visited every 
position likely to be of use to us, and were forced to con- 
clude that a move to any of them was ai that particular 
time impossible. 

We found Soche trying to make friends with the Ajawa, 
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and in order to do so was proving a tailor to hs ow1 
tribe, making pusoners of fugitives, and sendmg them as 
presents to Jo 

We found Dickinson on our ictiun morc ill than ever. 
Tle was suffering fiom a complication of discases, which we 
dreaded would prove fatal. It was a good thing for us 
that Walle: knew something of the method of treating 
the sickness, 10 which we were most sub ect, and hid 
the courage to use lus knowledge , had 16 not becn so, we 
should have suffered much more than we did, In this 
fresh attack he was instrumental to a great extent in pull 
ing Dickinson back from the jaws of death. 

This increased ilness of Dickinson determined us not 
to leave any effort to return to the hills untried ; so Proe 
ter and Clarke explore] among the Ills lowa down than 
we had ‘they ret ned on the 1st of August, aid -eport 
ed. that on Mount Chono, they had found a site which. they 
thought would be suit: ble for a Station The summit of 
Choro was a small plateau, three thot sand feet above the 
sea, with a good soil, plenty of water, and but scven or e’ght 
hours’ march from theirver. The people on this mountun, 
though a timid 1ace, were in no fear of the Ayawa, for a 
very hilly and thinly peopled country, offering no temp 
tation to the mvaders, lay between them. Mar ho we 
was the Rundo of this place, and Mjowa the cach But 
though Mankokwe was professedly will ug, and showed 
every wish to be friendly with us, the people on the 
mountam would not hear of our residing thee When 
Waller went to make arrangements with them, he found 
them in a state of consternation at the very Vioug t of iL, 
superstition was the cause of this dishke of ou mesence, 
for Mount Choro was the supposed residence of the spirit 
Bona, of whom I have spoken , it was consecrated to him, 
and the favomed few who lived on the mouitan ; and 
the superstition of the people was so strong that they 
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scemed resolved to subm t to anytl ag, to do o1 dare any 

thing, rather than puumit us to come on o tl e mountar. 
Nothing that could be sad or promised was sullic’eat to 
do away with ther pie] udice «gail st ow presence ‘They 
did not care or dread Man cokwe’s displeasmie wl ab wis 
tiat to the displeasure of Bona! And f ding then pigu 

dice was unconquerable, Walle wis fo ced to idmit that 
any attempt to occupy Choro wold be hopeless, unless 
we drove away ils inhab tants, and so possessed ou selves 
of 1t by foree, a thing deuly imposible ‘Lie people 
wae almost mad with » perstifious app cherso 3 they 
seemed as though they beheved t ey we elv ig i ile 
actual but invisible presgnee of a mig) ty spt, to whom 
we wae antagonwlic, and whose wiath would be visited 
on thar We mht have kalled them before they would 
have consented to our comng, 

Bonw’s sanctum was among the pleasmt verdine on the 
mountain top, and of thei beltef m his presenee there 
could be no doubt. Tlad they not had proorel t? Peo ole 

shad fled fom war mi the valley, to the suammit of the 
mowutam: they had but ltl. oad with them, only a law 
pumpkins; these they hargcd on he trees, and mmned- 
atcly every bianch prt for h prmpkus,. d the ce cor- 
tuiued to bear fruit wi no riore was neecco Could aay 
but Bona have done that? 

We were never beloic so ope ly opposcl by the $ pea 
stitions of the Manganja Tet tel g ots bel’cl, whatever 
that behef was, had’ not before been so thoroug ily ma 
nifested as the enemy of the truth ‘Thar belief in da- 
mons and devils was certain, tial they bc ievcd 2 fcuish 
was also ceitam, for them consecrated triflls were every- 
where inet with: that they hal some hing Itke an 
adoiation of a Supreme Beng T have shown, but I was 
never able to harmonise these varios phases of then belief 
They did not as a rule like talking about then 1chgion, 

pp 
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and invariably tied to shirk defimte enquines Had they 
a legendary lore which they loved to 1ccite, we might 
have been able to have amived at more def mite conclu 
sions than we did, but we did not find that they had any 
thing of the kind. They talked about food and womer , 
but they scemed to be without heroes, and without tra 
ditions to Wlustrate then creed 

But though Choro was not open to us, we were delet 
mined to avoid, 1f we could, the danger of staying im the 
valley during the rainy season, and we made other efforts 
to find a home among the hills, but all failed, and at last 
it was simply this—remain, or leave the country. Of 
course we remained, and committed ourselves to the keep 
ing of Ili who was able to defend us from ‘the pesti 
lence that walketh in darkness,’ and from ‘the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noonday ’ 

Tlad there been no prospect of our being able to return 
to the Inlls we should not have remained, we should have 
left that part of the country alfagethor ; bat we em} see 
clearly that it was only a question of a few months moie 
or less, and we shoul] be able to go back to the Ingh 
lands not to the Manganja, it is true, but to the Ajawa, 
and we were sent to them as much as to the Manganja. 
Bishop Mackenzie was conseciated Bishop to the ‘ti bes 
dwelling in the neighbouthood of Lake Nyassa and the 
River Shire,’ and the Ajawa was one of these tribes 

The Makololo after the departure of Chibisa again oe 
cupied Ins village We had constant complamts of them, 
and upon investigation found more often than not that 
the complainauts lad seally sufleced from the lawless vio 
lence of the people ving with them, if not from the Mako- 
lolo themselves, Of course their all deeds were exaggerated 
and multiplied, but making all allowances for musrepie 
sentation, they were the authois of much misery to the 
Manganja about them, and of much trouble to us, 
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Scudamore retuned on Argust 4th in good health, 
having suecesslully accomplished the objects of hs jou vey 
The Chibisians had gu powder, ot fom D Lv nestor, 
but from a Portuguese who took thet ivory i exchange 
and the Doctor scnt a letter to the Makololo which had 
the effect for atime of pulling than on ici good be- 
Tha ou 

With Scudamore came M+ Stewart, the gende nim se t 
ont by the Free Kark of Scotland Ile was our guest for 
several weeks. 

Te did not seem probable that the ships would be able to 
ascend the rivers, as the Shite, owing to the long drought, 
had much Jess water in it than when we came up ‘This 
diought was beginnirg to make itself {elt Tess food was 
brought to us; imdeed the supply of corn had well meh 
ceased There had been no rain mi the valley sufficient 
to moisten the surface of the earth {ci newly eight montl s 
On the line of river itself the conscque it deat h was not 
apparent; for on the islands and ilong the banks, just 
those places which received momtme fom the scar, 
you found chimanga contmually growmg; but looking 
beyond this thin belt of bank, you suv a had, arid 
sou, fields of withered comm that had never come to 
maturity, and every prospect of the woe that too suely 
came upon the land, but of the extent of whicr we ab 
that tame could form no conceptor Tow coud we tine. 
gine so dreadful a visitation as that wh ch ensued when 
we found the people biinging us corn as thoush they had 
sufficient for themselves and to sparc? ‘Tey mht have 
known what was coming upon them, but they aie not a 
reflective race ; the present gain of cloth blinded them to 
the certainty of future stat vation, 

One effect of Dr Livingstone’s letter was to send most, 
of the Makololo clephant hunting again ‘The bush-buin 
mg was now general, and they had a better chance of 
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sucecss than before A few days after their departiic 
tidings came that Moloko had been gored by an elepha it 
Mr. Stewart, who knew something of swigery, and Scuda 
more went down the 1iver to where the poor lad was 
lying, and retwned with him more dead thin alive, 

It appeared that they had come up with a heidof de 
phants, all of whom, with the exception of a male and a 
female anc their young one, me de off On bene fired 
at, the male decamped, but the mother 1emaied with her 
young Moloko fired at her and wounded hei, but could 
not get out of her way; she bore down upon him, caught 
him up and threw him, struck him with her tusks several 
times, then dropped down dead by hus side. 

Ue had a wound tn the chest, another in his back, a 
rib was bioken close to the spine, and pressed upon his 
lungs, and his left, thigh was piciced in four different places. 

Ths fortitude and endmance were remarkable. He 
uttered no groan as Dickinson examined him; and hus 
spuit secmed m no way subducd = Tle dd not dic, but he 
was a long time before he was able to get about again. 
The wound in his chest spoilt lus hunting for ever. Ra- 
makukan, one of the roughest and burliest of men, at 
tended to him night and day for months, and with a 
woman's tenderness It was really beautiful to sce the 
devotion of this man for his fiend Mr Stewart natur 
ally wished to see as much of the countiy as he could 
before he returned to England, aud we wis ied to know 
the exact state of the Iighlands, so we planned a jouney 
and he and I executed it. We left the station on the 
19th of August, and our first day’s walk to Clhpindu’s was 
mmarked by event. The country was not looking, its 
best, for a great bush burning had destroyed all the vei- 
dure in the valley and on the hills, and covered the 
surface with black ash For several days before our 

rarture this fire had been burning At first it appeared 
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like a long line of light 01 the ercst of the Ws; theicn 
zigzag, angry looking slicams i deseendec to ter base, 
where it set fire to the Juxutiant but sui-d ied grasses ad 
shrubs of the valley, and a mighty conflagial on was tle 
result Up to that time J] had seer noth ng equal to the 
deser’ptions Thad read of bush burnings, but th’s st 
passed everything I had imag ned, and put to fl ght my 
inetpient nciedulity. ‘The fire exte ided at one Une moie 
than ten miles, and 12 many places 1ose above the 
tallest. trees, and veduced them to ashes by us mies 
sistible energy It was a great sght to us, and as we 
felt sure no village was being des roycd, we could look 
on without apprehension, 

Chipmidu and his people were as friendly as ever, but 
he, poor fellow, was very il], sickening for death 

We did not find Mbame at hom, but his wife gave us 
such information about the Ajawa as deuded us to pro 
ceed Since destioymg Mongazi they had been less active, 
though bands of them were piowhng abour the county. 
Magomera wis said to be untouched. We had Chimlolo 
with us, and as he said we might go on to Magomeia, we 
went on 

Soche at first gave us a very w satisfactory reception 
Tle dat not want us to stay the nght m Tus v'lagc, bub 
that we were resolved to do and did. We ound ove 
afterwards that he expected sone of Ins men to 1et1 4 
that mght from the Ajawa camp, aid he did not wish us 
to be present Chimlolo sail 1 was quite true that Soche 
was employmg men to steal women and childeen frown his 
neighbours in distress, and was sending them to the Ajawa 
as i propitiatory offermg. Want of food was begiming 
to make itself felt even at Soche’s, 

When at Pingwi we halted for rest and food. While 
there a lad came out of nding and sat by us In answer 
to our enquiry if there was wai, he replicd, ma feeble 
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voice, ‘No, not to day, but there will be to monow.’ 
The appearance of this youth, his deected bearing, and 
hopeless condition, coupled with the melancholy condition 
of the country, gave rise to a long talk about God’s mo-al 
government of the world, and the issue was that to which 
all Chistian men must come, ‘Shall not the Judge of all 
the carth do right?’ 

Withm a mile or two of Bobo’s we sww several Man 
ganja women, who having, with many others, been 
made prisoners by the Ajawa, had ‘escaped from them 
They told us nothmg but what we knew, but thei test 
mony was valuable 1s it confirmed what we had head, 
viz.—that the Ajawa were concentrating their forees m 
Ku Jireka. That was a bad fact fo. Soche. We found 
Bobo’s village ma cdismal cond ton, It is stiprising m 
what a short time neglect and desertion icduce a decent 
Manganja village to a dunghcap in appearance. In one 
of the rumed huts were men and boys crouching round 
a little fire, As soon as they heard our footsteps they 
satu Portunatcly, I .cuugnisul ou Of Bobo’s child eu 
and called to him; he recollected me and iecassured the 
rest. Bobo came to us soon after and did his best to 
provide for us for the night. He said no one thought of 
making gardens, 1 was useless, now Mongazi was gone, 
Soche would go, and all would go. They were dead. 

Tt was with very sad feclings I approached Magomeia 
next morning When about to cross the river we weie 
1ecognised by some women, and the shiillest of Imley 
looing was the result At fist I thought 1t fea , but 
Chimlolo sad ‘Fear? it is not fear, Do you not hem ? 
They say, father’ And it was for joy, not for fear, these 
women cried out when they recognised ine. Zachuracant 
came rushing down the bank to meet us, and seemed 
overjoyed to see me aga ~The siockade was ic-ci ected, 
and the boys’ doimitory and my house had been pulled 
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down to supply the timber. Store house and Jatchen 
were also gone for the same purpose. On enter’ng the 
gate my heart sank like lead with’n me. Nor did the 
joyful salutations of the women and childicn, who actually 
danced round me w th del sht, ruse my spirits, Trey 
looked {famine stuicken, wd the whole place was sug 
gestive of misery and desoliiion The Bishops house, 
though standing, was somewhat clismantled. ‘The cotton 
gm, most useless of all the thmgs taken up to Me gomera, 
was the only thing in it = Buups grave was as we left it 

Chigunda returned from his gaden , his ovtwaid ap 
pcavance was much changed; he had on a cloth f ok 
coat, which had been Gamble’s, and he had tuned the 
sknt of my Inverness cape, which had been spoiled for 
my use by rats, into an under wrapper, which he wore 
hike a petticoat; and on his head he had a cloth cap, 
which he wore inside out Ths appeaance was not at 
all improved by this costume. 

Tle confirmed all that Bobo had said, but did not think 
himself n much danger, for said he : 

‘This is the home of the Engl'sh, and the Ajawa will 
no touch it, they will burn all others, but they will 
leave this standing.’ 

My men wore anxious fo remim the meht at Mago- 
mera, but the place was so suzzest ve of sor ow [could not 
stay. 

We had some diffculty in gettn g along, as many ol the 
old paths were blocked up on account of the war The 
defensive operations of the Manganja wue lke most of 
other things they did, inswficient. They hedge up the 
way with thorns, but so carelessly that no native would 
be impeded, much less stopped on his way. 

We slept that mght at Nsamba’s 

Nest morning we saw no real signs of the war wntil 
within five miles of what had been Mongazi’s, the great 
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Bona’s village. Theie the evidences were plentiful; 
village after village had been burnt. 

The crows were busy about the ashes of the great 
village, and we found on the path the remains of a man, 
which weie honibly si ggestive of the food upon which 
the carr on birds had fattened. 

Monga had evidently been taken by surprise, The 
rus were stewed with half chai ‘ed furmture, and pot- 
tery m all conditions, shapes and sizes At the other 
villages we saw nothmg of this; the Ajawa had evidently 
employed their old tactics, made a sudden dash at the head- 
quai ters, and destroyed the lesser villages on their retin ; 
thus givmg the mhabitants of these places time to get 
away, and take most of then things with them 

We wate glad to be at Soche’s again, having walked 
nearly thitty miles fasting, for no food was fortheom ng 
at Nsamba’s , we had none with us, and were not able to 
get any on the road. 

We dlept st Soche's, and made a Si bbath day’a joumney 
to Mbame’s ncxt moming 

We left Mbame’s soon alter sinnmse, and rcached the 
station about 2 pM, having been away just a week, 

The result of the journey convinced us that the Ajawa 
were practically masters of the Tighlands, thot gh they 
were not as yet m occupation, and that the poyaty and 
misery of the Manganja made 1t mposstble for us to go 
back to them at that time 

On Sept. 3, Procte: and Mr Stewait Icft the station 
for the Uppa Shue. 

They returned on the Lith, having a sad tale to 
tell of war and famme The fugitives above us had greatly 
inereased, ther food had decreased also, and deaths 
from starvation were already numeious among them — All 
seemed in a state of utter dejection, lymg about on the 
sround helpless and hopeless A little time and these 
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too had passed away, and the ground was suewn with 
their ghstening skeletons 

On Sept. 12, poor old Mbame came down to us, look 
ing very haggmd ; he wason Ins cld entand The Ajawi 
were close to him, and he wrshed us to go and duve them 
away Soche, he said, had Ajawa living with lum, and 
joined them in ther attacks upor the Manga ja We 
comforted Mbame as well as we coule, but we could nov 
fight for him 

Food became niore and more difficult to get, and we 
saw that unless we could get supphes fiom the Portuguese, 
we must leave the country, and ou people must starve So 
it was artanged that T should go down to Shi wnga with 
Ma Stewart, who was Ieaving us, and thenec to Quill 
mane, uf necdful, for stores 

But on the 14th, the day before we had arranged to 
start, a canoe arrived fiom Shupanga, with letters fiom Ing- 
land andthe Cape The ‘Ariel’ (Capt Oldfield) brought 
them to the Kongone, and Dr. Livingstone sent them tp 
From the Cape we learnt that the Bishop of Cape Town 
had gone to England, to get a suceessor to Bis op Mac- 
kcenzie, and that fiesh stores were about to be sent to 
Mozaininque for us 

Tt was therefore necessary tha, urangemants should be 
made with the Po buguese at Qu lmaie, fo a iu 
transit of stores from Mozamb que and Walla. think ng 
that the committee expected him to undeitake this duty, 
resolved to go down the liver instead of me. 

Dickinson would no go home «{ once, but wiate to 
resign his office, and resolved to await the an val of his 
successor, ‘I camot lave you men without medibal 
assistance If God spare me I shall be tha akful; af it be 
Ihs will to take me to Iimself, let ne de 11 the perfoun 
ance of my duty,’ was lus feeble reply to my eanest dese 
that he would go home. 
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Mr. Stewart saw the country at its worst, and his im 
plessions were, we magmned, far fiom favourable. Ths 
visit gave us great pleas we, our so1l0w was that we were 
not able to give him a more bountiful reception, 

Te and Waller left on the 19th As tle eanoe pushed 
off fiom the bank, we, md ovr people who had assembled 
to wsh them farewell, gave thom three cheers, as a 
supplementary blessing to the good wishes alieady utter ed; 
and in a few seconds the canoe had rounded the bend of 
the river and was out of sight, on its journey of peril 

Food was now so scaice that it was seldom I could 
give more than half rations to the children We strugeled 
on, however, and did our best, not relaxing in our daily 
duties, keeping up the classes, doing what we could to get 
a litle of the hght of tiuth into the grown people, and 
working had at the language. 

Tt having been 1epoited that Chiamangy was to be bo ght 
down the river, Dickinson and I want to Mankokwe’s 
As we left,some of our women called out, very sorrowfully, 
‘Don’t leave us; if our Cnglish fathers po from us, there 13 
no hfe in us, we are all dead— don’t leave us do come 
back.’ 

They were comforted when we told them we were 
going in search of corn. 

Lverywhere down the river we found hun,er prev ul- 
ing Corn was growing on some of the islands, a dom 
some few places on the banks, but 16 was not suflic ent to 
supply the wants of more than five per cent of the popula 
tion. Wheic the corn was mpening Argus cyesy wee 
watching 1b: every ear was carefully secured agaist the 
ravages of birds, and the potent kofio was there also to 
piotect at from the cupidity of man. 

The kofio is an invention of the medieme man, to 
punish those who pilfer fiom theit neighbours’ gardens, 
An ear of coin is here and there smeared with a fatty 
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substance fat of what, I cannot say; these eas are art 
fully connected with a hand of bark, which is thus made 
to pass allround the garden. Tf any thief stumbles agamst, 
orm any way touches Uns bark band, he is a dead min 
to a certainty, according to Manganja behel ; he may not 
die diveetly, but he will waste away of an incurable 
disease 

Nevertheless this kofio did not prevent the owner 
from watching his crop day and mght, and woe to the 
thief when taken’; a knife was drawn across his throat, 
and his body was thrown into th2 mvet 

Mankokwe professed himself zlad to see us, but he could 
help us to no comm he, the Rundo of the whole land, was 
barely able to supply us with enough meal for our dimer 
and breakfast Tad we not shot lurds in commg down, 
we should have fared badly 

Just before we left, Mankokwe sent for me to his hut ; 
and T learnt from the speech he made, that he was now 
very sure that the English were friends, and not enemies + 
when they first came into the countiy he thought they 
wished to take his land fiom him, but now he knew they 
had good hearts, and only came to do good. Te, therefore, 
and all lus people were at our service, and the land was 
before us to go where we hiked. Secing the Ajawt were 
duly despoiling him of Ins territory, that generos ty did 
not amount to much. 

Chimbeh, his ambassador, accompanied us lo the canoe, 
and on his way said that all the trouble thit Game on the 
Manganja was owing to the Rundo not do’ ig as Rindos 
did indays gone by. They went front viage to village 
all over the land, every year, and at each place they 
prayed to Pambi to send rain, and to keep away enemies. 
Then they were a happy people; there was no war, no 
starvation, but now all things were against them, for the 
Rundo cared for nothing but lus pombi and his wives, 
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shut himself up with them, and got diunk every day, and 
would go nowhere. 

Chimbeli and the Rundo were evidently not on good 
terms, and we found that there was a feud between them. 
Chimbeh had been playing the chicf at some villages to 
which he had been sent, and the Rundo had not long 
before selected his prine pal wife as biide for Bona, Stall 
whit Chimbeli told us was very interes me, as llustiatine 
another phase in the 1eligious belief of the Mauganya. 
According to that, it would seem thatthe Rundo was a 
sort of high pnest, whcse duty was to make a yearly 
cicuit of his land, and offer sacrifice. 

As we returned we landed at the various islands and 
villages where coin was growing, but only at one place 
could we induce the natives to sell. Not long before we 
came to out halt for the right, we saw a very prelly wo 
mau on an island smoking a pipe, coin was growing 
about her home I had some glittering brass chain in my 
bay, aud su I tuvk the chain, held it before ] cr, showed 
her what a nice necklace it would make, and expiessed a 
desite fo. corn; she sad ‘There w no corn, there is no 
giving in exchange.’ 

But she looked very haid at the necklace of brass, and 
at last her desire for the ornament became so great that 
she sad she would ask her husband if she m 2ht give 
corn in exchange for it And the rest lt was the same as 
it would have been at hore — beauty 1s on mipotent all ove 
the wold the woman had the necklace and T had the 
coin I felt rather asha ned of havm, ministered to the 
vaty of this poor Manganja woman, but the hitle ones 
at home were hungry, and though the corn I received was 
not a meal for half of them, yet 1b was a somcthi ig. 

It was a tedious jown2y homewatds, weuying m the 
extreme The fatigue of a land journey 1s far preferable 
‘o the wearmess and inaction of canoe tavelling, I 
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pitied Waller fiom my heart, 1 ¢ was dome the rivers to 
Quiulimane and back. Day afte: day fo- weeks, withont 
the excitement of novel scenery, the canve sticking close 
into the muddy banks, incouveni .iced by the spike leaved 
reeds, a hot sun inflaming your biam, cooped up into 
smallest space ; tiuly unless you can reduce younsclf in 
thought and fecling to the condition of a molluse, or 
elevate yourself to that of a samt, cxistence 1s very trying. 

Job, who went with us to Mankokwes, and whom we 
had left to comd home through the villages by land, 
hopmg he might pick up some corn on his way, velwned 
soon after we arnvcd IIe biought five goats with hm, 
but no corn IIe was faint and initatcd, for though Ie 
had passed though many villages, duiing his walk of 
twenty five miles through one of the most fertile parts of 
the Shire valley, he had been unible to get a meal of 
porridge for himself, and he was not to be soothed. IIe 
went to lus hut, exclaiming, ‘Oh, is Manganja country 
no good! Nebcer no good. No brcfist. No dinner! No 
nuffin. No food nowheres! Oh, dis Manganja country, 
too much humbug.’ 

The childien looked very woe begone when they found 
that we had biot ght so little corm back, all Unat we could 
give them was one car cach, Next dry Charles was more 
successful in another direction, and so day by day we went 
on struggling for the ] fe of those conmitcd to our care, 
We tned to hunt for them, but the heat had become m 
tense; 1 was frequently 110° m our huts, and 25° hotte 
than that in the sun; we could not stand the exertion of 
hunting. We shot buds and loo<ed out for crocodile and. 
hippopotamuses, but all the people of the land were domg 
the same thing, and the beasts were so cumming we could 
rarcly geta sight of them. 

It was a good thing the heat could not have it all its 
own way. When it was most ficice us very fry defeated 
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itself In the mornmg as the sun mounted towaids the 
zemth, it seemed as though the intense glare would sco ch 
up all thmgs, but its power was hmited by its own evoke 
ments. The rarefaction of aw was so great that wild 
gusts of wind came rushing over the cath from cooler 
regions, and greatly modified the heat of the atmosphere. 
When we had been some time without these refreshing 
breezes the hot aw almost choked us; coming out of 
your hut about 2 par was hke facinga furnace fire, The 
natives felt this extreme heat, those T mean that came 
from the hills, almost as much as we did =And when you 
wished them fo contimue work as the day advanced, they 
complamed that the heat of the sun was so great it made 
their heads ache. 

The mghts weie no longer cool; between midday and 
midmght there was rarely more than a difference of 10°; 
betaveen the water in the river and the atmosphere in the 
morning, there seemed to be the sane difference of tem- 
peratnre as between midday andmdmght. hav taken 
the temperature while Lathing and found the air 95°, the 
water 85°. During the extreme hcat of the day the di- 
ference was of course greater, for while that of the 
atmosphere rose, that of the water remained all but 
stationary But despite this great heat, the health of our 
party at the station was during the month of October 
better than it had before been. Dickinson mproved 
greatly, amd though others had fever now and then, the 
attacks were feeble in character and of brief duration. 
Prickly heat, however, was very annoying to most 

Haly on the moming of the 14th o: October wo of 
Chibisa’s men, accompanied by a number of people, came 
to us and solicited an audience. From their statement it 
seemed that when Chibisa returned to Doa he formed an 
alhance with a half caste Portuguese rebel called Tireri 
(tcbels are common in the Portuguese African colonies), and 
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with his help attacked and defeated Belchior and Maku- 
ruru, who therefore reurcd and no more attempted to 
molest bm. But Tiven had established lamsel£ at Doa, 
and having more guns and ammuntion than Chibisa, had 
made hnnself master, was wl usm tic Clibisians, appio 
prating their property, and threatening the hfe of Clibisa. 
Olubisa, therefore, wished us to go to Doa with the Mako 
lolo and drive Tires away = L.ndmg we woul. not 
do that, he asked us to write a letter to Ther, and a 
letter to Senhor Feioa of Sena, of whom Tircri was said 
to be afiad This we could do and did, for Scudamore 
knew a little Portuguese 

Chibisa had evidently caught a Tartar in Tireri, and we 
had little hope that our letters would be of any service 
to hi 

Next day I and William, with twelve of our men, 
started for Mikavonko, the capitul of the Nungwi, of 
which tribe Kapichi, Chibisa’s old uly, was chief. Gorn 
was, we were told, to be had at this place to wndh 
people went in times of scarcity ] ke the Canaanites of old 
to Heypt It lay fully fitty miles to the NW. of us, and 
was on the high 10ad to Tcte. 

Wo had some difficulty in gcttiig a guide Tambaa, 
who was the man to tell us of comm betig at Mikaonko, 
refused to actas guide; he made some domestic excuse Lo 
us, but to Chimlolo he sad he did not go beeause tere 
were a good many Chalamndas in U at part of the country, 
and the people therefore did not wish to see us Tb isa 
mistake to suppose that the natives gcnerally were hostile 
to the slavers, they were generally Lucndly, and under 
ordinary circumstances would 1ather have secn them than 
us, as we had to teach them toappreciatc us = The slavers 
came to the village and barganed for the human com- 
modity as we did for corn or a goat. About us they 
rarely took slaves by force, though they meited others to 
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violence in order to get the market supphed. They en- 
tered a place quictly, offeicd ther cloth, brass umes, or 
beads for people, hke any less objectionable trader. And 
the chiefs and principal men thus acquired the property 
they coveted without prrting with then ow1 personalities ; 
they sold those they had stolen, or who had become ob- 
jectionable to them. 

But 1f conn was to be had we were not Lo be detcrred 
fiom gomg vw get at beunse of tic Chakundas, and 
having procwed one Kongo for a giude, we commenced 
our journcy We were late in getting off, the sun was 
well up, and the heat already very great The earth was 
so thoroughly burut by the sun that it seemed as though 
you might dig to 1s heat before you found morstme ; 
but many of the tees were already anticipating the 
fertilising rams, aud 11 then innate vigoir were putting 
forth fiesh fohage, the beautiful colour of which was more 
grateful to the cye, aid a pleasing contrast to the baie 
bianches we had for so long a time been looking at. 
During the wmier in England a leafless tree appears 
natural enough, it 11 hamony with the general aspect 
of nature, but m the bright glare of a tropical sun i 1s 
not a pleasant sight, 1 looks ghastly and unnatural — Lt 
is not all the tees that shed then leaves, many retain 
them throughout the year, but though the eye may gene- 
vally find a patch of verdure somewhere in every land 
scape, yet for many weeks befure the 1aimy scason these 
regions presented but few cheerful feataics. 

When about twelve miles fiom home we found the 
ground everywheie strawn with masses of dak basalt ¢ 
and other rock Now aid then they were heaped up in 
huge barows. Tt seemed as if a planct had shivered in 
its couse and had here deposited its fiagments. The 
path was rugged in the extreme, and the heat was very 
great, far greater than I had ever before experienced. 
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A less hardened hand than mine on. touch 3,, the rocks 
would have been bhstered The atmosphere near 
the ground was heated to a tempciatire of 140°. The 
sole of the native foot 1s as hard as hora, and as thick as 
cowhide tanned , but my mencomplamcd dismally of the 
way, their feel suflercd seveicly aad ‘Jua CG iaipe (very 
bad road) was their [requent ery, We had scveral niles 
of ths discessag cou .try, and then we ered upon a 
more fertile district, and an caster road, aid at last caine 
to a halt inalarge, ditty, and ul constructed vi lage, whose 
chief was called Chasita. IIue we rested, .nd here T 
fast really understood what a grate ul thing watet 1s to a 
thirsty man iia hot country, The giatificat ovof ds r¢ 
ing was mitense, and your capacity to imbibe seemed 
unbot nded, 

The next village to which we came was called Chipo 
songa, and the chicf, an old man, decrepit with age, was 
a mise able picture of tha physical mfirmities ablendar 
on longevity ‘Lhe sigit of tis o'd heat’ cn was very 
sadduung =A young vigorous hea hen, ore ein ugud 
with somewhat hopcful feelings, for the sight of youth al 
ways inspties hope, bit the nuseabl> cond ton of ths old 
man was pan ulin the extieme So ner to ele ny, yet 
without a thought, o the possibility of a] oug t, beyo 
the present, and the giatifier,o1 of his en echled poe 
tite, Poor old man; so wi cto co im Ife, so douby 
wretched m death. 1 was glad to get away from him 

Beyond this place the road was again 1t sec md ocky, 
and then we commenced the ascent of v low range of 
lulls on the other side of wluch wis the pan of Misi 
onko These hills were not ugh, bul they we ‘e extunsive, 
and barren, and only once between Ch'posonga and our 
halting place fo. the myght did we find the means of 
assuaging thirst The water had collected m a hole dig 
in the sand of a diied up water corse With greedy | ps 

nr 
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and parched throats we drank and drank until our tl isty 
longings were satisfiel I did not know of the scarcity 
of water on this road, or we should have cauicd it with us. 

We halted for the mght at Michninji, half way fom 
Chibisas to Mikaronko, the chicf, one Mpaka (Manganja 
for cat), was a big bodied, but small souled mau, who 
looked afaid of his own-shadow — J'ood was not plentiful, 
but Mpaka sold us goat for om mmediate use, in the on 
joyiment of which my men forgot the fatigues of the day. 

We left Michirmji soon alter sunrise next motmng 
For more than three hours our way lay over the hills 
which were here thickly studded with small tices, and 
occasionally dotted with immense blocks of basaltic rock, 
Just bcfoe descending, we had a very fine view of the 
plain, which was about fiflecn miles in breadth, and whict, 
compared with the aid countiy throt gh whic we had 
passed, hike tlat of Jordan of old, looked ¢ well watered 
everywhere.” ‘To the Manze and anol) er iver 1s owl i 
is seperor fethty A range of wich y wooded bus 
bounded the plam on the o her «ide, and beyond these, 
many nules aw ty, were the crests of mountains that must 
have been at least 10,000 fect h eh ~~ Altogether, this was 
as fan a scene as ary T had beheld in Afiea, 

Michivombo was the first village to which we came 
We made no stay there, but saw two youn, 11¢1 wlo 
formerly lived at Clnbisas, which place, aceoic 1 to 
their own te~t mony, t icy had left m consequence of the 
violence of tl ¢ Makololo. 

The futher we wen into the plam the mo ¢ fe tile 
seemed ‘The soil was a iich bl clk lo m, eviceatly of 
some depth, for we saw no trace of 10ck, and t ees of 
largest growth abowxed., One, a magnificent fig tee, 
called by the natives Mtondo, was of admirable symmetry, 
had arch grees folage, and was luge than ou larec-t 
oaks, 
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Between Michirombo and Mpond , a lage village about 
four miles distant, were several lesser villascs ; the ground 
was evelrywheie cultivated, there seemed little or no waste ; 
and sight long looked for, but not seen tll now — there 
were several acres of cotton grow 1g! 

We stayed at Mpond: for a siort time in orde: to 
make acquaintance with the chic! but he would not sce 
us, and the people were hy no m ans .sendly; they ev. 
dently distrusted, bat did not fear us; and coin thoy had 
none to sell, though it was cei tam they had plenty i tle 
vulage. 

After leaving Mpondi we soon came to the Mwanza, 
which 1 about sixty fect wide, Its banks were stecp, but 
not rocky. In the rainy season its volume of water 1s no 
doubt large, but then 1t was not more than eighteen 1 iches 
deop, but beautifully clear, and flowed quietly but quickly 
over a bed of sand. We all batied, and my foot sore 
and scorched compantons rolled about with the greatest 
glee. 

About a mile beyond the iver we came to avi koe, of 
which Chinkoka was cluef. Theie, to my st 1pr se, J found 
many old acquamty cos who had disappe ued from tle 
neig otrhood of our Station, brit who had hequeitly 
been employed by us asporte s. Lrqowed ais, ok 
ing my jowney ended, vidimy corn bags fi cyto of corn 
these people had plenty. But my 1 joicu ., wis shor thyed. 
These people were even moire unuuable tian those of 
Mpondi Chinkoka was a very stolid individial; he 
seemed incapable of manifesting any fceliig bet that of 
indifference. Ile was a blacksmiti, Tam stuc, fo you 
may tell a blacksmith, as well as atiloi, all bie world 
over. I was annoyed at then behaviour, but did my 
best not to show 1, hopmg to brnig abort a better state 
of things But it was all m vam; ] was nol wanicd there; 
nor would they take my cloth for their corn. Tappe ded 
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to Chinkoka agam and again to tell me the reason of this 
ill feclng; but he ony looked more obtuse, and took 
snuff more frequently Twas angry at last, and was im 
structiig William to awe these mcn a good scolding, 
wh«n Kongo, my gtudc, came ip to me ma state of gical 
exciteme it; he could scarcely speak fiom emotion, but at 
list he said 

‘T can go no fiather wath you J am s.ck here,’ 
laymg his hand on lus stomach. ‘I have no more 
heat Tam dead. They tell me I have done wiong 12 
binging you heie, and they say they will cut my — ,’ 
and he drew lus hand significantly acioss ns Hoat =‘ It 
you go to Mikaionko you wall not be allowed to cater the 
village, as soon as they see you the drum will beat, and 
it will be war.’ 

And the poor fellow mis fear shed tcars 

‘But why 1s this? What have we done to be treated 
in this way?’ 

‘Oh, you have done nothmg, but the Makolo’o have 
The people you see here were duiven fiom thei homey on 
the Shire by the Makololo, who took away their coin and 
their goats, and threatened to shoot them, and they think 
that now you have come hae the Makololo will come 
also, and they are angry with me for bunging you, and 
that is why they wall not sell you anything ’ 

‘Save us from our friends 1’ we missionaries had good 
reason to say I could no longer feel angiy with these 
people, for I felt, according to then method of reasoning, 
they had good reason for being angry wih me. So ] 
endeavoured to make them understand the true position 
of ourselves with regaid to the Makololo, and showed 
the n that we were 11 no way iesponsible for what they 
had done They admitted that the gicater part of the 
illusage they had suffered took place while we were 
up in the hulls, and so mught have been without ow 
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knowledge. And having get so fa wita them, PF asked 
uf the Makololo had behaved as badly siice we had becn 
in the v lley. 

© No,’ was the reply. 

‘Why 1 that?’ 

‘We don’t know.’ 

‘Then I will tell you Tt» beeause we, as soon as wo 
found what they were don ., were angry with tham And, 
when they came to us and sad they had no fuod, we gave 
them cloth to buy-coin rather than let tl em steal af fom 
the Manganja Was that good o1 bad?’ 

‘That was good’ 

“You say that was good. Can you tell me of any one 
act of the English which has not been good towards tie 
Manganju?r If Chibisa 15 in trouble, to whom does he 
come? ‘othe English At this very moment lis sons 
are at ow place asking us to help hun agamst Tueri, And 
yet, when our childier are hungry, and we come to you to 
buy a little coin, you treat uslke cnemes That is very 
bad It is you who aie to blame’ 

Chinkoki granted somethmg, moved about as thot gh 
on an uncomfortable scat, took si ull quietly, end was as 
jmp wstve as before ‘Lhe rest were vs bly Cxcted; this 
news about C ibisa was fresh o them Abt ts uncture 
the old man who was i authority ab Clio sa’s vill ze 
when we first arrived made 1 4 aopeaarce. Tk iew 
him well, and had showed him kin lacss be ore T went up 
to Magomera, and the old man hid not forgotten it. Tn 
his hut he had heard all that had beei sad, ard he now 
made a speech at yfavow. bor ter a to ame, anc 
laying lus hand on my shoulder, he sid, ‘the M. kololo 
have done us much harm, do not Ict them come here, Tb 
is a bad thing to be driven liom ov2 homes, and to have 
all we possess taken from us’ 

Of course I promised that the Makololo should not 
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molest them again. And then he said to Kongo, ‘Don’t 
you fear; g0 to Makmonko with the English; uo hain 
will come to you.’ 

Then taking my hand ! ¢ invited me to Ins hut to diumk 
pomli, and added ‘I want my wife to see my good 
brother, the Kasisi.’ 

Good old heathen! I felt very grateful to him 

As I was leaving, a man brought two small baskets of 
corn as a present from Chinko%xa JT {elt half inclined 
to refuse them, as they still declined to sell me anythin, , 
but Nehuiu Bango, divining my thoughts, said 

Take it, take 16, we can talk of buymg when you 
come back’ 

So T took it, but sent back a yrcsent exceeding its 
valuc 

Kongo iecoveied confidcnee, and we resumed our 
jowncy, haltg occasionally to make fiends with the 
people of the villages throtgh which we passed At one 
of these villages we bought a bundle of very fine sug nu 
canes, Those that were ripe yielded a good supply of 
excellent juice In this locahty T have no doubt the 
giowth of cotton and sugar need only be limited by the 
houndaties othe plain 

We arived at Mikaronko at about five pm. "T's 
village occupied a larger space of ground than any other 
village I saw m Africa, and was surrounded by lurve 
trees, and impenetrable bush. It seemed a reside ice for 
maguates, more than for common people It consisted 
of circles of huts, fa nly residences, situated at some 
distance fiom each other. Hach circle wes smromiled 
by a high wall of grass. Everyth ng looked well built, 
and m good repair. The village was fice of vegetable 
and othe: filth © Kapichi’s ciicle was im the centre of 
the village, and his hut towered 11 hewht above the 
jest; 1b must have been twenty five {ect igh. 
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As we entered, the inhibitants came out of het en 
elosuics to look at us, and ‘An_losi! Angles 17 pissed 
fiom mouth to moutl , not exactly m weleorie, bet cer 
tainly nob 11 anger. ATL looked well fed, all were well 
dothed, all were proluscly omamcnicd with beads, ory, 
and. biass 1115. 

T enqwred of a mi, who looked like one havm,, 
authority, uf the chic’ was in the ville. He looked 
al me de iberately, fist up and dowa, anc the: dow1 
and up, and im a leud but not tnpleasvat voice answered, 
* Kora,’ (I do not hnow) FT felt sure there was no ied 
mischief in the man, so IT placet myscll rig at be ore 
him, and very dehberately looked at hin s he had 
looked at me, and mi nicking Ins voice, said, ¢ Kunin!’ 
(that is not truc), whereupon he laughed hea tily, and 
followed us to the traveller’s hall, a magn ficent acac’a, 
whose branches had an ontspread, according, to my pac, 
of one hundied and fifty feet 

Men and boys crowded before us, and looked al 
cuLiosity and expectaton = Seaigak of of dduly ner 
I seit Willham, who was skilled in Aiictid ploriacy, 0 
let them know my wuts, and to Sive them fo mator 
respect g Chibisa ; for Chibisa, as T have said, lad az et 
yeputation at Mikionkoe. Wiooam’scomin Cito sa 
the desiied efftct. Tie’ cucf was not to be seen ua | 
the motning, bub a hut was at once pl coe al ov cs 
posal Our hut was one of six in ane iclosure close to 
Kapiclu’s. 

As soon as it was known that Kap’chi had t us 
welcomed us, everyo.e became f.eialy ‘These props 
were Nungwi, a tube nealy all cd to the Manganja m 
appearauce, language, and customs but withant the tind 
bearing of the Manganja ‘They 11ad¢ no secret of their 
connection with the Portuguesc, o1 of then dealings witl 
the slavers, and one man, the brother of Kapielu’s prin 
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cipal wite, entered fully into t1¢ causes of Chibisa leaving 
Mikarouko, and gave his opmion of Ins present position 
at Doa, which he scemed to think all but hopeless. 

Taily in the momig Kapich seat for me to his hut 
Ve was a tall, burly, low natured man, belonging to a 
class of men met with all over the world, who will give 
you good reason to fear them unless you can fist mike 
them afiaid of you When he came out of his hut he 
scaled J umself on a chan, evident’) of Artudean make, 
and ma very rude way kicked a mat towards me for my 
accommodation saw at once that unless I could sub 
due him all my hopes of corn were gone, and trouble was 
close upon me. $01 set my teeth together, and looked 
him haid 11 the eyes, ind then jwve the mat another kick, 
which sent it spimming away from me. Ife lowered his 
eycs m confusion, for though physteally b ave, he was 
mentally and riotally a coward ; and then T sent Chin 
bolo for my 1aiway 11 g, upon which I seated myself with 
much affectation of dignity And so we sat facing one 
another int silence for some time. Tle beeame restless 
end uncomfortable, and at last said, ma voiee which he 
meant to be defiant, but which im real ty betiaycd feai— 

‘What brings youl cre? Speak, and tell me what you 
want of me ?? 

Lieplied, ‘You have coin, We need coin, for i tit 
our boats return from Quilimane ow cluldten aie 
hungiy, Clubisais your bother — Chib sa is ort frend. 
T come to you for corn, for which T will g ve you cloth’ 

‘Who told you we had com? We have none to sll 
You want somethmg else,’ said he m a dogged tone, and 
he looked so unamiable, that W Wem said to me 

‘Tuo like that man — He look as though he got some 
thing black 1n Jus heat’ 

T did not doubt that, but T knew also that he had corn 
m hus gokwas, and so 1ephied, ‘I want coin, nothing more 
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You need not sell it unless you | ke, but if you do nol we 
shall know what to tlink of you we shall know what 
message to send to you brother Clibisa when he sends 
again to ask our help.’ 

© Did you come for nothing else?” 

‘We Engl'sh svy what we mean, and mean what we 
say We do not hie’ 

Ie looked hard at me for a seco id o1 tivo, and became 
loss aggressive in Ins beat ng. I uesay he thought ry 
motives were not simple in commg to Mika onko, that I 
was going to charge Imm with the guilt of slave deal ¢, 
and I was glad to heat hin say 

‘Well, how much coin do you want?’ 

‘My bags filled.’ 

Upon which he jumped up, and st ouicd out ina bo's 
te1ous voice 

‘Ah! Iwant to see what you hive m those bigs; 
something to show me, someth 1g 10 giveme; come alons!’ 

And he 1anoff towards ny uw bi boy ike ea ermess 
Tle had evidently rece ved an catene eted account of ot 
possessions at the Station, for sorie of Cibisws pcople 
who had been to us we e at Mike onko, aad ex vec cd I 
had biotght somethiig wo da tl with me When L 
reached te hit he eal ed out— 

‘Bung oub yout bags; bring out your bags, cuick Ic 
me sec what you have. Twantabotle Ewan acp 
hke Chibisa’s I told ‘Timbale to tell you to send me a 
knife and a spoon hke you gave Clubisa. Give to me 
Give tome! And he looked inchned to bluster agam. 
rephed 

‘We give to whom we | ke, aid to no one else You 
want to see something. Well, here 1s something,’ and 
T showed lim my 1evolver. 

‘ Mfuti pa nona’ (a little gun), said he contumptuously. 

I put him aside and fied once, twice, thrice ; and lis 
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eyes were opencd {o widest eatent Three balls fiom one 
bariel. if was astomshing. Agan I‘fucd, and he col 

lapsed cntirely Ife put Ins hand on my aun in down 

tight fear, and said in awe stiuck voice— 

©WaraP’ (ager i?) 

Yes,’ said I, ‘aga!’ and he evidently thot ght Teou d 
go on firmg to amy extent without 1¢ loadmg ; and, w th 
such gunsas that, he looked upon himself and his as dead, 
if we were not his flimds So he sat down and became 
quite docile, and told me that coin was not plentiful with 
him, for his crops had been bad, and all people were com 
ing to him for food, but, if I would send my men to the 
villages where the coin was kept, he would send hs head 
man with them to tell the people to sell. And so, for the 
tume, my contest w th Kapichi ended. 

Then I gave lum a prece of xed calico, and a brass cham 
necklace for lis wife, and a clasp knife for himself, and 
he stayed and had breakfast with me, drinking coffee, cup 
«fter a Ds until we were oblged to have another In owing, 
and we looked like the best of fiends, Wailham we it, 
and so did Kapichi But Ins place was supplied by 
others, fiom whom I bought several large baskets of coun, 

About mid day I managed to get 1id of my visitors ; 
and, wearied with the heat and the previous day’s exc 
tions, T fell asleep m my hut, and was awakened by the 
laughter of women Four ladies of Mikaronko weie k iec] 
iig quite close to me. Sccing my look of suprise, they 
all lat shed merily, ant then began talking at me. 

‘Oh,’ said one, ‘ Anglest will not have us. Ife will say, 
Be off, you women. und s' ¢ looked at me saueily 

‘Yes, he will say to you, Be off but he will siy to me, 
Come here, I want jou,’ sad another, And they a] 
laughed again, 

I felt it was time to pronounce myself ; aud, lookmeg as 
stern as I could, said - 
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©T do not want any of you Be off all of youduecily 
‘Kunama! Kunama! mama. away uluna zousi’ (that 
is not true; you want us all), scrcamed they; and they 
seemed as though they had made tp ther nunds o c 
main whether 1 hkcd if or not Upon this my woids 
were few, but my act‘ons vary cxpicsive And they 
went away visibly surprised. 

Such an adventure as that on the hills I should feel 
inchned to sty was next to tmpossible. ‘There the women 
were always modest in then conduct towards stiangers 
But the nearer you were to the Porti gucse possessions 
the more demoralized were the people. S001 alter ths 
Kapichi came iushing mfo my hut, and shouted 11 a 
loud voice 

‘Tlere, Kasisi, my wife has made you some meal, aid 
Thave brought corn for sale. Cyve me the cloth, give 
me the cloth.’ 

Ag he was ina genial humow [made h n sit down, 
and did my best to make Vim wale sand ovr ob’cet in 
coming into the land. Tle listened pvt antly, but made to 
remaks In the course of the diy he scat nea on Ih 
leopard’s skin as a present Towarcs sunset WI annie 
{u ned with a considerable quantity of comm Ov ana 
also bought for tlemse ves, aid together we had as 
niuch as we could carry home 

We found, on our rettit, Choikokt as stolid 6s cver, 
with no more animation im his face than at at had een 
carved out of ablock of choiy. The people of ] ts vi. 
were now more coidial Tic heat was very grea, td 
my men wished me to remaim here ttl the day was we | 
advanced ; but, as I wished to be ]ome on the morrow, 
Thad made up my mind to halt for the n ghy ut Miehn 
inji, so we pushed on at once. When we reached the 
village at the foot of the hills the ncn begged hard to be 
allowed to rest theie for the mght  T pitied thei, foi 
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it was exhausting werk, but the thought of the chidicn 
at the station closed my eais to their 1equest, and my 
‘come on! was decisive Climbmg the Iulls was hard 
work, and the stais were out before the last of my men 
arived at Michninp. Taicy were too tired to talk; ate 
their supper in silence, and muinediately went to sleep. 
T was too exhausted to do other than thhow myself on a 
bundle of straw, and drink coffee, nto which Chinlolo 
had beaten eggs. But long before dayhght my men 
roused me, and proposed that we should at once resume 
our Journey, in order to avoid the greater heat of the day. 
‘To this I gladly assented; for though foot sore, my sleep 
in the open air on my straw couch and a bundle of straw 
18 a2 comfort wl en you are ically tired had greatly 1 
fieshed me 

There was moonlight until the sun arose, and we walkcd, 
without haluing, to Mitondo a village ten mules fiom oun 
Station Tere we halted, bicaklasted, and bought sor ie 
goats, and then started on our final stage This was a 
most punishing walk, The sun was overhead. The ur 
was as thot gh at had been heated manoven I felt. 1 but 
desiccated, and it was with joy unfuyned I beheld ow 
Station Tiwas home for ‘wherever your heart 1s, the c 
wy your home,’ and my heut had been with ov 1 tile 
ones for many hows. It was a great ichief to find tiat, 
since I had been away, they had fared better the + I 
thought they would. Scudamore had killed a d secured 
a crocodile, and as, upon invest cation, no beads or brace 
lets, o1 anything else mdicating that the beast had fattened 
o1inen, was found mn .t, they feasted upon it, and things 
therefore were looking chcery. 

Upon taking off my boots, T found my socks blood 
stamed, and dscovered that I had lost several toe nails 
All who took that walk to Mikaionko were foot sore, 
and hobbled about for days 
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On the afternoon of Oclober 25, we heard the well 
known Shupanga boat song, and presently there appeared 
a large canoe laden with corn and rice, which Walle: 
had sent up under the charge of Mascka, the Makololo 
who went with him to sell tie wory which he and his 
compunons had garied by hunting 

This tmely supply rcheved us at the Station from all 
f rther apprehension of wint 

Waller had gone on to Quillimane 

OF course all these distractions arismg fiom scare by 
of food interfered gieatly with our Mission work, propaly 
so called We could do httle moie than keep things to 
gether. Our classes were not given tp, tl ough regula ity 
was not always possible But thot gh all was not as we 
wished 16 to be, yet there was gicat hope of moie satis 
factory icsults mn ume We were getti 1g more and more 
influence in the land. Ow people, the lo ager trey lived 
with us the less they followed their own st perstition and 
follies. We were seed sowii 2, aia loagea for de arian 
of the new Bishop, when, with iicteased strength, we 
m ght reap the harvest. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT 
THD PAMINE 


Tor many weeks we were anxious for the November 
moon; ram, said the weather wise, must come then, it 
always did; but the November moon came, and the 
drought sill contimusd in the valley. Tt did seem at first 
that would be as predicted, for on 9.8, Simon and Jude 
(October 28), the clouds, dense aid black, sprinkled 
round about, te light ung flashed, the thinder 1evei 
berated among the lulls; we momentarily expected a 
deluge of 1am, but we had but the spivy of the storn, 
which spent itself fr away among the hills ‘Lhe earth 
about us was not moistened Several times alter this 
we had sumlat man festations, which were followud by 
similar icsults The clouds collected towards the afte 
noon, the wind became fuuous, a storm night overhead 
seemed imminent; but the scductions of the mourtar > 
proved irresistible, and away stiled the clouds, leavin 2 
us a clear sky, from which descended an ‘11 clouded 
blaze of living hght*? And so November passed away, 
and we had no iain 

On November 5 Waller rewyncd, having Yeon away 
seven weeks Ths exertions had been great, meessant, 
and successful The Inrought up three canoes Jaden with 
corn axl 1ice, two bales of cloth, some few othe things 
necessary to our wellbeing physically, and a consider 
able quantity of clothing, which had been made up and 
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gent out to us by good hicnds at home for distribution 
anong our people, but had been It at Shtpinga Te 
had also purchased a lage canoc, the want of which we 
had often felt, and which would be of gicat use whethe 
we stayed m the valley or went on to the hills, We 
went into our chapel to retuin thanks for the safe retin 
of our nother, and for God’s meiey towards 1s as mani 
tested in the bountiful supply of food he had bought us. 
We were now compelled to feed all our people: 1) was 
useless to give them cloth; they would zo many miles to 
buy a litle food for themselves aid wives, but it was 
rately they could get it; and before Waller a rived they 
had endured the gicatest privation with much fortabude, 
and upon the whole with patient honesty Only once dd 
they fail. One day they returned i1 a st ule of great excite 
mont alter having been awry a& few hows, lumaing with 
them one of thei: numba, Aku isama, wounded with an 
anow., We sent for them, to know what they had been 
dome Through Matut., a man wo cane tous fom the 
Makeololo, a wald, unpuls ve fc] ow, the person fication of 
Inute force, but who had Init ieito been docile autobed e t, 
they told then sto y, from which it apoeaved ticy had 
beer used very bed y by the people on the Iulls | Ticy 
had, he sad, gone to buy food at vy age wie Ca ie 
food was, and the imhab tints, wit out recciwng ary 
provocation, attacked them, and wouided Akumsa ni 
To. which cause, as they lad been guilty of no offence, 
they wished us to give them permission to go and avenge 
themselves upon these people Une selection of Ma ava 
was a mist.ke on their part, fo thor jh he could act wr h 
vigour, he could not speak with dseretion ; and we ide 
suie from what he had said that they, not the people 
on the hills, had been the aggressors So we forbade them, 
one and all, to cross the river aga n unul we gave them 
permission, and declared our intention of go"ng up to the 
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hills to inquve for ourselves, threatenmg at the same 
time to send all from us who disobeyed ou order. 

A threat to Maura was like fire to gunpowder — Ths 
eyes flashed defiance and he cxclaimed, ‘1f you send one 
away, all will go. We don’t want to wat four or five 
days before we revenge ourselves, we wish to do it at once, 
ot we shall sunk i the noses of the Manganja’ 

Tiompt was our action upon this. we dismissed them 
in anger Matuita’s unpulsiveness haa carried Jum be 
yond hs compamiois’ intentions, ahd 1t gave us an 
opportunity for an assertion of powea which, for then own 
sakes, 1b was necessary to keep constantly before them 
They went away from us subdued and crestfallen 

Next day they all came to us Matuira was no longer 
in the ascendant; a better feelmg prevailed among them. 
They owned, and they did at with shame I never saw 
shane more forcibly depicted on any men’s faces that 
they had been the aggressois, that when the people to 
whom they came tcfused to sell, saying they could not cat 
cloth, they became angry, for they were hingry, wd tned 
to take by force what they could not get by barter; and, 
without seckg to justify themsclvcs, they pleaded their 
hunger as an excuse for what they had done We felt 
for them dee sly, and could not retam anger Nott ing 
demoralizes, cither the civilized o1 savage, so much as 
want of food We were forced to blame, but we could 
not punish, They promised that they would not offend 
again, and they kept thei promise 

Tt was a hard th ng for men who felt themselves the 
stronger to go abou the count y Pke famished hounds 
in search of a meal, and not be guilty of violence m order 
to secure it. 

When the caioes returned to Shupanga, Gamble weut 
with them, he was in better health, but othe. cucum 
stances made 16 necessary for him to leave us. 
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About the middle of November hunger prevailed every 
where about uw Tt made our hearts eche to see sto ¢ 
and healthy men and women ted iced to feeble hel less 
ress for wrnt of food. When we went mito the v1 ages 
we saw the people lying about dejected and hopeless, in 
appeara ice mete skeletons, with a dusky skit stretched 
over them The weakly and the htt ¢ oncs d ed off quickly 
We did what we could lo iclcve any case of extreme 
necessity when it was brought dircetly under our notice, 
but we could do nothing to stem the fide ol starvation 
that, lke a flood, swept over the land and dost eyed inl 
titudes It was the same on the lulls as um the valley 
Damanyi and other of our men went up to Mbame’s, anc 
on then return gave a lamentable deseription of the con 
dition of the people Mbames village was a mere abode 
of death In several ol the huts they found the putrely- 
ing remains of those who had died of starvat on Mbame 
was not at home, but they met lim vid brought lum 
down to vs Poor old mai! he was looking vey gau i! 
and hungry IIe was nattally. fleshy man, but now 
it seemed that, ike tre bev ti tine of scaetty, he | 
been subs stng on himself for mary days pas lis 
muscles were shrunken, his skim hung loosely upon hm 
Tie stayed with us two or thice days, and when he ie 
turned he went away with a lightes heat, but 1 heave 
person, for we fed him well, anc Gave ima bag o cart 
Te had had no rain, and just before he started he suv 
hangmg over lus home heavy masses of densest vapoi ; 
he thought rain was falling on his ficlds, and the old man 
danced and sung, whuling and twnling and shouting 
with the agility of a younger and less heavy man. Tt was 
a ridiculous manifestation of joy, but we sympathised with 
it nevertheless. Ilis joy, alas. was piema ure. It did not 
rain: his fields remained unblessed for some time after 
this 
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The fanune became sore im the laid; there was nota 
village where people were not dead or dying of starvation. 
Ai first those who ded were buricd im graves, then the 
survivors bang too weak for the excition of grave d'g 
ging, carried the bo hes outside the village, and lard them 
decently under a ree. af'a man, lis bow with the stung 
cut, would be placed beside him, if @ woman, the fag 
mnenis of a broken water jar Bub as time went on eyen 
this attention to the dead seemed imposible where tl ey 
died there they remamed You met with the putiefymg 
remaims of human beings on the paths, im the villages, 
everywhere, there was no place where they were not. 
The s1ver Shire was literally the river of death. Poor 
hungty wretches would come from the Inlls, or from the 
destitute parts of the valley, and atlenpt to stcal what litle 
coin there was growing on |e islands and along the be nhs, 
no matter that i was not 1ipe, tiey took a imipe. but 
the owners with wolf like vigilance caught them, and 
with wolf like ferociy killed them, and thicw their bodies 
iato theriver. Movhers also havi ig uo food to give tucis 
children, threw them into the tiver, and jumped in after 
them Men did the sume with iegatd to the wives. 
The crocodiles were goiged with human food 

The distress was so terrible to bem, that we resolved 
to get up more corn from Shupanga, and d stibuie ¢ 
portion of that we had to the people in sore of the 
villages neal to us. Two inen were found willing (o take 
a letic. down to Set hor Vianna, with whom we dealt, and 
we despatched them on their errand. 

Relymg on this supply we began at once to distribute 
small rations of corn amongst the survivors in some of 
the most nccessitous villages Tt was a painful duty ; the 
hopeless, half idiotic condition fo which most were reduced 
made us realize to the full that ‘they that be slain by the 
swoid are better than they that be slam with hunger, for 
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these pine away stricken through want of the fruits of 
tle ficld.’ So extreme was then necess ty t1at we almost 
wondered that that most hideous of all] ideous expedie its, 
canmbalism, was not resoited to m order to prolong ex 

istence Tor if m olden times tie ‘tender and delicate 
woman,’ who ‘would not adventure to set her foot upon 
the ground for delicateness and te iderness,’ if this woman 
who knew of the God of Leaven and Barth, had an evil 
eyc ‘tumcd towards the husband of licr bosom, lu 
towards her son, and towards her daughter,’ and did in 
the extremity of her hunger ‘devour the fit of her 
womb for the sustenance of her 1 ody,’ 1b would not have 
been suprising if the poor famushing heathen about 1s 
had followed her example. But among the Manganja no 
thought of canmbalism existed; the whole race might 
have perished without such a thought occuring to an 
individual, so forcign was it to their nature 

The Ajawa were not altagether guiltless of man cat 19, 
but it was superstition, not hunger, which led the n to ib 
Under certam circumstances they ate man, as other tiibes 
will cat hon, in order to make them brave — They tol 
us of a certam chicf named Nunta, against whom the 
Ajawa fought for a long tme withott success, and who 
sustained lus cause almost single ]anded = When at last 
he was overpowered and killed, hs body was ct up ilo 
minute portions, the flesh beng caten by the Ajawa 
wairiors in order that they might become as valait n 
war as he. 

It would not have been difficult to make tics people 
realize the truth that our souls aic stiengthcned by the 
Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread 
and wine. 

And so things went on for days and weeks, the sun for 
most part of the time a blaze of unmitigated heat, the 
earth hot even to burning, panting for the rain, and man 
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dying for want of the fruits of the fidd There ts not ung, 
which so awfilly convinces man of his own impotence, 
of his absolute dependence upon God, as the suspension 
of rain in ity season =O the 8rd of December, however, 
there wasa gicat accumulation of clouds on all sides of us; 
they seemed heavy with ran = The I ghtiing (ashed far 
away ieessantly. The distant thunder kept the an m 
covmual agitation The clouds weie bearme a torrent 
of 1am upon the surrounding hei) ty for hours, before 
the hopes we had of a similar blessiig were realized 

Tien the tempest caine upon us In an instant we were 
in the strife of the clements that was astounding. The 
hightnmg blinded us, and the thunder made every neive m 
our bodes vibrate. The ram came down m such torrents 
as we thought could never have been known since 
the days of Noah A hutnewe of wind lashed the 
liver mto wave and foam, tore ud the tices by the 

roots, and dismantled whole vilages. Yet. bove all the 
turmoil were heard the shill and joyful exclamations of 
the women, who rushed out into the storm, and 1an about 
like maniacs for very delight, but then cries of joy 
imngled with the wal of the dymg at the very momcn 

the storm came down upon us, four of our lads were eross 

ing the river in a cance, the canoe was upsct, and Akum 

sama, he who was wounded in the aay on the lits,— 
was drowned ; the others managed to reach the shore. 

The storm passed away almost as suddenly as it came ; 
the clouds rolled away m gloomy grandcu , and again 
the sun was paramount. 

But the rain had done a good woik, 11 had fitted the 
eath for the seed, and those who had seed rushed off at 
once to their gardens and commenced sowing. But many 
had no sced ; in the extremity of their hunger they had 
eaten their sced-corn, and before the day was over, and 
durmg the days following, poor famshed men and women 
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di. goed themselves to ou doors, and then pttcous ery 
was ¢Gave us secd, fathers’ Some—marvellous mstimces 
of self denial and hope sowed what we gave ; all meant 
to do so; but hu wer prevatled with many, and we knew 
that the cravings of appetite had overpowered them, they 
ate, they dul not sow — But those who sowed and those 
who ate, dicd; while the com wis prowiig the people 
staived = 1d the rains p cvailed at the ordin uy period, 
he pumpkin cop world have been harvested eaily m 
November ; but the sced was not sown till Decemba, and 
then 1t came to nothing; for tho igh on the 5th we had 
rain agan for several hows, and occasion tly all through 
December and January, yel 1b was not sulliacnt to bung 
the caily crops to perfection the peaple still died 

On December 6, to ow great vexation, the men 
whom we sent to Shupanga with an order for more coin, 
returned, without having gone farther than the Ruo. As 
they went down the river they heaid such dismal reports 
of Mariano’s doings that then hearts fa led them; they 
left. the canoe at Malo andictin icd by land = Maino ce 
stroying just below Malo, slundan 3 and making captive, 
and sending the captives to the slave agents on the coust 

‘Lhe retura of éhese men made it necessary for one of 
us to go down the river, for we > uv we should need mo e¢ 
coin, before we co ld gather ania huvest. Johnson 
offered to go, but Dickinson would not let vim, as he le ¢ 
been suffermg fiom sh ht congcsion of the biain, T 
volunteered to go, but Procter would not let me; he 
decided to go hunself We expected or1 stores for 1868 
would be at Quillimane , af so he world britg them LP 
as 1b was necegsiry m consequence of the distubed state 
of the valley through Maniano’s procecdings, that a white 
man should be in chaige of them. Le left on the 9th, 
taking Chimlolo, and Ins own little attendant, Samban, 
one of oun inost intclligent Culdier, with him 
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These canoe journeys were a great trouble, Going 
down the river was casy and pleasant cnough, but conring 
back, espccially during the ramy season, was as gicat a 
trial as @ man could Le called upon to submit to But 
they were then unavoidable. By our expenences we 
weie making the woik cayier for others, but our cx 
pelicnee, like that of ull pionecis, was very punishing, 

A great change cane over the face of nature after the 
yains of the 3rd and 5th. No longer bare and burnt, the 
cath was covered with verdure. No longer the ghastly 
skeleton looking things they were, the tices became 
beautiful in their prolific foliage. Vegetation of all kinds 
sprang forth wath a power unknown to more temperate 
climes. The fertility of the earth after its long season of 
barrenness seemed marvellous You all but saw the 
growth of giass TLiddcn stumps put forth young shoots 
so vehemently that a large shrub appeared where but a 
fow days before no sig 1 of vegetation was apparent. Sced 
geiminated, and the blade was a few inches above the 
ground in the course of a fortnight 

Our people went to work with a nght good will; they 
gave themselves no ret ~=We did our best to incite then 
to good husbandry ; and the industry they displayed, and 
the fiuits of then mdustry, were most pleasmg. ‘hey 
brought a large extent of bush under ct ltivation for the 
mapira crop, aud we managed to purchase for theun 
gudens by the mver for the pumpkin and chimanga 
Misery and death contmued to prevail, but not without 
hope, for we saw the fiuits of the earth comme forth in 
their order, and were cheered We looked upon every 
patch of growing coin with far greater delight than we 
should upon the most beautiful flowers, for in these we 
gaw a hut to the suffcimg around us, 

The Makololo work:d haid m theu gardens, but the 
nusery of their position was this. lo get good pardcns by 
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tie river they had to dispossess tle o1iginal owners Tbs 
useless entermg Into paruiculas, but they did without 
doubt greatly aggravate the misery of the surviving Man 
para about us T do not say this in a fault-lnding spirit, 
for I liked these Makololo, notwithstanding the tiouble 
they gave us. They were a biave set of men, ard had 
we necded assistance ut ary time when on the Shue, 
they wold lve given it 1 nhesiiatugly Ama g 
natives such as the Mangan a, they would never be less 
than paramount ; And they clevatcl themselves into the 
position of chief. ‘They were stiong enough to hold 
what they had acquired, and they will, T have no doubt, 
iuaugurate a more mascul'ne state of things m the valley 
above and below Chibisa’s, than that which existed under 
Manganja rule 

Another clement of fear came upon the poor Manganja 
who still survived, in the peopl of Chibisa, who had 
left Doa in consequence of ‘Liciis proceedings, They 
waated food and gudenr oud and they mana ed 
to get it, for they lived and cultivated while othcs 
perished. 

To us the suffercrs appealed in ther trouble, and we did 
oui best for them, frequently, wl en case of wrotg could 
be cleaily brought horie, comocll ig estatution, ard by 
ow constant v gilance seventiag much o pressor — Bt 
we need have been twenty tincs stro wer tlan we were 
to have done half the work that needed domg at this tune 
of trouble and strife IIungei and the prospect of death 
had made man 1eckless, right was nowhere regaiccd ; 
the strong hand and the stiong wall picvailed. ‘Those 
who had, kept if they could; those who had uot, took 
it they had the power 

Our own people were our great consolation. They 
were far from perfect, poor things, but they afforded a 
matked contrast to those around us — It as true they were 
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not subject to the sume temptation as any others, for 
day by day we gave them just sitfltcrent coin to keep 
them m health; but in tmes of cxetement md dawlessi css, 
it showed that our labow among them had not been in 
vain, for they steadily puasued the path of honest industry 
we had maiked out for them. 

Ouce, however, we had to proceed with severity against 
one, who was a lad when releascd fiom the slavers at 
Mbame’s, but who giew buily, uarsicd, aud became 
nuschievous, as a man, We always had to keep a tight 
hand upon him — Ilis name at first was Kombi (a spoon), 
which at his marriage he changed to Kandalira (I cannot 
ery); amd he was an Ajawa Ic had garden ground as 
good 15 the rest, but he coveted another piece by the 
uver side; and m order to get 1 we were told he had 
tirown its owner, a Loy, the sole suvivor of Ins family, 
into the aver. 

We put him on his tual, befoie a ywy of lis own 
count ymen, and he was convicted by them, upon evidence 
which there was no gainsaying ; for though it is natural 
to them to judge and act vpon impulse, the ‘logic 
of facts” was as inresistible to them as to more imperial 
minds 

We were the jud,cs, but they convicted. We cxplamced 
to them what was the puushiment for muider in our own 
country, and told them we should not pumsh Kandatira 
ag our own countrymen were purished, because he was 
ignorant of ou laws, but we burnt down Ins aut, and 
sent him with Ins wife and child across the iver. We 
look away lus gardens, and we threatened to flog him 
severely if he dared to come near our station again. 

dits companions looked upon this as an awh l punish 
ment, they fully acqmesced it its justice, but they came 
to us aud becged for mercy. Ife was wiong, they pleaded, 
but he would not do the like age 1, tl erefoic, think of 
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the wife and child, and forgive him We were pleased 
with the feclng they thus showed, aid the Ajawa had no 
idea of tummy agansl a fliiewd im distiess; but the 
sentence wis pué into force, and the rcport of il spread 
through tle land, and created a good mmpression m our 
favour 
The wile, Winapi, was « pretiy little ercature, and when 
we found out that they had settled on the other side of 
the river some distance down, we took care that she had 
suflicient food to *keep her and har babe alive, unt 1 the 
first crops growing were ready to gather, 
The thunderstorm phenomena dug the months of 
December and January were very gland. We had an 
eatensive view fiom our station, and we almost daily wit 
nessed scenes which are among the most subline as well 
ay the most beautiful in nature. We iacly experienced 
the full force of a storm, but on and over the hulls, far and 
nea, the tempests raged with awful jrandem ; at times 
it scemed as though they would reed the saountai 
Occasionally the clouds we e exquisitely coloured; the 
rays of the setting sun gave them a glory and a beau y 
unposstble to descube, 

As Chistinas time approached, aumal as well as veae 
table life became profuse, and all things living ¢ppcarec 
to awake to renewed activ ty 





Thee was lif n the an, 
Thae ws} fem the lod, 
On the c uth, everywl cat, 
‘Theis was life ¢nd Lo sp ue 
Bue there was death also; deati not on’'y amon, the 
poor heathen around, but nearer home The g eat change 
m the condition of the atmosphere brought increased 
sickness. I escaped with little irconvenience, for my 
system happily accommodated itself to change of carcuin 
stance, but 1f was nob so with otheas Clarke had fever 
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severely, and Scudamore became very ill, For some tine 
ie had been suflermg from dtarrheea, disordered liver, 
and a general weakiess Ife strove vigorously against 
this—too vigorously we fea ed—and tried to shake off by 
inereasetl exertion that of which only a long rest would 
have ud hun. Much has been said about the danga 
attenda tt upon a sedentary hfe in Afnea, but we led so 
active a life, that our danger a1ose from over exertion. 

Fever attacked ovr dear brother, and this upon his 
pievious indisposition quite prostrated him Ils con. 
chon alarmed us greatly, for his stomach was so sensitive 
that it rejected the medicmes which alone could give 
hum relief 

On the 28rd the fever was at its height, and there was 
danger that the slght consuionsness he then retained 
might be lost, so Dickinson acv sed me to acqua'nt hit 
with the danger of his position It was a suirowful duty, 
jut he was fully alive to the emtical nature of his illness, 
and with a sereue mind cictated lus last wishes, 

{twas a hard mattet to be happy on Christinas Day 
One had a lively sense of the cause for spiatuel happiness 
existing in the all nrportant event commemorated , bub 
wearied with watchuge and ansicty, we were not able to 
rise above sadness Dear Scudamore was not better ‘The 
fever scemed a litle less violent, but iis effects were most 
dustiessing lis tongue and throat were much ulcerated, 
and an abscess was forming dangerously nea the larynx 
Dickimson had fever which made Inm totier, but nothing 
could exceed his loving and mecssant attention to Souda 
more, for whom, in common with all of us, he had the 
preatest affection Te showed much slall in meetimg the 
diffeulties of the case, and we thanked God that we 
were provided with abundant 1emedies, for though food 
was lost at the beginning of the year, the medicines came 
safely to us 
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Procter bung away, and I bemg at that time in deacon’s 
orders only, we could have no eclebration of the oly 
Communion on Christmas Day. This was for some hours 
a great distress to Scudamore On St. Stephen’s Day he 
seemed to improve a little; his pulse was down consid 
ably, but he suffered much pain. We had hope, never 
theless, for Dickmson had at last succeeded in gettiig 
medicme to stay on lis stomach And this hope contmued 
to grow up to the nght of the 28th; then Dickinson, who 
at that time was watching him, became alaimed A’ reat 
change for the worse took place. The inflammation from 
the abscess extended rapidly externally and internally, 
and the immediate result was so serious, that Dickinson 
at once apprised ts of the danger, and our dear biother 
expressed his conviction that he should die Le suflered 
greatly, but he was quite resigned 

Soon after this, dchiium, but an 1 milder form than at 
the commencement of Jy, Mlness, came upon him, and 
continued, with brief 1atervals, uat.l the aomeat of 1s 
death. These brief inteivals were piecious moments ; 
they evidenced how well prepared our dear brother wis 
for the great change that was commg upon him, and 
gave us what fiom the heavenly m udedness of hus hfe 
we cid not really necd a joyful wsurance tat he who 
was passing fiom us would dic im peace, rest m hope, and 
rise 1n glory. 

Durmg the whole of the 29th he continued to breathe 
with greatest difficulty, and jis speech was so much im 
peded that he could scarcely aiticul tte mtelhgibly. Iveary 
means that could be adopted to give him relicl were wed, 
but m vain, Ilis strength was eahausted , he gradually 
sank, Tis mid occasionally failed him, but lus spnit 
remained faithful, and did not ccise to commune with 
heavenly things. Once, after bcing greatly tried, the 
cloud cleared away for a briel mstant, a gleam of Divine 
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satisfaction shone from his cyes, and he munmuicd several 
times: 

‘Theie remameth a rest!’ 

This was on the after 100 1 of the dist. 

Having been tp desing the previous might, and Dickin 
son and Walka bung both much worn, u was aranged 
that Claike should be with him fiom mine till midmght, 
that Waller should succeed Clarke, and that Dickinson o1 
my>elf should take the caly momyng watch When 
Walla entered, he soon saw that a-great change had 
come over hin, and called up Dickinson, who dd all that 
could be done, as a last effort, to stimulate Jus fang 
poweis. But there was no rallying Ie was im the last 
struggle ; and Waller scemg thts to be the case, called 
me from my sleepless rest, and E went to behold the last 
monints on earth of one who had heen to me more than 
a bto het; an example of what 1s desiable in a man, 
and lovely and of gocd report in a Christian. 

The Southein Cross was shin ng In ghtly over the hut 
mn which he lay, and tiough my heart was full of soitow, 
when I looked at that cross, I thought of the Cross of 
Calvary, and il my somow could not at that time be 
tained into joy, if was mitigated 

When it was evident that he had but a few mummies to 
live, we called up the rest of our brethren, in order t rt 
they mht behold, for the last time in life, him who had 
won all thew hearts by Ins gentleness aud goodness, by 
lus readiness im season and out of season to spend and 
be spent im the service of om Diviie Master. IIe died 
at ten mmutes past four, on the mo.nme of January J, 
1863. 

T ius, n Jess than a ycar, we had lost three by death , 
the Bishop on January 31, (862, Buirtp on Mebiuary 22, 
and Scudamore on the mou ing of fc New Year, 1868. 

Dickinson chose the buial place, and oevhaps in domg 
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so had some present mert Tat i was also choosing foi 
Inmself It was a lovcly spo , qu te close to ot st tion, 
commanding a beaut fil y ew of the 1 ve , the valley, aid 
the ascent to the If Jhlands —usts tre pliceas he whom 
we hed just lost would have chosen for hams 





We buried the moital remans of out der bo he 
about four o’clock im the affcanoon, ust twelve hor s 
after he died 

Our people showed consu crable feclng No one want 
to woik, and the men, from an carly hour, sat avotnd the 
In t where the body lay, 11 9 posture of gr of 

Moloko, Ramakukan, and sever il otha of the more 
respectable of the Makololo, attended also ‘Their words 
were few, but their coumienanees and acuions expressed 
unfeigned sorrow They were fond of Scudamore, and in 
him they lost a charitable fiend. 
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The Manganja still living about us were not backwaid 
in the expression of their soriow, and Chibisa’s two sons 
came with a number of people to express then 1cegrets, 
and wished to fire off thar gins though the day—that 
being thei: method of expressing giief on the death of 
a chief 

‘he immediate cause of death was crysipelatous 
inflammation of the throat and neck ; but this was .eally 
one of the after effects of fever. 

Tt was a melancholy satisfaction to us, when we con 
sidered the many privations we had been compelled to 
endure, to know that in his illness our dear Scudamore 
had wanted for nothng. Great as the loss was felt by 
us to be, it would have been more grievously felt had 
human means been wanting to aid his iccovery — ITad we, 
before his fatal illness set in, wlule he was but weak, 
been able to give jum nourishing food in abundance, 1 
is probable that this last fatal alness might have been 
avoided 

We were all much depressed in spuits, and our ply 
sical condition was fa fiom vigorous We waited wine 
and even bread ; for those really il we had just sufficient, 
for daily use none. 

Scudamore was a man of considerable ability next to 
the Bishop the most able man we had. Tus was not at 
fist apparent, for his extreme modesty was such, that it 
was rarely a stranger was aware of the manly dignity, 
the depth of purpose, the cicigy and mental power he 
possessed Ils amiabuility of disposition was apparent to 
all As a COMM punlulL Ju Wels an UNI lh 3 quict, gen'al 
wit illuminated everything it touched. We lost much when 
we lost him; how much we did not know until we missed 
his influence for good on every subject we had to discuss, 
and mm all the work we had todo. We lost much strength 
in losing him, and strength of the highest kind IIc 
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knew more of the language than any of us, what we 
knew of its construction was owlig almost cntnely to 
him, for he had the giff of unravellmg what appeared to 
most of us a tangled web at best Tad he beet spaied, 
he would soon have commenced a regular 1cligious sc vice 
for the natives; and had he been a less diflident man, he 
m ght have done so three months before he died ; I say 
difhdent—I ought to have sad reverent—for 1t was moie 
the fear of domg harm by his incapacity, when speaking 
of Divine things tin the natave language, than aught" 
else, which made lim defer what he so fully purposed 
to do. 

The rains were bountiful m January, but the heat, when 
the sun did get play, was smgululy distessii g, 1¢ally 
more so than in the fierce days of the dry season. And 
death still stalked through the land, and gathered an 
abundant harvest. Wald looking, fanushed men, with 
cords tied tightly round thei warsts to lessen the pains of 
hunger, roamed about grubbing up roots, until, unable to 
go on any longer, they sank down and died. Most of 
the banana trees were destroyed, the roots, afiet a certam 
preparation, being catable; and before Janumy had 
passed, more than half of the imhabitunts of the valley 
and the first range of hills were dewl 

We had the testimony of all, that such a famine as that 
fiom which we were suflermz was most rac No one 
could recollect such a visitation, though most had head 
of a *Magumanya,’ the name they gave to a famine when 
‘heap upon heap’ perish for want of food. There is 
tarely a scason in savage Africa wlicn people do not dic 
of hunger But such deaths are the result of thew own 
imprudence, or are the inevilable consequences of hea 
thenism—deaths which might be avoided; andif Chis 
uamty prevailed, such a calamity as the famine of 1862 
1863 would have been impossible. Wath Chiistiamty 
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would come law and order, security for person and pro 

peity, and stores of food to fal} b ck 1 pon when the e ops 

auled. I do not think that put of Afi ea could ever be 
a wealthy tind, bué uncer a happen state of things it 
would supply abundantly the wants of its people. 'Theie 
is a wide field for the Missionary, tho1,h but sma | scope 
fo theimeichant In the course of ycars a commerce of 
some kind, other than in wory, unght be developed, but [ 
Co nov think 1 would be extensive. There can be no 
‘doubt that 1s capacities, at the time we left England, were 
greatly over estimated, and its difficulties underrated 
When the natives lost ther corn crop they lost all; for 
the land produced them nothmg else im sufficient abun 

dance to sustain life. 

On the evenmy of January.21, Chimlolo, with three 
cinoes laden with corn, was reported betwee i the station 
aul Mankokwe’s, and in due time the good fe low made 
his, appearance, having performed lus duty fathfully and 
well. 

Tle brot ght a letter fiom P octer, which, unong othe 
things, informed us that our stores for 1863 weie at 
Quillimane, that tre ‘Pioncer,’ after mother tup to the 
Rovuma, had retmned to Shupanga and that Manano 
had ravaged the lower part of the va ley of the Shi ¢ up 
as fav as Kalubve, and ib was lus mtention ta (oice Ins 
way right up the river, so as lo get an entiance mito the 
ivory producing districts of the inte or, away fiom the 
Portuguese settlements Fiom lum, however, we had no 
cause to fear. A party of his men stopped Chimlolo m 
conung up the river, but as soon as he learnt that the 
canoes belonged to the Lnelish, he lei tiem pass w thout 
molestation, and with a promise that lus people should 
not interfere with us. 

Procter was gomg on fo Quillumane to secure our 
storcs 
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CGhimlolo said there was notling but hunger all the 
way down the itver. 

This man, Chunlolo, was an exce lent speaimen of the 
Ajawt Ilis cipre ty was considerable, his aspiratio is 
good, and now tiat we |ad won his confidence, Ins inte 
guity was unassulablo — [rs. gieat ambit on was to be 
hke the Rughsh in all things In the matter of dress he 
very quickly eschewed native costu ne, and k owi1,s his 
predilection, I, in actin for his attention to my comlort 
on a journey, gave him a shirt and pair of trowsers, On 
the Saturday evenng if fll to my lot to pay the men the 
wages they had cained durmg the week — T saw C umlolo 
coming acioss the village to where Twas standing, urayed 
in shit and trowseis, and evidently im that state -of bliss 
ful self consciousness which our volt tects know some 
thing of when they pass up the stiects for the first me in 
umform In due couse I called out. 

‘Chimlolo.’ . 

He looked at me w'th a dio! expression, nd said: 

“Clumlolo? Chimlelo paube” (Ch mlolo? Chinlolo, 
he is not here ) 

Tlooked at him for an explu at on of that st. tement, as 
he way standing before me, wher] e lat ghed heart ly, and 
rephed- 

‘Chimnlolo, he is dead! = TTe 18 ny Jonge * Ch mlolo, he 
is an Englishman! giving his trowsers a hicatty slap, to 
show that he had Lnglish clothing on 

The new supply of coin enabled us to recommence 
giving 1ations thrice a weck to some of the stuviving but 
starving Manganya Inving close lous ‘Lheie wes ono vil 
lage, Maduga, about a mile fom ot stiuion, and where 
hved many of those men we uscc to employ to carry up 
our baggage to the Ills = Many had dicd, but some were 
hving; so Waller and I went to them as soon as we 
received the corn We had not zone thice hundred ym ds 

Gt 
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before we came upon the corpse of a boy who had fallen 
down and died of hunger. A little 1emoved from this 
was the body of a man nealy 1eduecd to a skeleton by 
the ants; and when we umved at the v Ilege, we found 
the body of another man, who thal momng had petisl cd 
of st ivation, As soon as our object m commg to Ma 
duga wis known, the unhappy inhabitants eame out of 
then huts to welcome us Men who had canicd heavy 
burdens with case up the hills tottcred towards us atten 
uated beyond recognition; others too weak to stand 
ciagged themselves along on then hands and knees; 
women in the prime of life crawled to the doois of their 
huts, and could get no farther; and the little children 
were in such a hormble condition fiom Jong famishing, 
that the aght of them was moe than one could bear. 
Much misery hardens the heat, and, heaven help me! 
by long contemplation of suflermg, I had become some- 
what inued to the sight of it I had seen men and 
women dic almost with mdiflerence, but the s ght of these 
hitle ones went ike a swoid to my heart. T could not 
refram, I was forced to turn aside. 

We were not able to save more than five o1 sx of the 
people of Maduga; the long privation they had endurcd, 
and the disgusting things they had devoured in o1dcr Lo 
allay the pains of hunger. brought on dysentery, and the 
village was hterally depopulated. 

After such a feaiful experience as this, a litle corn 
thrice a week was not sufficient; they wanted mecssant 
care, and the most delicate as well as the most nutritious 
tood. 

With so much stai vation, one m ght have supposed we 
should have been exposed to constant depreds t ons from 
those stmving; but if was notso = Nowand then a poo, 
famishing creatme would tiy and steal fiom us, but the 
cases were of rare occurrence, consideiing the genetal 
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necessity With one or two, how2ver, the propensity to 
steal became a monomanit The most remarkable i- 
stance was that of a boy of about cleven years of age: 
he kept us for days o1 the look out; there was not a 
hut from which he did not manage to steal something, 
If you took him out of the village, he was back before 
you, and was aga ty1ig to steal, Ie seemed mote like 
an automaton, that could not icsist the umpellig power, 
than a human being; and what le did, be did wath a 
gravity and unconcein that was astonishing, manifesting 
no shame, showing no fear. Ile belonged to Maduga, 
and at last, as the least trouble anc expense to omsclves, 
we decided upon keeping Jam tied up in our village, and 
hoped by plentiful feeding aid physic to ewe lin Bub 
he managed to undo his faste nngs, and though he had 
eaten wntil he could eat no more, he forccd lis way into 
our store-hut We made him at last sceme, but alter two 
or three days’ confinement his health seemed to be sufla- 
ig, BU WE BuVve Lint his Lbety, and nu svo id wore ou? 
eyes off him, than he was found in a Iut stealing, or scek 
ing food, though he had food by hun uneiten, Of cowse 
this was disease, and the poor child died, Aud there 
were others sinulwly diseascd, but only such as these 
attempted to rob us 

Again, it might be supposed that these people, seeing 
they weie the slaves of superstition, mig it heve alii- 
buted the famme to our presence in the land ‘They’ did 
not do that They had icceived nothing but good at 
our hands, and they had too much confidence 11 ow good 
intentions towards them to connect us in any way with 
the evil fiom which they were suflermg  T look upon 
this as one of the most satisfactory proofs we had that 
our influence for good was gi eat, 

Untoitunately, the promise of continued and abundant 
rain at the commencement of Jam uy was not fulfilled, 

cag 
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Towards the end of the month but httle rain fl The sun 
resumed its wonted sway, and it seemed as though the ra ¢ 
weie ended ~The pumpk us and beans withered, the ma 
pua dued up, and oily the chiman,a in the garden hy 
the side of the river looked hopelul ‘The people, by the 
10th of February, wae eatiig the com giown 11 these 
gudens, and sowing for fresh crops As a matter of 
covise, these gardens were pioducive of much concn 
tion - The Manganja who owned them could scaicely 
hold them against the Chibisians and others, and at last, 
to ensure them from depredation, we took all the Man 
ganja gardens about us under our protection ; who touched 
them touched us, and so they remamed uninjured, 

On Tebrumy 15, we had defimte intelligence of Proc 
ter Glimlolo, who was watching lus garden by the 
river, came running wu to us, and told us that an English 
boat, a boat like that in which the ladies came up, was 
but a little way fiom us. Of we an, Waller ahead, T 
close be'und, and the rest nowiere After aiming a 
mile, we caught sight of the white sus of the little craft 
Tor a few seconds we weie uncertain, for no one retumed 
our salutations At last a strange voice replied TL was 
not Procter, but M+, Richard Thornton, the geologist, who 
had lately returned to the Zambesi from a suecessft] 
expedition, in conjunction with Baron von der Decken, to 
Kilimanjaro, the snow clad mot ntains lying mland fiom 
Zanabar. Ths ‘All well ’ gave us mueh telicf, for we 
had been in considerable auxte y ebout Piocter’s welfare 
When he landed, we learnt that the ‘ Pioneer and * Lady 
Nyassa’ were hard aground in the neighbowihood of the 
Ruo, and hkely to be so, and that Procter, when the ships 
left Shupanga, had not returned from Quillimane 

Mr Thornton was a great acquisitio) to om party. Te 
seemed, and andeed was, but a youth, but Ins. frank, 
manly, genial, and gencious character soon engaged our 
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warmest affections in hs behalf He pro sesud mak ng 
ow station his heiwdquuters for some { me, while he made 
thcodolite obsei vations of tie country about us. 

On February 24, Procter, to our gicat ichef, retuned, 
having becn away clover weeks Ife brought with hm 
stores aud medical com ots of all kiads, The ‘Rap d’ 
brought tham to Quill mane, and Di. Livingstone happen 
119 to be there at the same time, most probably saved 
them from destruction, for the laimch which our agent, 
Senhor José Nunez, sent out for thon, would have been 
swamped, had not the Doctor taken the gicater part of 
our stores oul of her mito the *Vioncer, aid towed 
her in 

The news from home 11formed us of the condemnation 
of our proceedings against the Ajawa by the Chiuch Gon 
gress at Oxford. This dd not come to us ofheially, for 
the Committee simply eapressed confidence m us indivi- 
dually and collectively. Jdo not thik any of ts wae 
surprised that our Ajawa pohoy haa been condemned, 
sceing the men who condemned 1b did not wade stand the 
causes Ieading us to adopt 1, and the motives acturt 19 
us. We were not angiy, but we were tha tkful that the 
Bishop and Seudaiiore were removed fiom the pain which 
the mamer of some in condemung world hwe given 
them. 

By the end of Fehiuay, war and famine had done then 
wok, and mincty per cent. of the Mang wja were dead ; 
save In ow ummediate neighbourhood, the land was a 
desolation, 

We sent Chailes, Wilham, and Job down lo the coast 
with the canoes that came up with Procter, and in due 
time they found their way to the Cape. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
JOURNLY 10 THT, DEALIE OF DR. DICKINSON, 


Proctnr brought no meat with him, preserved o1 salt: 
our stock of goats was cahausted; and there were no 
mote to be had nearer than Tete. The depiedations of a 
leopard reduced us to exticunty man ght; he scratched 
away the soi, loosened the stakes of the goat house, 
entered and slew three goats and two sheep. 

As the people perished the wild beasts mercased upon 
us, they were not more numerous than before, but they 
wandered about more, because there were no inhabitants 
in the villages to check them ‘Tnough the deprec ations 
of this leopard we were thus lelt with one old he gout, 
and the flesh of those slum, which we tied to preserve by 
salling not a promising process. 

Dr. Livingstone was as badly off for fresh meat as we, 
and Thornton said he had some influence at Tete, and 
wished to complete there certain tuangulations necessary 
to his survey of the ecuntry , and offered to go with either 
of us to Tete, and use such interest as he had to put us 
and the expedition in possession of fesh meat. We fell 
sure that at was his genevosity more than his work which 
led lim to make this off... Towever, I volunteered to 
go, and we went. 

We had some diffeulty in gettiig off; we wanted a 
guide and men to carry food and biggage When we 
fist came imto the country, had we needed a hundred 
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porters, we could have col ceted them mai how o1 two, 
but now thetc wes, wilt tic exception of ow own mer, 
seareely a man in a phys eal conc ition fit for the yom icy, 
for those the famine had not k Ilcd were bercdy able to 
stand without support. Ab lest we found a ginde among 
Chibisas people, a genticman in reduced encumstances, 
who wotld cany no buden himself, but had no objection 
to seo his own son, a lad of fourteer, he lf strived + 1d 
spiitless, laden hike a donkey 

Of our own men seven were sick, and as the rest were 
anxiously watching then fast ripening corn, Thad no wish 
to take thom, seeing that, with two exceptions, tl cy had 
been released fiom Tete slaves, But there was no alte 
native, so I called them together and mformed them that L 
was going to ‘Tete for sheep ard goats, and wanted men 
to go with me, When the terrible word Tele was men- 
tioned, for a moment a suspicion of my object ciossed 
then minds, were we, after all, gorig to sell them for 
slaves? But av was only for a moment, Chimlolo was the 
first to voluntcear, Daman 1 followed, and then others, until 
I had, not as many as T needed, but as many as my 
conscience would let me take, fot so ne were really wanted 
at home to look after the gardens of those away. Thorn 
ton look his own two men and a boy, According to 
latitude, Tete was a hind ed miles distant fiom ott 
station; according to actual mulcage, very Tittle Tess than 
a hundred and fifty. We therefore calctlated upon 
being a month away. 

We left those at the station far from well. Clarke had 
been suffering for along ume fiom so severe a form of 
fever that I feared IT should not see him alive on my 
retuin, Dickmson was very fecble As we were leaving 
he 1an after us with a small bottle of spits of wine, mto 
which he wished me to put anything cuous 1 might 
mect with in entomology; he especially wanted the 
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Tsetse, and it was thought we should ass (uough a 'sctse 
dishict Ife followed us so ue distance, giving us landly 
and useful hints about ea ing for ow | ealta, and uttering 
affectionate last worcs, and then he left us. T saw Clarke 
again, but not Dicku so1, he was called lo his 1est before 
we ret ned. 

We Icft the station on the 27h of Tebiuuy. To ect 
to Tete we had to pass through Mikaronko, the route to 
which place T have described ‘Tic 10ad was not. less 
rugged, but in consequence of a decreased temperatiie at 
was less distiessng It was hot enough, for the sun was 
suliciently powerful to force up the mereury 1m Thornton’s 
theimometer, when exposed to is rrys, lo 120° Bul tat 
isa heat which, f ct corifortab e, can be eidured w th 
equenm ty. When it is 20° 0 ta than thal, { makes 
a comidaable d flerence tn your personal feeliigs and 
tempar—you dow’ lise being co sttadicted. 

But though the road was no! altered, the appeara ice of 
the cowrty was, tic plowed of gras ard the thick 
foliage of the trees had so changed ats aspect that it was only 
fiom to o1 U ree promment featuics wh eh no veget iio 1 
could change, that Twas able to recognise it as the same 
through whicl Thad passed in October. 

There was also a change m another respect. The 
famine had done ts voik, the land was without inhabi 
tants, unul we arnved neat the Mwaiza The vill ges 
were left standing, but not a smele hum un being was found 
ahve in them, skeletons were eve ywhere im the path 
and in the villages It was homtble ‘Thornton was 
not 12 good marching condition; i¢ had been sufleiing 
fiom an inflamed eye, and some old soies above Jus ankles 
troubled him at first, so we were thice days m getting to 
Mikatonko = =The first myit we sleot in the bush, the 
second at Moonda’s, from whom we had 1 cordial 
welcome. We found Chnkoka’s people harvesting thew 
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chimanga, and so careful of it that they were 1 ot will ww 
io part with an ear 

The Mwanza is the boundary between the Mangia a 
and the Nunewi; and while on the one side we fowid 
nothing but death and desolation, on tic other t cre wis 
hfe and hope 

The Mangan’a everywhere seemed marked for destiue- 
tion Scemg some women and elildien tun out of the 
path as we approached o1 the Nungwiside of the Mavenza, 
Tthovght they wae goiig to ini away, so J called to 
them not to fear At these woics tie guide, lumsclf a 
Nungw. man, sad: 

‘Fear they have no fuar. They are not Manga ija 
w th a contemptuous emphasis on the name of the all but 
extirpated race Nor did they fear, for they lavghid 
heartily when they heard the gundes assertion 

Thornton and lis men, who wore more used to water 
than land, were so distressed by the hardships of the way 
that we resolved to cst a day at Mika vako We bioi ght 
Blan with us thus fu, hopmg to be able to buy a few 
goats for him to take back; but our hooes ware not 
realised = Ie went back as he came 

At Mikaronko TI was 1ece ved ats a1 old acquaint nee. 
Provis ons weic scare, V few cars of con and a ski ny 
fowl were all the food 1 could buy = ‘The chim aye oo 
was not good, and the other Goo we C nol ft tor gall ea 
vig. Kapiti and those in the village did not look as 
though they had suffered hunger ; bub want was said to 
be in the villages arowid, and Wapielu told ime that 
hunger was so bad amoig some of his culdion that he 
had been lost g ten a day, Chinlolo expluned that 
those who died woe destitute A ava aid Manganja, who 
came to Mikatonko hopmg to fi 1d food. 

The countiy between Mikatonko and Karambo, the 
next halt, was very thinly peopled There was but little 
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ground under culuvation, and hunger had been severcly 
felt. 

The scenery between Mikaronko and K uambo was not 
interesting a grass covered plam, thinly wooded, and 
without sticams 

The chief of Karambo was called Yaminyaantu (an 
cater of men), but despite his ommous name, hac nothing 
of the cannibal sbout him pouidge and nothing but 
pouidge was visibly stamped on every feature Ths 
village was a misctable collection of badly built huts, his 
people a miserable collection of half starved men and 
women; the children, diseased and famine stricken, were 
crawlng about stak naked. A poor woman was sitting 
in front of her hut, watching us at dinner and vamly 
endeavourme to sh eld her new-born babe with her own 
ragged cloth. "The wind was blowii g freshly, and caused 
the babe to sulla, so I wrapped it up in a bit of blue 
calico, and I shall not readily forget the inothcr’s look of 
gratitude. 

Mengenichunr was the next hall, and the country 
between itand Karambo was as uninteresting as unlunited 
giass and stunted tiscs could make it. But it way a 
county well stocked with game — Bucks of various ki ads 
wee heie, we saw some, but wae not disposed for the 
chase A. huge wild boar, tail cect, plunged across our 
path in a state of great netyous’ excitement , and just 
before we arrived at the village, a lcopaid sprang up 
almost at my very {cet, and bounded away in great affiight 

The Jobfa, an excellent stream of water, flowed by 
Mengenichun. It had no great volume of water, but close 
to the village it formed itsclf into a deep pool more than 
200 yards long and 80 broad. The banks were covered 
with tices large and small, the tiopical clement in them 
being unmistakable, end a pleasantu stream for a bathe 
T met not with in Afhica. 
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The village was foul, vegctible tcitse, fish boncs, the 
bones of buffalo and the lager kids of deer were fester 
ing in heaps. The huts were tumblmg to pieces; gies 
aid wecds choked up the approaches; and the ste ich from 
human ordure was intolerable. Yet the mhabitants, of 
whom there seemed no lack, were fat and healthy. As we 
entered, some people were binging m the rem uns of a 
buMio, which a lon had killed the meh. before just 
outsule the village. : 

A party of Tcte e ephant hunters were there, the chef 
of whom were fine athletic men, w'th acast of countenance 
expressive of “great comage and deteimnation. ‘These 
men wee slaves belongmg to Tete merc iants The hunters 
are chosen fiom the general herd of slaves by their masters 
for their bravery and fidelity ; and as it is to the inturest 
of the ownets to treat them well, they very 1arcly betray 
their confidence. The life they lead accords well with 
then predilections. Servale labour 1s not imposed upon 
them They may be away months in pursuit of their 
huge game; dwing which time they are always the 
welcome guests of the villages motnd tha hunting 
grounds. They are supplied with com and shelter when 
they nced it, and in exch vige they supply thei hosts with 
flesh, when they happen to kall either ele shunt or bulo. 

A. successful humter when he reftins to his master 
meets with many favours; he sti ts abou am gay attic, a 
slave still, but a very Hector 11 his bea ug. 

Ordinarily, a hunter will bring his master in £100 
worth of ivory in the cotise of a y2u 

Besides this, these hunters form the best defence of 
Tete Regular troops are there, but these men active, 
hardened, darmg, and good shots form a more efficient 
guard in time of danger fiom hostile tribes than tie 
Ewopean soldiers, 

We left Mengemichuri soon alter five in the mornng, 
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and though the distance to Mac iedwa, our neat halt, was 
not Jess than thnty miles, we did it without much fat 2ue, 
fo. we had a good path th ough a level country. 

The appemance of the country did not alter materially 
We passed two or thiee con cal hills, thickly wooded, 
but everywhere else ib was a plain, covered with giass 
uilmuted grass, and the usual complement of trees, which, 
thou,h of larger growth than those passed on tie previors 
day, were not more than 12 01 15 inches in diameter in 
the trunk. : 

At noon we rested by and bathed im the Moladzi, a very 
African looking stream shallow, rocky, ‘and bordered 
with a tropical vegetation, among which the fan paln 
was pleasantly conspicuous. 

There was no lack of water in this maich, we eloosed 
streams every hour, (rough the cou rtry had ectunly bee a 
withowt 1ain for some time. 

We entered Machedwa abeut 4 pat; and Machedwa, 
though owrirg large, better kept, and oie fersile 
gaidens than any we had passed on the road, was more 
filthy in itself than Mengemehun. We covld not sleep 
in the huts—the odour made you vomit 11 the morning, 
a blue mouldiness was upon all om baggage, and a fie ce 
cold had settled on myself. A walk of five hours theot gh 
a well cultivated country brought us to Tuya Mitarau, a 
wall-built, well kept, clean, and comfortable v lage. 

We were now on Portu,uese tentory, With the 
exception of two or thice unles, the road to Tete from 
this place Jay through the valley of the Rivuba, a 
consideia le river, and where we crossed it, about [00 
yaids broad. It is in this neighbowhood that coal was 
found, and we p tsscd over a considerable tract of coal shale, 

The valley of the Rivuba is the most futile district in 
the naghbouhood of Tete; 1b was tuckly peopled, and 
the crops ware looking bellu hue than clseewhee > At 
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one time the Portuguese had ineny residences in this 
valley ; now there was but one, for Chisaka, of who11 T 
have spokcn, ravaged it, and destioyed the houscs, and 
the owners had notrebu lt. Wher you leave the valley of 
the Rivuba you are but a fow mules fiom the Zambesi. 
You do not, however, sce the 1wer until close to 1t—a 
idee of 1ocky ground, which runs down to the watei’s 
edge, shuttrig it out fom view 

The Zambes: by Tete is fully a mile broad . The 
appearance of Tete from the north bank of the nver, from 
want of white wash and verdure, was far fiom effective. 
The town rises gradually from the watei’s edge The 
houses are large, well built, and of stonc. The streets run 
parallel to cach other and to the rver.  Belund the town, 
runmng parallel with it, but extending far beyond 16 on 
either side, is Mount Carocra, a hill of sandstone, destitute 
of vegetation, between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high. Asis 
the mountam, so 1s the so b upon which the town is built, 
brown and bare , and as are tie soil and the mountain, so 
aie the houses, brown and bare; 89 that brow1, biown, 
nothing but brown preva ls evaywhere Tn consequence 
of this un for mty of colo, ata short distance you ean 
seaicely distinguish the houses from the soil they stand 
upon, 

Many cattle were ceding upon the stunted herbage 
by the brink of the river. Some of these be ists were fine 
animals, and would have nought no discredit upon an 
Tnghsh farm, These lusty brutes were a pleasant sight 
to the eyes of a man fiesh fom a land of leaniess and 
famine, and theit bellowing was e¢ yually pleasant to the 
cars 

When we entered, two Tw opean soldiers came up and 
saluted us, but recognising Lhoriton, they asked no 
questions ‘The Governoi, who was stung in the porch 
of his house, saluted us as we passed 
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Thornton’s friend was Senhor Clement na, who 1¢ucived 
us as hospitably as the most hospitable of Jus race 

The Tete merchants, genau uly, are men of no standing 
amone then countrymen elsewhere than in Aliica, They 
come pr ncipally fon Goa with a small capital, which 
they hopean a short ume to macase at ousand fold, and 
the ito icin as great men to then Tudiar home —Some- 
umes thei: hopes ie realized, for the profits of the etc 
trade are enormous, but more frequently thew hopes are 
long deferred, and sometnnes never icahzed Great risks 
have to be run fron hostile tribes, for the Portuguese 
tradeis have not, as a rule, a favourable reputation amon, 
the natives in the meteor, for some among them have 
not serupled to plunde as well as to ade — Tvory is the 
thiig they prolessedly seck 

Senhot Clementina had no accommodation for us mm the 
house he was occupying, yo he ass, ied to us the half of 
one of the several laze houses he owned in Tete; but 
invited us to his table vw «Il times. 

We had but just entered upon our domicile when the 
Gove nor sent a soldier to enqu’re alte our welfare, and 
in reply, we said we would do ouiselves the honow of 
wating upon Ins Excellency, 

The Governor was a gentlemanly and well informed 
man; and nothing could be kinder than Ins rece tion of 
us, He was mainied, and the father of several children ; 
his house was well cared for and furnished, and looked as 
though the owner was a man who loved his family, and 
studied to make home comfoitable. Tle was not pop lar 
with the Tete merchents; he was smd by tiem to be too 
much of a gentleman They do not think of making Tete 
ahome, they simply icgard it as @ place where they halt for 
a time, and care not to improve 1b mm any way, or to cul- 
tivate the comforts of home But the Goveinor had a 
cave for these things, and commenced certain sanitary 
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works wl ich touched the pockets of the meichants, and 
made ceitam regulations, which tcnded to an ampioved 
pt blic morality ; and so he was not pop lar. 

OL the Mission he had nothiag to say: but what was 
agiee thle, THe had heard of ov1 a flicultics, hopes, and pri 
vations, and offered us all the wsista ice1this power. Is 
wife, a most agreerble lacy, was vehement in her expres 
sions of sympathy ‘The. padie, she sa.d, was well ea ed 
for, had but little to do, and was movided with all the 
comforts of life , so he must take Is chance with t1¢ rest 
of them hereafter But the Lnghsh Missionarics, who 
had left their country, their friends, and all that was dear 
to them, to come out to such an ‘abominable country,’ 
in order to teach the heathens, were in a very different 
position, They would suffer a great deal, that was 
certain; they would all dic, that was certain too; but what 
then? they would all go to heaven, And so, notwith 
standing hardships and tals, they wee gieatly to be 
envied, 

Having made the Governor aware of the immediate 
occasion of our visit, he said that Senhor Manocl, who 
had a faim about twenty miles below ‘T'cte, was the most 
likely person to supply our wants ; but he added, ‘should 
you fail in getting what you 1eqiue, let me know, and 
though T have but few cattle, large on small, and have no 
intention of parting with them for an ordin uy purpose, 
yet they shall be heartily at you sei vice’ 

This was a practical proof of kindly feeling, for Tete 
was stermg greatly from famine indeed, so much 50, 
that all trade was suspended ; and the masters, not having 
food to give their slaves, had allowed them to go 
where they pleased; and more than three fourths had 
gone away. 

We went down the Zambest to Senhor Manoel’s on the 
10th of March, but started too late to arrive at our desti- 
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nation before dark, or that mghi at all, had not Thornton 
been perfectly acqueinted with the river 

Scnhor Manocl (a Goam n) did his best £9 please us, and 
make us comfortable for the n ght, and upor hearing of the 
object of ovr visit, at once said we could have as many sheep 
and goats as we pleasad , and that to hum a promise to pay 
from us was as good as payment iself. So we promised to 
pay £60 for asty goals and forty sheep, and wen to rest 
with minds recheved of a great arsiety. ‘Thornton slept on 
the table ; I, in consideration of advanced years and fever 
aching jomts, on a less obduiate couch. As he left us for 
the mght, Senhor Manoel, with a grim smile, said : 

‘Don’t leave any of your thimgs o the floor, for the 
dogs will come 11; they are puposcly kept hungry, and 
are apt to eit anything tl cy fir d loose, no mutter what’ 

I took my revolver fiom my knapsack, and put it at 
hand 1eady for use, md was careful of my boots; but 
Thornton was not so eneful sof his worsted stockings, 
and m tie morming we found the cogs "ng, ferocious 
binteshad torn the n to preecs 

Neat nornng T saw what Scnhor Manoel’s establ shment 
was. There wee tivo small houses for lumself and {11 Ly, 
a few sheds for the slives, a lage store house, houses for 
goats and sheep, and a large icclangula cattle yard, 
admbably fenced in Cleanliness was the matked charac 
teristic of the whole place , and slaves swept everywhere 
with a care aud caution which showed that this was a 
duty they dare not perform negl gently. Six men came 
from one of the sheds, chained together by the necks 
Two of them looked fiercely sullen; three looked careless, 
but the other, as though he would escape his fetters shortly 
—emaciated in body and thooughly bioscn mm spuit: 
the stamp of death was upon im—he could scarcely 
stand Our host explamed that these men had robbed 
him, and that the cham was thew punishment. Tlow long 
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their punishmont was to last he did not sw till death 
probably. A girl and a boy were also cl ained together ; 
each at the extremity of a lone cham, which could not 
have weighed less than fifty pounds. When they movec 
from place to place, while at work—for thar odmny 
occupations were not dispensed with—each took up ina 
bundle the half of the chain, and carried it on the 
shoulder What their offence was TI did not lean, but 
fiom thew sickly appearance it did not seem that they 
could endure theit punishment much longer, 

Chimlolo, Damanyi, and others of my men, looked on 
as though chilled with horror; they were almost afraid 
to bicathe or speak while we stayed at this place. The 
slaves, however, not mm punishment looked well {ed and 
contented, 

Ow hostess—the Senhor’s wife—was the daughter of a 
native chief who once sacked Tete. This man was dead, 
and his son, a very mild edition of the father, in o der to 
get the assisvance of the Portuzuese ¢gaiist another ch cf 
with whom he quarrelled, had acknowledged himsel! 
a Portuguese subject 

Senhoia Manoel seemed a help riect for her husband, 
or for his circumstances rather, Ter civilizat on had not 
advanced very far, but she Jad a good head, was good 
looking, eschewed. the pring as indecd do all tic 
Nungwi and Tete women a ‘id was not much da ker 
than her lord and master = Ln her communications with 
the slaves, she was the cold, self possessed, and i nperious 
woman, whose word was law to be ol eycd by the sturdiest ; 
but with her husband and chilcicn she was submissive 
and amiable. 

There were three childicn two gitls and a boy, of the 
respective ages of four, five, and six ‘These little people 
gave themsclves great ais, and spoke to the attcndant 
slaves in haightiest tones. Thou manneis would have 

Wi 
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cxe td Jaughter, had you uot seen a the same time men 
with stiong and lusty thews, crouching down and 
tiemblig lke beaten hounds before than, 

Thointon chmbel a mountain P’newas to take ob 
servations dutrig tie day; and T, after an ineffectus 
altempt to gct to the Ruenia,a river where gold dust was 
found, stayed in the house shaking wth fever. 

Dunng the day a messenger informed Senhor Manoel 
first, that Chibisa had been shot by Tuevi; secondly, that 
Tre had been made prisoner by Belchior, put into 
chains, and sent down to the Governor of Sena 

Chibisa committed a fatal error in disreguding our 
advice to go back quietly to Doa, and in secking revenge 
upon Makuruu by allying honself wita Tireri. The 
hone of contention which was the immediate cause of 
his death was a tusk of ivory An elcphant was Jalled 
dlose to Doa; a tusk was brought to C ubisa, as ehicl ; 
Tren claimed 1t—Chibisa reysted—and Tirert shot him 
wilh lus own lands And thes was dic uid of © ibisa, 
aman who had raised himself to eminence among | is 
countiymen by an unusual display of daring and abihty, 
and who naturally had capacity for great thmgs, 

We walked back to Tcte on the 12th. The goats and 
sheep were sent on the night before. 

There were three classes of soldiers at Tete. Those 
who came out as colonisis‘as well as soldiers, who woie 
men of good character; the degradado, Luropcans also, bit 
convicts for life; and the native corps. ‘These last were 
the most useful, despite their shambling gait, for they can 
live like the natives, and the climate is all their own. 

Such of the officers as I saw were gentlemen. 

There were not many Curopean women in Tete most 
of those there wer: the wives of the soldier colonists 
The better class of Curopean women ate heie very short- 
lived They may have themselves to blame to a great 
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extent for this. They live idle lives, rarely exerting them- 
selves to walk ; if they visit a naghbour, or go to church, 
they are carricd in a masheela (palanquin) , and most of 
them dic in child bith. The Governor’s lady was said 
to be most active; she looked after her family herself, 
and when she visited or went to church, frequently 
walked. But she also d cd before 1 left the country 

The half caste women in Tete held a very equivocal 
position—few were maried 
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Before we left, the Governor made us a handsome 
present of goats, and offered to be 1csponsible for sending 
to us any number of «cattle we mght need at any 
future time, 1f we would send him letter And he also 

Hn 
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offered in the name of his Governme it, ary amotnt of 
teriitory to he Mission, shoud om necessities compel 
us to leave the Shine and onr inelmations lead ws to settle 
nea Tete A thiig we were rot at all Ukely to do, for 
slavery demona zes ill, and paralyzes all eflort for Good, 
and Tcte was the stuonzhold of slavery ; where the town 
etoss should have becn, they had erected a wlupping post 
for slaves, 

Our return home was wearisome and tedious n the 
extreme. Ot1r animals were a neverending cause of 
aixicty, for we had to keep them from stiay ng duing 
the day, and from being carried off by wild beasts duriig 
the meht, 

Tt was my first eaperience as a shepherd, litecally, and 
it did not Jead me to regad the oecupat or with favow:, 
Had our flock been al sheco, t my it lave been loss 
iarassing, for the s iecp keep together and go along wit out 
much trouble, bub the goats arc ticor gible vagrants 
Was there a bye path trey should not take, 1] ey were 
sure to take it; did they pass anything they had no 
right to eat, they made fiantic attempts to devour ‘t 
I do not wonder at the Sc iptural dist notion betwee 1 the 
sicep and the goats We had to ewry the acatures ove 
the 11vers, and sometimes to make folds for them ft mgh, 
to doctor them by the way, and to nurse’ the yor 1 or es, 

Thad not heard the roar of a hon ain Afiiea unt’l tis 
journey, The first night we heard it we were suely 
sheltered in a village, and though the beast made the night 
hideous with his roaring, and out creatures were in a state 
of gicat fight, we we c not much cor ceined —vhey and we 
were both safely housed. The neat mght we had to 
camp in the bush, and then two hons visited us; they 
went round and round our httle encampment, and made 
sleep impossible We kept them off by fies and gun 
firmg We found neat morning that ticy had been very 
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close to us, for we saw then oot punts with th ity yards 
of where we had been lying The seent of ow flock was 
strong, on the ground, and the lions did not Ieave us for 
several days; we saw then foot piit tsm the path by day, 
and we had them about us several tunes after by night. T 
think they must have followed us to the Shue, for soon 
after our retiun we heard hons fo the first tame in the 
neighbonrhood of our s ation 

In ieturning we all had fever Thornton so scyerely 
that we were obliged to halt at Mengenichurt fo1 thiee 
days, Damanji was quite knocked up, and we were obliec d 
to biing him on in a litter At one ume Thad five of my 
men i furious fever. They laid it to the Karapat, an 
insect met with at Tete, in appeaiiee something hke a 
woodlouse, whose bite produces fever of a very scvcre 
character. ‘Iwo or thice tames, fever was so stiong upon 
ne that, thot gh I did not he up, I was in gieatest pain, 
and staggered along the goad like a drunken man Tt 
was a most pamful journey, but by dint of dogecd 
endinance and perseverance, by Gods help, we reached 
Mikaronko on the 27th. 

T had sent ow guide on to the station two days before, 
apprising ou fiends of ou intention to wait at Mikatonko 
until they sent up medical comfoits and more men, as we 
were very short handed 

Kapichi acted like a thorough good fellow, and swore 
a never ending friendslup for the Loghsh 

About midday on the 28th, Blair aruved at Mikaronko 
with the requusite assistance. Tle brovght a letter fiom 
Procter, which wrung fiom me an expression of grief that 
I could not repress on reading the first sentence . 

‘Your letter, which Ticceived last night, gave us the 
greatest possible pleasme, anl I would I could offer in 
1etuin as good news as that which it broight us; but 
alas! T have to tell you, im the deepest grief, that om 
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dear Dickinson, after a severe Uness of aight days, has 
loft us for the better home, where his will be the rest, we 
believe, which 15 gianted to the faithful and devoted hke 
himself ’ 

Dickinson was dead! Dear, good, gentleanmded, 
lovin, heuted, tuuly Chistian man. Te died on the 
cve ng of Mach [7 The news of hs deaty was a 
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gical blow to me, for though T knew he ran grou risk 
by continumg with us, I was not expecting to hear of his 
decease 

The remainder cf Proctei’s letter, and another letter 
fiom Dr. Kark, with the information which Blair could 
give, put us m possession of the static of affuits at the 
Mission sinee we had been away 

Clake had beecme worse,’and Dickinson so bad that 
Procter and Waller sent down the river to the ‘ Pionecr’ 
for help. ‘Drs. Tavingstone and Kuk at once came off to 
thar assistance, but Dickinson had dicd half an hour 
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before they atrved ‘Ther arval, however, saved 
Clarke’s life, for though Di Livingstone was coinpelled to 
icturn lo the ship, Dr Kirk stayed in attundance upon 
hin for several days, and he now reported hopefully 
of him Poor fellow, Ins head had been distressingly 
affected 

Waller was all but knocked nu» exhausted by fever 
and sotely tied by constant witching and anxiety. 
Change seemed essential Lor him 

This state of things made ime resolve to gct home as 
quickly as possible, for now that Blar with addition 
help had arrived, my presence would he of more use at the 
station than with the flock Thornton thought so too ; 
so next day, after walking to Chinkako’s, where the flock 
halted for the night, I tovk a man and a lad with me, and 
went ahead. I slept that night a, a village at the foot 
of the hills, and would have gone father, and slept m 
the bush, but a storm was biewmg iideed it had been 
stormy dung the whole of the journgy back, and I 
dreaded another drenching, 

We were off before dayhght, and walked till midday 
without resting Aftcr our rest, the men’s speed did not 
kecp pace with my inclinations, so I left them, and went 
on by myself, tiustu g to my own gag icity for finding the 
night path. Bu the gas had grown considerably, aa 
in many places quile blocked up the paths, and I ost my 
way several times, and so walked much father than L 
should have done had T 1emamed with the men; never 
theless, I was home two houts before them, and though 
during the day I could not have walked less than forty’ 
iniles, the excitement of my bram was such that I was 
not at that moment conscious of fat gue. 

T found ovr usually quiet station im a state of astonish 
ment ‘The ‘Poncei’ and the ‘Lady Nyassa’ had just 
aniived 
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The first-fiuits of the flock had also arrived, for I sent 
off six sheep and sex goats fiom Mikaronko. 

Poor Claike was looktig very shattere. in body, but he 
was bright m mind and spmit Dr Kirk and Mr, 0 
Lavingstone had ¢ ysentery. D1 Luvingstone looked cme 
worn and aged. AT] were cordial and rejoicing at our 
success, for all had been reduced to great strait for want 
of fiesh meat 

T was very thankful to be back again, but the sighs of 
Dickinson’s empty hut, the loss of his affectionate welcome, 
sent me to my own hut with a sad heart. 

I visited jus grave; it was close to that of Scuda- 
more, Side by side, until the great awakening, he the 
two friends. They were indeed ‘lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and m their deaths they were not divided, 

We were away just ovet the month, We left on 
Tebruary 27, and acturned on March 30. Thornton ar- 
rived two «lays later, leaviig the fock at Michinmg. under 
the care of Bla‘, who came in with it on April 8 

The ships went on to Matti on Apul 1—Wallcr, who 
gicatly needed change, going up with them. 
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CHAPLTR XX 
DEATH OF MR. YORNTON, LAS! DAYS AT CIIBISA’S 


Beroxn the ships left, we consulted upon future plans, and 
decided, when Waller retinned, to make preparations at 
once for a move back tothe hills. Mbame was dead; ave 
could occupy his place, and this we resolved to do. It had 
not been possible to get back to the hills before this; we 
had not the means, and the whole country was in a state of 
distraction. Now our means were abundant, the country 
was quiet, for the Mangama were not, and the Ajawa, 
though they had not yet entered upon a thoroug’: occupa- 
tion of the Ighlands, would soon do so, for cvents pro- 
ceed with such rapidity in that land, that we {elt cettain , 
that im the cowse of a year the old villages would be 1¢- 
builly lor they occupied the best positions, and that the 
only difference wd should fnd in the Ihghlands would be 
peace, and the Ajawa the inhabitants ms{cad of the Man 
ganja Of the Ajawa feeling towards us we had no reason 
to fear; om people declared they would be glad to have 
us among them as friends, and they were joyful when they 
heard that we were gomg to live with then. 

Thointon, after staying a day o1 two with us to rest, 
went up to the ships. Tle seemed 13 have recovered from 
fatigue and fever, and was cheerful and very happy, for 
he had his {ust Communion with us on the Sunday, and 1 
expected to sce him back m a few days, as he did not 
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ntend to stay with the slips But whe: Walk retutncd 
tous on Apiil L4, he sad that dysentary and fever still 
prevailed on boaid the ‘Pionecr, and that Thornton was 
suffermg sevacly Ll did not think that this WIness was 
more sei ors thar any otha we were constantly witnessing 
or suffering from, and so did not go up to see him, but 
o1the evenmng of the 21st, messengers came down to us 
from Di. Livingstone with such a sid accouht of ‘horn 
ton’s state of health, that T resolved to go up to Matita 
next moinm,. ‘ 

But death was beforchand with me, mdeed before the 
messengers sent by Dr. Livingstone arrived at our station, 
my dear young friend—I hac learnt to love him as though 
he were my younger biothei—had breathed hy Last. 

1 found all hands assembled aound his giave, The 
funeral savice had just been sud by Di Livin, stone 

carth was bemg cast on earth- and there, under a luge 
baobab tice, about two hundred yards fiom the rive, 
rested all that was mortal of Richad Thornton. le was 
but twenty five yea s of age, having come out to Attica 
when only nmneteen 

Thornton was an able and energetic young man, and 
had wt pleased God to have spud tum, he would have 
been distinguished among the most distinguished of ow 
adventurous men of scicnce 

The jouncey to Tetd, without doubi, greatly contr 
buted vo the fatal termination of his ast dnc. Tt was 
not shuply the journey with him, for he was up every hill 
on the road, hewing Jus way with axe m hand to the 
summit, when there was no path, in cider to mate ti vo- 
dolite observations of the countiy. Ife was an enthusiast 
in that walk of life which he tad chosen tor himself, and 
his never uring energy was an astonishment to many of 
the Portuguese debilitated by sinful exeesss and incapable 
of understanding cxeition save for filthy Juce Dining 
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the time he was travellmg with Baron von doa Decken he 
rarely had fever, and on his 1cturn to the Zambesi he had 
also eseaped it, until the journey back from Tete Bung 
constantly with him on that journey I did not peiccive 
any change in his personal appearance, but others sad 
he looked worn out and exhausted, and that the constant 
exposure and fatigue to which we had been subject had 
greatly changed him, 

Our move to the hills was again and again deferred 
Dysentery attackéd Procter; he had not been really 
well since his return fiom Quillmane —'Those river jour 
neys were grievous things Bunup and Dickmson had 
their strength undermined by then exertions m comiig 
up the rivers, and Dickinson was of opmion that Scuda 
more’s journey to Shupanga gieatly contributed to 
weaken him, and Waller came back in November 1n a very 
painful condition. He was greatly distiessed by borls, 
and I doubt if he recovqed from the effects of that 
Jo..ney for months afterwards : 

Thinking change would do Procter good, we sent him 
up to Matiti, but he returned on May 18 1ather worse 
than better. Then I full ill. The rcaction was a long 
tine coming, but when it did come, T fult how much that 
Tete? journcy had punished me It was not so much 
fever, as an entire prostration of strengtr, accompanied 
by violent pains in the head, whieh were almost over 
powell g when I attempted to move — I was ignorant of 
it at the time, but for some days I was m imomentay 
danger of a paralytic seizure So the preparations for the 
move to the hills were of necessity deferred. 

The news that we received from the expedition, from 
time to time, was not cncothaging. The attempt to get 
the ‘Nyassa’ on to the Upper Shire seemed hopeless, and 
after a little time that attempt was given up Men and 
othe: means were wanting. 
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Dt. Tavingstone st llerced fiom dysentery severely. the 
coudition of the major ty of the members of the expe- 
dion was physically wietched, and Dr. Knk, Mi. C. 
Tay agstorc, aid tow of the Tmopean saiois left for 
Tome on the 19th, Cluke went away with them, fot 
Di Wik said t] at it was mpossible for him to stay longi 
with us, without utmost risk to life or 1¢ason, 

On the 27th, Procta, fancying himself better, went 
wl hW. er ang Adams, and a pauty of our mon, to Enda 
site on the Inlls for our future station; but he overated 
ls poweis; he broke down exhausted at Chipindu’s, and 
the whole party returned next day. 

Twas shill qmte unable to make the least exertion 

Think we must both have died had 1t not been for the 
co stant care of Dr Mellor, who came down to us repeat 
edly fiom the ships, aided by suitable medicines, good 
food and wine. 

Before the people on the dails ched out, they sowed 
then seed; that seed was beat gy good fimt, with no one 
to 1eap t, so our people asked i they mew go and 
gather from the deseitcd gader We gave than 
permission, and ( ey, with others, re ped a good harvest. 

Owing to the abundant latter ram, there were succes 
sive crops of climanga on all the wlands, and mail the 
gudens on the banks of the river, and plenty abounded 
in the huts of our village. Our people ware better off 
than they had been srice they had been with us; they 
had corn in the house, and corn m the ficld, and another 
crop, if not two m prospect—allogethe: cnough to cariy 
them on walal the flist fruits of the next years haivist, 
Té had been a imd fight to get them mto that position, 
but they were at last independent of us, wealthy, fice 
men And they were proud of ther position, and thank 
{ul to us for having, by God’s help, made U em what thry 
were. A happier set of pcople you could not find To 
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sec them at this me wo <ing | eattily, cating Neat uly, 
golting broad with good lvmz, no one would have 
dieamt of the starvatio. period through which they had 
passed. Now and then a poor creature, a mere anin ated 
skeleton, the last existing, may be, of soe Manganja 
village, appeared, and reminded you of what had been, 
and what still was, with the remnant of that people. 
We felt it to be our duty to take charge of several of 
these destitutes for a tame, and om people took to others, 
treating them kindly, and paying them well for any help 
they were able to give them 

T know at has been thought by firends ab home, that 
taking tie people released fiom the slaves under our 
protection was a mistake, and that the keepmg of them 
until they could keep themselves entailed a very gicat 
expense upon the Mission. 1 care not to discuss the 
first objection, but with regard to the question of expense, 
it 13 simply a mistake to ymagine that ow poor frends 
wee a great expense to the Mssion At Magomeia it 
cost but httle to feed them, for whle food was to be hd 
it was cheap enough Their <cep dung the famine, in 
consequence of otr haviig to purchase corn of the Pott. 
euesc, was much more eapensive; but from the t me we 
released them, unt | we ceased to provide for them, they 
chd not entail a dreater expenditure than £500 But if 
we deduct fiom this the puece of then Jabour for us, ecr 
tainly worth £200, we have nearly 200 souls saved front 
slavery, starvation, and death, for £300, 

But all this, without doubt, if nothmg more had been 
contemplated or attempted, would hive been, considermg 
the highest object of our mission, unsalisiactory. 1 believe, 
however, that with them, asavith ma vy of our own people 
at home, the way to improve their spnitual condition, 15 
to show that you are not indifferent to then bodily wants, 
always keeping before them, that what you do for then, 
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is from highest motives It is true these people had 
made but little wvance in spiritual matters; but their 
hves were purer they were giving up old superstitions ; 
and God, as a Bens to be adored, loved, aud obeyed, 
whose well was to be then rule of hfe, was now common 
to ticit minds, and to a certam extent inftuenciig treir 
actons. But we could not say of any of them that they 
had been fully instaucted in the truths of Christiantty, or 
that tiey rad manifested a desite to conform their hyes 
to the Gospel standard, or had giver any unmistakable 
evidence of a change of heart None therefore but those 
who died were bapt zed, because, as yet, none had exhi 
bited that standard of repentance which ow: Church 
requnes of adults before receiving raptism. But it 
seams iicor sistent to capect the heathen to be experi 
mentally conversa1 wth the Ciustim acligion before 
baptism. Personally T should not have hesitated to baptize 
Chimlolo and several others under our care, and had 
we remained with them doubtless they would soon have 
been baptized. 

On June 16, Mbame’s sons, and two men who belonged 
to Soche, came for permission to live near us. From tiem 
we ganed infomration of the Tghlands. 

Chmsuna, Kaikomba, and every other chief of im 
porlance about Zomba, were dead, or fugitives among the 
Anguru Magomera was destroyed, but Chigunda was 

ad to be living with the Ajawa. All other villages about 

Magomeia were uso destroyed, and the inhabitants (ugr 
tives, or in the hands of the Ajawa Mongazi was dead, 
and Soche had sought sanctuary on Mo. nt Choro 

Mb: me’s sons had been made prisoners by the Ajawa, 
but had managed to escape «The Ajawa were still living 
in thei: camps, but 1t was evident that want of food, divi 
sions among themselves, and the incapacity of the land to 
support any great number of people in one place, would 
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compel them to separate, and settle mm various parts of the 
country. 

Lvery day it was more and more certa’n, that if’ we 
were to continue the Mission in tlat part of Africa, at 
must be among the Ajawa, Speak ng to Chimlolo upon 
tlus subject, he said. 

‘Those Ajawa who feat you do so because they think 
you are their enemies When they know you are thei 
fiicnds, they wil fear no more; they will like then 
English fathers as much as we do’ 

Procter suill continued ill Tl cie was no abatemei { 
of dysentaiic symptoms, and lus hyer was mamtfestly 
affected, not incurably, 1b was hoped, but fast hastemng 
to that condition, do what Meller could to better it Ils 
only chance of life, or future usefulness, was to get home 
as soon as he could, and it was agreed that he should 
quit the country with Dr Meller, who was leaving the 
expedition, on August 1. 

There was no help for it; he could not stay , though 
when he was gone, T alone of the orginal staf of clagy 
would remamn. ' ; 

Towards the end of June we were daily eapecting rem 
forcements from home. And we had not to expcet long, 
for on the mori ing of June 26, our boys raised the cry 
of *Galawa Angles * (an Taighsh boat), and that boat 
contained Bishop Tozer ard the Rev. Chailes Alwgton, 

Tlaving heard from the Portuguese of the deaths of 
Scudamore and Dickinson, and knowing also that the 
expedition was recalled, Bishop Tozer thought it mad 
visable to biing ll those he had beonght out with him up 
to the station, and had Icft Dr Steerc, Mr. Drayton, who 
had been cngiged to the Mission Ly Bishop Mackenzie, 
and three artisans, at Mazara, while he and Mr Aling 
ton made themselves acquainted with our position and 
cneumstances. and consulted with us 
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The oldet members of the Mission were unanimots in 
thinking that the Shire Thehlinds offe ed the best, and, 
under all e’reumstnees, the only postion we could 
occupy m that partof Aliier. Aidwe did not tink the 
attempt to ] old it hopeless at all. Our influence among 
the surviving Manganja was preat, tle Ajawa were inclined 
to be fiiendly, we had stores and medical comforts for 
eighteen months, war had ceased, and peace was not 
hkcly to be quick y dstmbed, as there was no one to 
oppose the A iva, and with the people we had about us 
we judged we melt make a successful return to the hills 
At all events, we could not help thinking, considerng 
how much had been paid for the experience and position 
which we had gamed, that the attempt to hold that 
country longer was warianted. The difficulties in the 
way were gicat. ‘Ihe aver journey was Jong and danger 
ous; the land desolated by war and fam ne, the origimal 
whabitants all but exterminated, the Ajuwwa wore pe 
dommant, and they (some thovglt) my, t rege dois as 
enemies; ammal food an absolute necessity was not to 
be had nearer than Tete; Di Javingstone was going, out of 
the land, and the or’cim il stall was now reduecd by deat 1, 
ov depart ts for home to sive ] fe, to one deieyman 
(myself), Waller, Adams, Blau, and Johnson, Added 
to this, my health was so impaired “that Dr Maller 
stated thal longer contin tance in Afiica would be 
attended with the most scr’ous consequences, and that 
a return home was absolu cly necessary to stop the 
effects which the cl mate was daily producing on my 
consutution, 

These were, without doubt, giave obstacles in the way 
of a return to the hills; ané Bishop Tozer informed us 
that he had piven Dr Steere instructions to go to Qu l- 
mane, while he came up to us, to ask permussion of the 
Governor to occupy Morumbala, if it were found suited 
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for the purposes of the M’ssion, ud ul was deemed advis 
able not to return to the Shue Wighlands 

Nothing definitely was settled when Bishop Tozer left 
us, on July 6, taking with him Procter and Blair, the 
former to go home at once, the latter to return to us with 
final instructions TIe left Mr. Alington behind to supply 
Procter’s place 

The mmedrate necessity for leaving the land was not 
so urgent for me as it was for Procter + i decd I thought 
that il we removed to a healthy locality, L should, with 
renewed hopes, recover former strength 

Before the Bishop left, he saw Dr Lavingstone at Matiti 
Dr. Meller teft the expedition on July [7 Ie had been 
a good friend to the Mission We were greatly indebted 
to him; and though for our own sakes we deeply re 
grettcd his departure, for his sake we could not be sorry 
that he was leaving a land where life had been to lnm 
almost perpetual misery, for he suffered constantly from 
fover 

On August 6, 2 boat arrived fiom Mazara with a letter 
from B shop Tozer to myself and Waller, informing us 
that he had decded to make the experiment of reor 
gauing the Mission on Morumbala, and giving, instruc- 
tion» for the removal ftom Chibisa’s There was also 
another letter add sessed to myself, privately, m which the 
B shop mlormed me that, considermg the strongly ex 
pressed opinion of Dr. Meller, 1 was clearly my duty to 
go home: he would not admit of any other alternative 
short of an immediate icturn to England. 

Johusun was, dt lis own rcquest, to lave with me. 

The removal to Moumbala mvolved the giving up 
of all our people, with thesexception of the orphan boys 
lad it been possible, however, to tale them, the people 
themselves weyild have refused to g9, with the excep 
tion of a few poor women and girls who were destitute, 

v1 
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they had all decided upon remarung wheic they were 
At Morumbala, tiey fel, they world have been an iso 
lated body m the m dst of st. mgets and possible enemies, 
far away {om ther ow 1 tube 

They were very sad {1 the moment when we told them 
that we were really going away. But loig de nessio 1 of 
sputt is not natural to the Afticun: he ratcly doubles lis 
mofo. wis by anucipaling them; not from design, but 
fiom ,constitution, he acts hterally upon the mjunction 
‘let us cat, drink, and be meriy, for to morrow we dic’ 
And as they had both to cat and to drmk m abundance, 
with a few execptions, they put off thought of the 
niorLow 

Alter I had sail farewell words to them, and had gone 
back to my hut, poor Jesstwiianga, ‘the excellent Jesstwi 
ranga,’ as Bishop Mackenzie styled her, came to me with 
her babe, for she was maiticd to Sesimanja, and sitting 
down on the floor, began to cry,, not loud and borsterously, 
afer che usual Lashion of tee natives, but quictly and 
sadly Saud she: 

‘Ido not hke our Englsh fathers gomg fom us, they 
saul they would never forsake us Tt 1s bad, very bad, 
to lose them When they are gone, what will happen ? 
The Chakundas will come and make » aves of us again, 
and then what will become of my ‘abe?’ And she 
hugged her httle one as though to shield 1 P 

T comforted her as well as T could, but my ieatt was as 
sad as her own. Good, mot ierly wom! Ishall never for 
gct the unweanted kindness she showed to om suflering 
hittle ones at Magomera 

Tt was about 330 pM, on August 7, when I took my 
leave of Waller, Alington, and Adams The people 
assembled to wish me fuewell—sonow{ul enough for 
the moment. {f watched them, as theya stood on the 
bank waving then hands, until the bend m the 1iver hid 
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them flom sigit  Anc ther tome ub wis avery b tte 
pat 2 

Du sig the firs 10m, tie people that were left in tle 
vallcy, ieaing Te soigs of tic boatmen, came to the 
bank of the v'ver, and shouted and waved them farewells. 
I knew most of them personally, for all, more or Jess, had 
1 some way or anotl er been brow g st wider ow influenee, 
and it was owine to ou. protecting p esenee that they 
had been able to cultivate in security, and to reap thew 
harvests . 

We were at Malo on Sunday mornmg, the 9th After 
we passed Mankokwe’s, until we reached this place, we 
did not see a smgle human bemg im the valley All 
secmed to have perished. 
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T visited the hut im which Bishop Mackeiz ¢ died It 
iad not bee 1 oceupicd since us cath 

L visited his grave. The place was so overgrown with 
giant rushes, grass and bi iehweed, that twas with gicatest 
difficulty T could find the precise spot where he Jay. All 
traces of the wrive were obliterated by the heavy rains, 
and had it not been for the bamboo cross, which Captain 
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Wilson and Di. Kink put up when tik’ ig the ladies down 
the uver, no one would have been able io say with ea 
tainty, ‘Tere hes Dis iop Mickenz’e’ The cross which 
Di Lavings one erected was some d stance from the grave 
itself. 

T approached this holy ground wit a very full heait 

wth saddest feclmas But as 1 stood by the uncon 
seciated resting ylace of this first Apostle to Central 
Afica, his spiris seemed 10 be abouw inc, any a glow of 
hope, the fustT ha 1 [ult for many days, relieved my sonow, 
L was cast down, but T no lonzer despaired , I felt, and T 
still feel, notwithstanding the mysterious movements of 
Almighty God with 1espeet to tlus mission, that the going 
forth of Bshop Mckenzie was not only not fruitless, but 
taat ib was the fist step 11 the wisdom of God towards 
the conversion of the wibes to whom he went,—the first 
1 ght movement cowards the extermination of that im 
qu tous t affic, the slave tradg, wluch keeps these tribes 
iw a Slate of constant teriot aid strife, and degrades them 
nearly to the cond’tion 0” the bintes that per sh 

The wisdom of God has ever been foolishness with 
men, because they see but an abstiact act, the present 
cesult. of which 1s tic very opposite of their wishes or 
nientions. What did Adam and the Old ‘Hestament 
worthies understand of the mfinite meaning of ‘the Seed 
of the woman,’ who had becn promised as tre Curer of 
human woe, until that promise had quicke ied into mean 
ing by subseqi ent events—until im the fulneys of time 
the Eteinal God flashed upon the prophetic vision, and 
the Wessiah stood forth as he who was to come? 

What did the sorrowing Apostles know of Im for whom 
they mourned when they said, ‘And we trusted that at 
should have been He who should redeem Isracl’? And 
what can we now understand of the wisdom and inten 
tions of the Providence which raised up m Bishop Mac 
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kenaie a Chosen vessel, and allowra, an yust to b catac 
the holy Name of Jesus to the Heathen, then removed 
him fiom his work, reserves lis labour for aiother, ne 
wi hedhaws the mission to another pail of te wi dei css? 
We can say nothing but ¢ Phy wll be done” Tt as not 
as we hoped; at 18 nol as we in ow bli idness expected 1b 
would be. But to say that the le and death of Bishop 
Mackenzie were m vain; thu the Ife md death of those 
Ins fellow workers, who so soon followed h n to tr 
grave, wore in vais, 1s to questiod the pripase o Alin ghty 
God: to imimur ab Is method of fulfilling Ths ow) 
mitention, No, ticy did not live in vam; Hcy did” not 
dic in vn That land of dark iess and death 15 con 
sccrated to Christ as the resting-place of those good ncn 
Nhew dust, and the dust also of that little band of native 
infant Christians, who, as they died of the pestilence and 
the famine, received holy baptisn, and in the full purity 
of then regenerated natwe entered Paradise, will cy 
aloud to Got, ‘ Lord, how long wilt Thou hide ryself, 
ror eva fF? A di will not cry 1 veut camot ay in 
vain, but it will be,sT doubt not, the fist ius of a 
glouious rcstniec ion of mulP tudes fort thet very land, 
when ott Blessed Lord shall come in glory to gathe > ILis 
people to Timscl 

We were at Morimbila on the vtamoore t «Eth, 
where we found a goor house we beer nilt at be hase, 
and another about a thid of the way up the mor ian 
T found Blan and Kalloway, the carpenter, at the lowe 
house; fom them 1 Icarnt tit the Bisiop and Ta rison 
were still at Mavaia, that Di Steere, Ma Diayton, and 
Sivill, the Inicklayer, were at the upper house — I slept 
below. “ 

Next moimmy | went up the mountain, As far as the 
house the read; though 1otgh and steep, was less dail 
cull than that up to the Shne Thehlands ‘he diffier ty 
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ws gi up, end 1 did rot athampl t Di Steen 
looked very well; Mi Drayton lise a1 1 who dad made 
acqua nlance witli Afic ufever divi lJ dd not see, bc 
was sluvetiig under t ¢ bla kets 

We Ief Mon mbala, ad went on t 1 amdimght; and 
ticn 1100 ed ou selves to astnd isteid nthe middle of 
the Ambo.” 

Next day, the 13th, we fella wit. Bis op Tozer ; he, 
wii Tar son, was orig up to Mor mbala im a canoe 
w th fie last of tle Mission stores We sat talking to 
gether for more than an how, and ther parted, he went 
up and T down the river 





Ti was past sundown w icn we reac icd Mazara. 

On the 16th T jomed Piocter «nd Mella, who were ab 
the Kongone awa ling a ship, wh ch, according (o aria 3¢ 
ments made known to Bishop ‘Tozer by Captain Gaidines 
of the ‘ Orestes,’ wis daly capected. ° 

But these arrargen ents were rot carued oul We 
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waited at the Koigone tntil October 23, and then went 
back to Mazna. from thence we desecnded the Naqua 
qua River to Quillamane, and then sailed to Mozambique 
ma trading yicht. ‘Two days afici our aruval at Mo 
zambique, TTA. § Arild? came m, and her comman er, 
Captain Chapmar, at once most kindly agreed to receive 
us on board, and take us down to the Cape, at which 
place we arvived on December 15 

T cannot conclude these my pe:sonal experiences with 
the Mission in Afiica, without expressing my gratitude 
for the kindness we reeerved while waiting at the coast 
from the Portugucse generally, md especially fom Senhor 
Mesquita, the officcr m command of the mitary st wioned 
at the Kongone, and Senhor José Nunes, of Quillimane, to 
the generous hospitality of tiese two gentlemen it is 
owing that we were saved fiom much inconvenience and 
privation. 
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Aite Dlctt the Station, my dew fiend Walla made 
tinal preratations ior the removal to Movum dala But 
ib seeined to hun, as to me, a terrble thing to leave ou 
people for whom we had struggled so long, and who had 
proved ‘themselves worthy of all that we had done for 
them, to the mercy of the first gang of men stealers that 
might come to Chtbisa’s. An alliance with the Makololo 
cor ld not be depended upon for the n, aid they were cut 
off fiom the mein body of ther tube 1 Kempama, the 
A‘ ua chicl, who hcld most of the h gl land distiicts with 
w wh we were acqual ited, world regard them as }is 
fricnds and give them his prote?tio a, them position would 
be more sccure, as mt case of molestation from any 
quarter they cotld then go safely go the hils, So, after 
const] lion wth Chimlolo> Duieip, and some others, 
Waller resolved to send them up to Kempama to invite 

mn to the Mission Station They were gone several days, 
but wien they velumed they were eecompanted by 
Kampama and abcub fifty of his principal ncn, most of 
whom were aimed with cums. The conduct of Kon sama 
proved fiat, had othct cicemst ccs been favouwole, 
we might have 1¢ wined to the 1 Is with perfect sufety-— 
Uhit the Ajawa were quite willing to reer ve 19° 4 
(uends, 

Waller, wl o had become sk Yul 11 the nitive tongue, 
told Jum of out objecé11 comrg iito the land, expla ned 
the motives which Jed ns to mterfere with, the slivers, 
and the people of his own tabe at Chrumba and Chikala, 
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and dwelt upon all the homo. ud misery wher came 
upon Ayiwa as well as Manga ja th oti ther deal nes 
with the slave tradets 

Ker pa na listened to all that Waller saic, and tepl cd 
that he well knew that the Tnghsh were ret his enemies 
o1 the enemies of his people, ind assented to all that had 
been said tbout the evil acsulls of the lave tiide, and 
expressed his willingness to envage in othaur and. less 
infmiors tiade uf we could show hin how to do so 

Then Waller made him acquainted with tie puna sal 
object he had in view in sending for Inm, and he at 
once cordially iesponded Te would Jook upon om 
people as the childien of the English; he would teat 
them as he would ticat Ins own offpung, he would 
defend them as long as he could defend himself; he 
was master of the lull country, and they night come and 
go whenever they liked and no harm should come to 
them; and when we caing back, as he hoped we should 
do, we should see that he had not abused the tiuse we 
had placed in him 

Kemp ima stayed several days at the station, and he 
visited tie ¢Pioneer’? al Matti belore he *tcturned to the 
hulls 

Waller maiaged to biting about a ieconeihation be 
tween him and the Makololo; for be ore this hey had 
been at vauance, he havin, reccved some 1ywy ab thes 
hands, 

One would be glad to know whether this man has cept 
faith with ow people? Uunk he has. They were left with 
him 1n trust, and the African has a sttong sense of the 10- 
sponsibility of such a position. ‘They will be living m the 
constant expectation of seeing some of us again ; they will 
keep alive that expectation in his immd, and he wall fem 
to deal tieachebously with us [ have no doubt that 
they are in some soit acting as missionaries among the 
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Ajawa not, of course, in the Iighest scnse, they were 
not prepared for that—but m every assembly they will 
spcak of whi we did, they wi] tell of owt love anc kind 
ness as we ls of om power, and they w ll be able to say 
that ove lo Goc, the des e to do Gods wil, and to 
make them acquainted with the knowledge o° the Lord, 
were the ma’ spring and motive of all our actions. Tor 
yeus to come the English missionaries wil be talked 
about m1 the villages of the Ajwwa. Around their fies at 
night, by the blacksinith’s forge, under the kotla tice, 
wherever men congiegate m that laud, ow words will 
be recorded, our deeds recounted, and the simple lessons 
of ght and wionz, of tauth and goodwill, which we 
were able to instil into then m nds, will not be Jost they 
will be disseminate | Por years to come these people 
will Jive in tie expectat on of seemg us agaii ‘hey 
will visil the giaves of ow brethren, and they will say 
‘Surely the Inglsh will return,’ for the Aftican, unless 
carried away by force, never Torsakes the giaves of Ins 
brethien, Axd shall -hei. expeetstiozs be in vain? God 
fond 1 hve m the hope that away back to these 
people will ere‘ long be reopened, that the Church w 
again scnd forth to “them @ Bishop and a goodly stuf of 
clugy and laity, Temporary causes, ib is true, diade if 
necessary that we should leave them when we did; but 
they did nothing to warrant us m deserting them. 

There was another subject which gave my fiend Waller 
much anxicty. Among om people were some ten ot 
twelve gitls and women who were entuely dependent on 
us—most of the women being old or infirm, and the girls 
orphans. The Mission was now no longer able to protect 
these poor eicatuies, but Waller could not find it im lus 
hewt to forsake them, md so he resigned the position 
he held under the Bishop, aul took then with lim, 
on his own respons bihty, to Motumbala, where he sup 
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ported them until he was aole, five mo itis afterwacds, 
to canny them wit) him to the Cape of Good Hope, axl 
there distibule them among various Cuistian families 
for protection. 

My connection wit the Mission haviig now ceascd, L 
give the ‘omainder of ts story in the words of the Report 
for 1865: 

‘A residence of a few months at the new stuton (Mo 
rumbala) showed that 1 would be quile impossible, for 
many reasons, to make it the permanent head quartes of 
the Mission. Narly in 1864, therefore, 1b was determmed 
to leave that part of Afica altogether, and to attempt to 
reach the inteno fiom some othe point, With this view 
the whole party left the Zambes for the Cape A te 
staying there some weeks, and fully discussing the diflc 
rent plans of future operations which suggested them 
selves, the Bishop’ determined to make Zanzibar his 
stating point for the intenior ; and a favomable oppor 
tunity occurring of obtaining a passage in a man of war, 
he al once started for that place, accompamed by Di. 
Steere, Of the rest of the paty, Ma. Waller, Mr. Diay 
ton, and Mr. Alington eventually retuned to Lngland ; 
of the mechanics, Blan and Adams have since jomed mis 
sions in Zu u land; tie others retuned to England, the 
Bishop thmking “hat a considerable tine might pi obably 
clapse before thcy could be actively employed agin, aid 
that to keep them in idleness would be bad for them, and 
also a uscless expense 

‘We must not ont to mention an important addition 
made by M1, Waller to his long catalog 1e of good sei vices 
lo the Mission. About twenty native boys weie brought 
down to the Cape, for all of whom Mi. Waller succeeded 
in finding suitable homes,’ 

These boyy b must explam, were ow own children 
those whom we icleased fiom the slavers and who fo 
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so long a time had been inde: om cae They were 
wnder the eare of Bishop Tozer at Motumbala 5 but when 
he left that moun am he hac no means of taking these 
childien with ham, so he wrote to Di Livingsione and 
begged um to convey thom to tle sea im the ‘Pioneer.’ 
Tus he cid. And as Waller lef im the ‘Pio reer’ also, 
he took chage of these boys, swell 1s of the women 
aid guls, and succeeded mm bringiag them all salcly to 
Cape Town, where they are now, with the exec ptiou of 
Wekotani and Juma, who have vecompamed Di LT ving 
stone in his new expedition J heard latcly from Clarke, 
who i now a Catechist in Cape own, that they ae 
doing well It is not too much to 1ope that some of these 
people and childic 1 thus prov ded fot, may at some future 
tmo it 1 to ther ow cont y, tid declare to then 
own (iends the great th ast eo d hath do ¢ for tice 
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As a base of operations the choice of Zanzibi was 
wise, ‘Tiere is no better «starting pombt lor Central 
Afiica, no place from whence we can better make an 
aggression upon the heathendom of the'ber ghted ta bes 
of the micrior M+ Richard Thointon travelled for some 
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tac mor thet bes nlud fon Zanzibu, ind fom U 
he told mc, and fiom wh w Thave since eid nhs ounals 
—and he had no missionary enthusiasm incliiig Im bo 
a too favourable opiiio. of the country and natives | 
fecl sute that there ave people liv ng in healthy hig wand, 
{cite dist els, not far fiom the coast, who possess all 
the favourable characters tes of the people to whom we 
wont, and who ate less hkely to be distaacted by wa. 

Bishop Tozer is stationed at Zuzibar with his coadju- 
tors, and 15 steac ity working tow.rds the object he had 
m going there What that object 1s, he telly us in a letter 
wiitten soon afier hs amuval: ¢1 wish,’ he says, ‘it 
always to be remembered, that I did not select Zanzibar 
as absolutely a very good field for Mission labour, but as 
the best for ultimately reaching Contral Africa, 
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